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THE 


OECONOMY 


Of THE 

DIVINE COVENANTS, 

BOOK IV. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Decalogue .„ 

IVIaTTERS had a quite different appearance un¬ 
der Moses. What was spoken here and there, and de¬ 
livered only by word of mouth, w r as now enlarged with 
very many additions, digested into one system, and, at 
the command of God, consigned to unperishing records; 
which neither the rage of enemies, nor fire, nor sword, 
nor all-consuming time, shall be able to abolish. But 
neither the nature of our design, nor our intended bre¬ 
vity, will permit us to prosecute every thing at large, 
that comes under this head. In this chapter we shall 
treat concerning the giving of the law, and the covenant 
of God with the Israelites founded on that law. 

II. It was the peculiar privilege of the people of Is¬ 
rael above other nations, that to them pertained the co¬ 
venants and the giving of the lazv, Rom. is. 4. Now, 
the laws given them, were of several kinds ; of which 
there are only three mentioned by divines. The moral r 
Vol. III. A 
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err the decalogue, the ceremonial, and the political, or 
forensic. . The people of Israel may doubtless be con¬ 
sidered three ways. 1. As rational creatures, depend¬ 
ing upon God, as the supreme reason or cause, both in 
a moral and natural sense. And thus the law of the. de¬ 
calogue was given them ; which, as to its substance, is 
one and the same with the law of nature, binding men 
as such. 2. As the church of the Old Testament, who 
expected the promised Messiah, and happier times, 
when he should make every thing perfect. And in 
that respect they received the ceremonial law, which, 
really shewed that the Messiah was not yet come, and 
had not yet perfected all things by his satisfaction, but 
that he would come, and make all things new. 3 . As 
a peculiar people, who had a polity or government, suit¬ 
ed to their genius and disposition, in the land of Ca¬ 
naan : A republic constituted not so much according 
to those forms which philosophers have delineated, but 
which was, in a peculiar manner, a theocracy, as Jose¬ 
phus significantly calls it, God himself holding the reins 
of government therein, Judg. viii. 23 . Under that view 
God prescribed them political lazes. 

III. We are first to speak of the decalogue and its 
promulgation. Moses has accurately described it Exod. 
xix. & xx. The Lawgiver, or if you will- the Legisla¬ 
tor, is God himself. The one Lawgiver, zoho is able to 
save and to destroy. Jam. iv. 12. who has a right of do¬ 
minion over the consciences of rnen : who, as the su¬ 
preme reason or cause, is the rule of all reasonable crea¬ 
tures ; and as the supreme Lcrd, is the Ruler of all, 
and, by taking Israel to himself for a people, in an es¬ 
pecial manner shewed himself to be their God. In the 
first words of the law, he asserts his own Divinity, pro¬ 
claiming, I am Jehovah thy God. 
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IV. Bat we judge it criminal for any to doubt, that 
this is to be understood of the whole undivided Trinity,' 
whose equal majesty in one Deity we are all bound to 
acknowledge and worship. Nevertheless, as the Son, 
of God was then, in a certain peculiar respect, the King 
of the people of Israel, and of the church at that time • 
the giving of the law is also, in a singular manner, as¬ 
cribed to him. For Stephen, in express words, declares. 
Acts vii. 38 . compared with ver. 35 . that it was an an¬ 
gel, who spoke with Moses and the fathers on mount. 
Sinai, even that very angel, who appeared to Moses in 
the bush, and said, that he was the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob . Now, no Christian will deny, that 
this was Christ. And Christ certainly is he zvho ascend¬ 
ed on high, &c. Psal. Ixviii. 18 . compared with Eph. 
iv. 8. But he himself went forth before his people in (he 
zvildernessy when the earth shooky the heavens also drop¬ 
ped at the presence of God ; even Sinai itself zvas moved 
at the presence cf God, the God of Israel , that is, at the 
giving of the law, Psal. Ixviii. 7 , 8. Certainly the 
apostle, Heb. xii. 26 . says, that he zvho spoke from hea¬ 
ven, and ivhose voice then (namely, at the giving of the' 
law) shook the earth , was our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom we are now also tohca’ken; as Zanchius has 
learnedly observed, tom, iv. lib. 1. c. 12; who profes¬ 
sedly and at large proves, that he who promulgated the 
law, w r as the Son of God, de tribus Eh him, lib. 2. c. 3 . 

V. What the celebrated Jac. Altingius has observed 
on Deut. v. 6. from a catechism of the ancient Jews, 
very much deserves our notice. The Jews say, “ Three 
spirits are united in one; the lowest spirit, which is 
called the holy spirit: the middle spirit, which is ttie 
intermediate , and called zeisdorn and intelligence j and 
this is the spirit which proceeds from the midst of the 
most consummate beauty, with fire and water : the su- 
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preme spirit, which is absolutely in silence, in whom 
all the holy spirits, and all the bright persons consist,” 
Rahanat. fol. 132. col. 3. They also say, that I, and 
thou, and he, are names of God, denoting three persons, 
and, at the feast of tabernacles, they all profess it in 
their prayers : I and he, save, I pray. Moreover, they 
say, that, when the law was promulgated, there were 
two persons. For, quite to the end of the second com¬ 
mandment, the discourse runs in the first person, 1 the 
Lord thy God, Sic. For I the Lord God, Sc. of those 
that hate me, Sc. of those that love me. Sc. In the 
third and following commandments, God is mentioned 
in the third person : Thou shall not take the name of the 
Lord thy God, Sc. The sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
Which having observed, they proceed thus : “ That the 
two first words or commandments, were spoke by the 
supreme spirit; but the other words, by his glory, cal¬ 
led El Sc h add a i, known to the fathers, by whom the 
prophets prophesied, who is called Jah, in whom is 
the name of God, the beloved of God who dwelt in 
the temple, and the mouth of God, and the face of 
God, and the rock, and that goodness which Moses 
saw, when he could not see God,” Bcchai,fol. 88. col. 
3, 4. Elsewhere they call him the Schechinah, “ by 
whom there is access to God, by whom prayers are 
poured out to God : who is that angel, who has the 
name of God in him, who also himself is called God 
and Jehovah.” I inquire not now, how solid these 
reasonings of the Jews arc. It is sufficient to have 
mentioned these remarkable records of an ancient cate¬ 
chism concerning the plurality of the divine persons ; 
of which there are also indications in the decalogue 
itself. 

VI. Angels were present, as ministers , at the giving 
of the law by the Lord Christ. Whence Stephen says. 
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Acts vii. 53. that the Israelites received the fare by tie 
disposition of angels , e i s diatagas angelgu. C ra¬ 
ti us observes, that eis here signifies amidst, and that 
diatagas, denotes troops, ranged in military order: 
that the meaning is, the law was given in a magnifi¬ 
cent manner, amidst many troops of angels, and that 
there was a reference to Deut. xxxiii. 2. These thinsrs 
are not improper. Bat others would rather take di a- 
tage, fora command , ordinance , and sanction ; as* 
Rom. xiii. 2. And they render eis, at. : in which 
sense the Son is said to act at the pleasure of the Father. 
Ludovicus de Dieu has learnedly expressed that mean¬ 
ing ; and as his words tend to explain several passages*" 
we shall not scruple to insert them as follows. “ Ste-. 
phen had said, ver. 38. that the angel spoke with Mo¬ 
ses in mount Sinai, even the same, who had appeared 
to him in the bush, ver. 35. who, though he was in 
himself God, yet is here oeconomically considered as the 
angel of God, and the Captain of the other angels. 
He gave the law to Moses, from the midst of the an¬ 
gels, who surrounded him on all hands. Of which 
there was a figurative representation in the sanctuary, 
where God sitting between the cherubim, delivered his 
oracles.—Hence Psal. Ixviii. 17. when he had said, The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels, the Lord is among them ; he adds, Sinai is 
in the sanctuary : to teach us, that as God, when for¬ 
merly surrounded on Sinai with myriads of angels, and 
riding on them, as on chariots, gave forth the law, so 
the sanctuary resembles mount Sinai, where God rides 
on a chariot of cherubims. Seeing therefore the law 
came forth from an assembly of angels, whose president 

* Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth te i>ia- 
TAGKj the ordinance of God, 
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was the supreme angel Jehovah, the apostle justly said, 
that it was pronounced and ordained by angels ; Stephen, 
that it Teas received by the people by the disposition of 
angels. Di atage angelon is here the same thing, 
as the decree of 1 the watchers, and the word of the holy 
0«t^, Dan. iv. T7. The decree and mandate of the 
angelic senate is understood, over whom the Son of 
God presided as supreme ; in regard of whom the same 
decree is called, ver. 24. the decree of the Most High." 
Thus far de Dieu. 

VII. But what kind of ministry did the angels per¬ 
form to God at giving the law ? 1. It is certain, that 

with their heavenly choirs they surrounded the mount, 
and added to the majestic pomp of the Lawgiver, and 
were witnesses of all that was transacted. The consi¬ 
deration of this was capable of striking not only terror 
into the Israelites, but should also have inspired their 
minds with reverence, that the angels, in whose as¬ 
sembly the law was given, might not be witnesses of 
their perfidy. To this purpose is Deut. xxxiii. 2. Jeho¬ 
vah came from Sinai, he came with ten thousands of 
saints ; from his right hand -went a .fiery law for them. 
2. It is not improbable, that the sound of those words, 
in which the law was conceived, was formed in the air 
by the means of angels. For God properly uses not a 
voice : this is a degree of imperfection : but yet it is 
called the voice of God, formed in the air in some ex¬ 
traordinary manner, to express the mind of God, for 
which purpose he uses the ministry of angels : namely, 
the law was given in thunder and lightning ; the thun¬ 
der indeed, which formed the matter of the voice, which 
proclaimed the waards of the law, must certainly have 
had an articulation superadded, w'hich w'as framed by 
the means of angels. Philo, in enarratione decalogi, 
says, God spoke not by himself, but “ filling a reason- 
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able mind with a distinct knowledge, which moulding 
and attenuating the air, and changing it to a flaming 
fire, he gave forth an articulate sound ; a-s breath docs 
through a trumpet.” I know not, whether he intend¬ 
ed the same thing that we do. We mean nothing, but 
what the apostle said, when he calls the law, the zvord 
spoken by angels , Heb. ii. 2. Not that it was any cre¬ 
ated angel, who said, I am Jehovah thy God. These 
are the words of God ; but that the thunder, in which 
God spoke, was produced by the means of angels, and 
articulated into words intelligible to man. They who 
understand by angels only their presence and attend¬ 
ance, as 2 Tim. ii. 2. among many zvitnesses, too much 
lessen the force of the apostle’s comparison, by which 
he prefers the gospel to the law on this account, that 
this last was promulgated by the ministry of angels, the 
, former published by the ministry of the Son of God ma¬ 
nifested in the flesh. See Cameron and Mestresat on 
the place. 3. It is probable, that the tables of testi¬ 
mony, on which the law was written by the finger of 
God, were delivered to Moses by the intervention of 
angels: and to this I refer Gal. iii. 19. The law was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. 

VIII. Moses was the other minister of God at the 
giving of the law, Moses commanded us a law, even 
the inheritance of the congregation of Jacob, Dout. 
xxxiii. 4. The law was given by . Moses, John i. 17. 
And Moses is that mediator, in whose hands, as we 
have just learned from Paul, the law was ordained by 
angels. We can by no means agree with a certain 
learned author, who denies, that Moses was the medi¬ 
ator of the moral law, and maintains, that by the law 
we are to understand the ceremonial only ; and he 
thinks, the history of the promulgation of the ten words 
or commandments removes Moses to such a distance 
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from the office of a mediator, that it places him in the 
same rank and order with the people, Exod. xix. 25. 
So Moses zoent down unto the people , Sic. and Exod. xx. 
1> And God spake, Sc. But, if I mistake not, the ve¬ 
ry learned person mistakes the case. Moses indeed 
went down from the mount, to put the people on their 
guard, not to break through the boundary, by coming- 
up to Jehovah : and having executed that commission, 
he, together with Aaron his brother, went up again, at 
the command of God, some little way at least, Exod. 
xix. 24. and stood nearer when God promulgated the 
laws. Which done, he again spoke with the Israelites. 
Very many considerations sway with us, thus'to range 
these matters. Let us, first, consider ver. 9. And Je¬ 
hovah said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud, that the people may hear when I speak zvith thee, 
and believe thee for ever. From this it appears, that, 
from among the whole assembly, God called Moses by 
name, and recommended him to the people, as the 
messenger of God, when he promulgated this law. 
And Moses himself declares this, Deut. v. 4, 5, 6. Je¬ 
hovah talked with you face to face in the mount, out of 
the midst of the fire (I stood between Jehovah and you at 
that time , to sheio you the zvord of Jehovah : for ye zoerc 
afraid by reason of the ./ire, and zoent not up into the 
mount) saying, I a:n Jehovah thy God, Sc. And what 
is plainer than that of Stephen ? That Moses was in the 
wilderness zvith the angel , zohich spake to him in (he 
mount Sinai, and zvith our fathers., zvho received logia 
Zonta, the lively oracles, to pivc unto us. Acts vii. 38. 
Where Bcza says, It is not to be doubted, but Luke 
calls logia, oracles, what the Hebrew calls the zvords, 
and-has an eye to God himself, who is said to have pro¬ 
nounced, and delivered them to Moses, written with 
his own finger.” And what' appearance of truth is 
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there, that by logia Zonta, lively oracles, we are 
only to understand the ceremonial laws, and not those 
precepts of the moral law, which whoever does, shall 
live in them ? And this very learned author himself has 
elsewhere observed, that the words, lato, statutes, and 
judgments are often synonymous: but whenever they 
are thus joined together, they are distinguished from 
each other by a peculiar signification ; and that by To¬ 
il ah, is understood the moral law ; by chukkim, the 
ceremonial , and by mishphatim, the forensic law. 
But now these three are so joined, as that each of them 
is ascribed to Moses, Mai. iv. 4. Remember ye the law 
of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto him in 
IIor eh for all Israel, -with the statutes and judgments. 
You sec, that the law equally with the statutes and 
judgments are ascribed to Moses. In like manner. 
Lev. xxvi. 46. These are the statutes, and judgments, 
and laws, which Jehovah made between him and the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, in mount Sinai, by the hand of Moses. 
Moses therefore was even the mediator of the moral 
law, and his institutions are erroneously restricted to 
the ceremonies. 

IX. The time of the publication of the law is suppo¬ 
sed to be the fiftieth day from the departure of the peo¬ 
ple out of Egypt, and from the celebration of the pass- 
over. How to find out this number of days, see Rivet 
on Exod. xix. 1. And thus the Israelites were taught, 
that they were not then to be at their own disposal, ' 
when they were delivered from Egyptian bondage by a 
bountiful hand, so as for the future to live at their own 
discretion ; but to enter into the service of God, and to 
apply themselves to it with the greater earnestness, the 
more they were set at liberty from the bondage of 
otliers : as Zacharias also prophesies, Luke i. 74, 75. 
That being delivered out of the hands of our enemies, xoc 
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might serve him without fear, in holiness and righteous - 
ness before him, all the days of our life. God likewise 
ordered three days to be set apart for preparation ; be¬ 
cause none has access to familiar converse with God, 
but he who has duly consecrated himself to him. 

X. The place was mount Sinai, sometimes also called 
Ilorcb, Deut. v. 2. Exod. iii. 1. and sometimes the 
mount of God, 1 King xix. 8. Thelazo teas given in the 
mount. Beza on Exod. xxiv. says, “ that from the 
height of the place we may gather, how sublime, or 
how different from human institutions, the law was, 
which Moses received.” That mountain was situated 
in the deserts of Arabia, an uncultivated and barren 
spot, far from Canaan, opposed to mount Zion, which 
was greatly cultivated and very pleasant, Psal. xlviii. 3. 
and situated in the heart of the promised land, from 
whence came forth the law of faith, Is. ii. 2, 3. For 
the law cannot give life to sinful man, render him fruit¬ 
ful in the practice of true holiness, and introduce him 
into the heavenly country. That is the province of the 
gospel, ivhick is the pouter of God unto salvation, Rom. 
i. 16. We are not to despise the observation of Lud. 
Capellus on Gal. iv. 25. that mount Sinai was so cal¬ 
led from the word sen eh, which both in Hebrew and 
Arabic signifies a thorn, bush, and briers. For God 
spoke here to Moses from the bush. Mount Horeb 
also denotes driness and desolation: for God made 
choice of such places and names in giving the law, with 
a particular purpose, that the names might answer to 
the things ; and the things tipified, to their types. The 
law, considered in itself alone, is more dry and barren 
to sinful man than any rock or sandy desert, from which 
not even a drop of true piety can penetrate into the 
heart of man ; it also forms a horrid waste and desola¬ 
tion . by its threats and curses, with which, as with so 
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many (horns, it pricks and wounds the conscience of 
the sinner. And what the most excellent Lightfoot has 
remarked, deserves also to be added, Miscellan. c. 59 . 
The ceremonial lem, which only regarded the Jews, was 
given (at least, as to a great part ot it) piivately to Mo¬ 
ses in the tabernacle, Lev. i. I. and was demolished 
along with the tabernacle, when the vail was rent. 
The moral laze concerns the whole world, and was pub¬ 
lished in ‘the sight of all ; namely, from the top of a 
mountain ; and ought to last, as long as any mountain 
shall stand. The judicial law, which is more indifferent 
and may stand or fall, as shall seem most expedient for 
the common-weal, was not published so openly as the 
one, nor so privately as the other. 

XI. Besides, though the people were in their man¬ 
ner externally sanctified, yet they had not free access to 
the mountain. God commanded that the mountain 
and the people should be kept within bounds, and 
threatened those with death, who should dare to go up 
to the mountain, or to touch any part of it, Exod. xix. 13. 
This command appeared so severe, that Paul declares, 
they could not endure it, Heb. xii. 20. And as it is 
truly delightful and good to draxo near to God, Psal. 
Ixxiii. 28. so it is unpleasant and melancholy to be de¬ 
barred from access to him. That command was a 
proof that thc'Israelites were impure, and unworthy of 
the pre_sence of God. The very animals, appointed for 
their service, were reputed impure. And therefore 
proclamation was made. If even a beast touched the 
mountain, it should be stoned or thrust through zeith a 
dart. To such a degree were all things brought into 
the bondage of corruption by and on account of sinful 
man, Rom. viii. 21. 

XII. There were likewise awful signs, ■ such as loud 
claps of thunder, quivering flashes of lightning shining 
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along the cloud of thick darkness which covered the 
top of the mountain, black vapours of smoke ascending 
up to heaven, the earthquake, the quaking of the very 
mountain, as if sensible of the approach of God, and 
many other circumstances recorded, Exod. xix. 16, 18. 
Deut. iv. t'l. Heb. xii. 18. Now, to what purpose 
was all this apparatus ? It was, 1 . To proclaim the tre¬ 
mendous majesty of the Lawgiver, and to beget in the 
souls of men a reverence for his law ; God himself is 
come—that his fear max) he before your faces, that ye 
sin not, Exod. xx. 20. 2. To display the nature of the 

law, which, by demanding perfect obedience, and by 
the addition of dreadful threatenings, wonderfully 
strikes sinners to the heart, and, without any mixture 
of gospel-grace, leads to despair, and is to them the 
ministry of death and condemnation, 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9. 
But it is otherwise with the gospel, which, in this res¬ 
pect, is opposed to the law, Heb. xii. 18, 22. . 8. To 
put the faith and constancy of the Israelites to the trial, 
whether this terror of God would bring them to humi¬ 
lity and obedience, or whether through forwardness 
they would pour contempt upon him, or out of despair 
rebel against him, Exod. xx. 20. That he might prove 
you. 

XIII. But, notwithstanding this display of majesty, 
the Israelites saw no form or similitude of God, Deuf. 
iv. 12, 15. This was on purpose to prevent them from 
entertaining gross conceptions of the God of heaven, or 
corrupting themselves, and making to themselves a gra¬ 
ven image , the similitude of anyfgure, the likeness of 
male or female, ver. 16. For to what could they liken 
him, of whom they saw no similitude ? Is. xl. 25. To 
whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal ? saith 
the holy One. 
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XIV. The law, which God, in this manner, pub¬ 

lished, consists of ten words or commandments , Exod. 
xxxiv. 28. Deut. iv. 13. Wherefore the Greeks also 
called it decalogos, the decalogue . Moreover the 
contents of those ten words are various. 1 . There is 
the prescription of certain duties; and in this the na¬ 
ture of a law, as sue}?, properly consists. 2. The 
threatening of divine vengeance against the transgres¬ 
sors thereof, as in the second and third commandments : 
and this is the sanction of the covenant of works, from 
which all threatenings are derived, as we explained at 
large, book iii. chap. i. sect. 22. 3. The proposal of 

divine grace and favor; and as this is made to sinners, 
and that under a condition, not of perfect, but of sin¬ 
cere obedience ; so far it flows from the covenant of 
grace. 

XV. All the duties, required by tire law, are com¬ 
prehended under this one, viz. love , which is therefore 
called th t fulfilling of the laze , Rom. xiii. 10. and the 
bond of perfectness . Col. iii. 14. Moreover, seeing love 
either ascends to God, who, as the chief good, is to be 
loved above all, and with all our strength ; or extends 
itself to our neighbour, whom we are bound to love as 
ourselves, since he belongs to God equally with our¬ 
selves ; therefore Christ divides the whole law into those 
two capital precepts, Matth. xxii. 37, 38, 39. 

A VI. The most high God was not only pleased to 
publish his laws to Israel with aloud voice, in the pre¬ 
sence of the most august assembly of the whole people, 
but he likewise engraved them with his own Anger on. 
tables of stone, polished by himself for that purpose, 
Exod. xxiv. 12. & xxxi. 1,8. Deut. ix. 10. He chose 
to write his law, in order to prevent the oblivion of it, 
and to perpetuate the memorv of the giving and receiv- 

vol. m. c 
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ing it in Israel. And hence these tables are called the 
tables of testimony , Exod. xxxi. 13. & xxxiv. 29. both 
because they contained the declaration or testimony of 
the divine will, and because the preservation of them 
by the Israelites, was a testimony of the law given to, 
and received by them at Sinai. This writing also sig¬ 
nified the purpose of God, to write the law on the hearts 
of his elect, according to the promise of the covenant of 
grace, Jen xxxi. 33. 

XVII. Nor is it for nothing, that God himself would 
be the author of this writing, without making use of 
any man or angel. For this is the meaning of the Ho¬ 
ly Spirit, when he says, that the tables were written zviih 
the 'finger of God , Exod. xxxi. 18. and that the writing 
was the writing of God , Exod. xxxii. 16. The reasons 
were, 1. To set forth the pre-eminence of this law, not 
only above all human, but also above the other divine 
laws, which he permitted to be written by Moses. 2. 
To intimate that it is the work of God alone, to write 
the law on the heart, which is what neither man himself, 
nor the ministers of God can do, but the Spirit of God 
alone. And thus believers are the epistle of Christ , writ¬ 
ten not zeith ink, but xoilh the Spirit of the living God, 2 
Cor. iii. 3. 

XVIII. It likewise merits our attention, that this 
writing of God was not a drawing of certain letters on 
a plane, but an engraven writing, by incision and * ex-* 
cavation, Exod. xxxii. ]6. The term charuth, 
which occurs no where else, seems bv a commutation 
of letters of the same organ tetii and that;, to be 
• from ett arat, which signifies a graver, graving instru¬ 
ment or tool : so that chauath signifies to cut tcil/i a 
graver or stile, as R. Salomon has observed. This sig- 

* The author says, her inchmui et excrvntmem 9 which last sign*- 
nos a making- hollow. 
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riified not only the perpetuity of the law, in respect of 
its obligation (for characters so engraved are with much 
greater difficulty effaced, than letters drawn upon a 
plane) but also its deep engraving in the inward parts 
of the elect, which Satan himself, with all his power 
and stratagems, cannot erase. If we consider ourselves 
as corrupted by nature, our sin is written with a pen of 
iron , and zvith the point of a diamond , it is graven upon 
the table of our heart , Jer. xvii. 1 . But the grace of 
God will cancel that writing of sin, and, in the room of 
it, with the graver of his most holy Spirit, will engrave 
on the same table of our heart the characters of his law. 

XIX. Nor must we omit, that God would net write 
his law on paper or parchment, nay nor.even on wood, 
but would engrave it on tables of stone. That was done, 
as Abrabenel well remarks, “ that the foundations of the 
law might always remain uncorrupted, and this be a 
monument of the perpetuity of the law.” The other 
laws, which were to continue at least till the time of 
the restitution, and whose abrogation was at hand, for 
the weakness and unprofitableness thereof\ Hcb/vii. 18. 
were written by Moses on a less durable material. But 
this law, which is of eternal obligation, was engraved 
by God himself on stone. And why may wc not, on 
this occasion, reflect on the stony hardness of our own 
hearts ; on which, however, the characters of the divine 
law are imprinted by the Spirit of sanctification ? Mus- 
culus in Lncis communibus de decalogo says, “ It was 
not enough to have heard the voice ol God, unless there 
was also a literary monument, written by the finger of 
God, for the benefit of posterity, and for the conviction 
of the rocky conscience of a hardened people 3 and 
therefore tables of stone, and not paper were used.” 
See also J. Gerhardi Loc% comninn. de lege, sect. 5 . § 22 . 
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XX. These tables were two in number, enjoining 
the sanctification both of soul and body, the love both of 
God and our neighbour. They were also zcritten on 
both their sides j on the one side and on the other r cere 
they written, Exod. xxxii. 15. Which is either to be 
understood thus, that the tables shut or closed on each 
other like writing tables, and were written on their two 
sides that faced each other: or, what appears to be 
more simple, that each table was filled up with writing 
on each side thereof, in the manner of that which the 
Greeks call opsthographa, opsthogtaphy. And 
thus provision was actually made against a possibility 
of either taking from, or adding any thing to this law ; 
which also God expressly charged upon his people, 
Deut. iv. 2. and xii. 13. Nor is it preposterous to 
think, that, by this means, the sanctification of the 
whole man was shadowed forth. As there was no-part 
of these tables left unwritten by God, so there is no 
part of the believer, which the Spirit, by his sanctifying 
jnfiu ences, does not pervade, 1 Thess. v. 23. 

XXL But we cannot well determine, what number 
of precepts God inscribed on each table. For, when 
we refer the former precepts, treating of love to God, 
to the first table ; and the six following, which treat of 
love to our neighbour, to the second table ; we do not 
so much consider the manner of God’s writing, as the 
nature of the things ; as Christ also did, Matth. xxii. 
We have just heard, that the tables were written on 
both sides: and that they were of equal size, is very 
probable. But the four former precepts greatly exceed¬ 
ing the other six in length, it is scarce credible, they 
were contained in one table. 

XXII. When Moses came down from the mount, 
with the tables, written by God, in his hand, and, on 
his approach to the camp of the Israelites, observed the 
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calf, which Aaron had cast or founded at their com¬ 
mand, he was moved with a holy indignation, and 
threw the tables out of his hand and broke them, Exod. 
xxxii. 19. Dcut. ix. 16, 17. We are by all means to 
conclude, that Moses, fired with a zeal for God, broke 
these tables consistently with his duty. For this con¬ 
duct tended, 1 . To strike the Israelites with shame and 
terror, since, by this alarming action, he much more 
effectually convinced them of their breach of'covenant, 
than he could possibly have done by any vehemence or 
warmth of words ; by depriving them of that inestima¬ 
ble treasure, whereby they had otherwise excelled all 
other nations of the world. 2 . To demonstrate, that, 
by their breach of ihe most solemn covenant, they made 
themselves unworthy of the symbol of the divine pre¬ 
sence. For the words of the covenant were written on 
the tables, in order to their being placed in the ark, and 
that God might dwell upon the ark in the tabernacle. 
Therefore, by this indignation of Moses, God so order¬ 
ing it, it came to pass, that there was nothing which 
could be deposited in the ark •, and so the tabernacle 
could neither be erected, nor the propitiatory or mercy- 
seat be in the midst of Israel. 

XXIII. Nevertheless God, being entreated by Mo¬ 
ses, renewed the broken covenant, commanded Moses 
to hew two other tables, like the former, on which God 
himself might write the same words, Exod. xxxiv. 1 . 
Thus he was pleased to manifest his grace, that some 
token of his displeasure should remain, lest the facility 
of pardon should produce indolence and sloth. There 
was no art of man used in the former tables ; both the 
tables and the writing were God’s. But now some 
part of that so great dignity was impaired 3 since Mosci 
was commanded to bring the stones, when polished by 
the hands of man, that God might wiite the ten words 
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upon them. We are, however, taught, that the most 
holy persons can, indeed, offer nothing to God (if even 
they can do that) but smooth tables without any cha¬ 
racters. The whole writing is to be entirely ascribed 
to God the author of holiness. 

XXIV. While these things were doing, God again 
prohibited the Israelites from coming near the mount ; 
nor, indeed, did he suffer either sheep or oxen to feed 
in sight of it, Exod. xxxiv. 3. because, by their idola¬ 
try, they had made themselves abominable in the sight 
of God. We men, perhaps, might have thought, that 
the miracle would have been more illustrious, if the 
writing had been made to appear in an instant on the 
bare tables in the sight of ail: but now the writing was 
performed in secret, before Moses alone, in order to 
leave some room for faith, to embrace even what it sees 
not. However, God sufficiently obviated the cavilling 
of carnal reason ; it being evident, that Moses neither 
rook any graving-tool with him, nor could find any in 
the mount. For God so orders the dispensation of his 
heavenly doctrine, as to prove the obedience and doci¬ 
lity of believers, and yet to leave no room for doubting; 
as Calvin has ingeniously observed. 

XXV. But there was another way by which God as¬ 
serted the authority of his law ; namely, by that extra¬ 
ordinary splendor, which glistened in the face of Mo¬ 
ses, when he came down from the mount, with the ta¬ 
bles oi the testimony in bis hands, so that the Israelites 
were not able to look upon him, but he was obliged to 
put a vail on his face, when he spoke with them, Exod. 
xxxiv. 30, &c. This also was a part of the ornament 
and giory of the law, as the apostle intimates, 2 Cor. 
iii. 7. lor, ii .Moses himself, who was a minister, ap¬ 
peared in such eminent glory, the ministration itself 
could not be less glorious. But since the Israelites 
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could not bear that splendor, that was to them an indi¬ 
cation, how far they had departed from God by their 
ingratitude, who were so much afraid at the sight of 
the servant. This distinction therefore might really 
humble them 5 since Moses was favored with a nearer 
view of the glory of Goa himself, and with having the 
effulgence of that glory in the skin of his face; while 
they, being struck with terror, started back at the sight 
of a mortal man. Moreover, it being said, that Moses, 
when he spoke to Israel, put a vail on his face, this was 
a proof, that the great mysteries, and the true end of 
the law, which is Christ for righteousness, to every one 
that helieveth, Rom. x. 4. were concealed from them, 
2 Cor. iii. 13. And finally, the apostle observes, that 
the glory of the face of Moses was to be done away as 
useless, 2 Cor. iii. 7. It might be, that this shining 
splendor of his skin lasted not long ; at least it vanished 
at death : which was a visible proof, that the glory of 
the Mosaic ministration was afterwards to have a peri¬ 
od, to make way for the more eminent glory of the mi¬ 
nistry or Christ. 

XXVI. These tables were deposited in the ark of 
the covenant under the mercy-seat, Exod. xxv. 16. 
Deut. x. 5. 1 Kings viii. 9. not only to be kept there 
as a most precious piece of furniture, and a symbol ot 
the divine covenant ; but especially to signify, that 
Christ, who was typified by the ark, was to have the 
law of God in the midst of his bowels, or within his 
heart, Psal. xl. 8. and to fulfil it perfectly for his peo¬ 
ple : likewise, that Christ had not only the propitiatory 
or mercy-seat, whereby our sins are covered, but also 
the law, which was to be the rule of life and directory 
of gratitude to those who are reconciled with God. 

XXVII. It has been formerly, and is to this day a 
matter of dispute in the chuich, whether the laws of 
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the two tables, as they were given to the people of Is¬ 
rael by Moses, are of perpetual obligation, and extend 
even to us Christians. Hieronymus Zanchius, cperum 
tom. iv. lib. 1. c. 11. maintains at large and by several 
arguments, that we Christians have nothing to do with 
the moral precepts, as they were given to the Israelites 
by Moses ; but only in so far as they agree with the 
law of nature, common to all nations, and were con¬ 
firmed by Christ, whom we acknowledge to be our 
King. And Musculus writes to the same purpose, Loc. 
commun. de abrogation legis Mosaiccc. But while Da¬ 
vid Parens gives his opinion about the opposite opinions 
of Dominicus a Soto and Bellarmine, the former of 
whom denied, that we are subject to the law of the de¬ 
calogue, as it was delivered by Moses ; but the latter, 
on the contrary, maintained, that the law, as given by- 
Moses, was also binding on us; though he premises 
fad libr. Bellarmini de justificatione iv. c. 6.) that it is 
of small importance to dispute about the ministry of 
Moses, by which the law was formerly promulgated, 
provided the law, and the obedience thereof, be in vi¬ 
gour or force in the church : yet he says, that Bellar- 
mine’s opinion is to be retained, as the safer and more 
preferable. Rivet, in explicaf. dccalog. thinks 1 , that 
the difference is not in the thing, but in the man¬ 
ner of expression : for all agree, that all the moral 
duties contained in the law, are of perpetual observance 
among Christians, in so far as they are natural precepts 
imprinted on the minds of all, by Cod, the author of 
natureand as, by way of instruction, they are con¬ 
tained in the written laws, they are a great, nay a ne¬ 
cessary help to our weakness and ignorance. Yet he 
rather seems to incline to the sentiment of Zanchius and 
Musculus. "We shall comprehend our own opinion in 
the following positions. 
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XXVIII. 1. Seeing the decalogue contains the sum 
of the law of nature, and, as to its substance, is one 
and the same therewith, so far it is of perpetual and 
universal obligation. And thus far all divines are 
agreed, the Socinians themselves not excepted. See 
Volkel. lib. iv. c. 5. 

XXIX. 2. We are not only to perform the duties 
which it requires, because they are agreeable to reason; 
and to abstain from the contrary vices, because reason 
declares them to be base and vile ; but also under this 
formal notion, because God has enjoined those duties, 
and prohibited those vices ; that his authority, as Law¬ 
giver, may be acknowledged, and our goodness have 
the nature of an obedience ; which, as such, is found¬ 
ed on the alone authority of him who commands. And 
who can doubt, that it is the duty of a rational creature, 
to'acknowledge God as his supreme Lord and Gover¬ 
nor, to whose will, without any further examination, he 
ought, to submit, saying. Lord , what zvouldst thou have 
me to do ? 

XXX. 3. The Gentiles, who had heard nothing of 
the giving of the law in the wilderness, were not bound 
to the observance of that law, as it was published to 
the Israelites, but only as inscribed on their own con¬ 
sciences. Hence the apostle says, that as many as 
have sinned without law, namely, the written law, 
shall also perish without law, Rom. ii. 12. that is, shall 
not be condemned in consequence of the law, as deli¬ 
vered to Israel in writing, but of the violation of the na¬ 
tural law. However, if any of the Gentiles came to 
have any knowledge of the giving of this law, they were 
to believe, that the precepts of it were spoken to them 
no less than they were to Israel ; nor could they ne¬ 
glect them without throw ing contempt on God, and 
incurring the forfeiture of salvation. 

Vol. III. ' D 
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XXXI. 4. Though the precepts of common hones¬ 
ty, in some special manner, and with some particular 
circumstances, were originally appointed fora peculiar 
people, yet they are still binding, by a divine authority 
on all those who come to know, that God formerly en¬ 
joined them to their neighbours. For instance, what 
Paul wrote to the Romans, is no less binding on us, 
than it was on them ; because the obligation is found¬ 
ed on the manifestation or discovery of the divine 
will and pleasure. When therefore God has said to any 
particular person, that this or that duty is incumbent 
upon him, as a rational creature, who ought to bear a 
resemblance to the divine image ; all other men, who 
hear this, are as much bound to that duty, as he to 
whom it was first proposed ; not only because they ap¬ 
prehend the matter of that precept to be consonant to 
reason ; but also because that command was given by 
God, no matter to whom it was given at first. 

XXXII. 5. Common precepts, which bind all to 
whom they are made known, on account of the autho¬ 
rity of him who enjoins them, may be pressed upon 
some by certain peculiar reasons. For instance, the 
precept concerning constancy in the faith of the gospel, 
might be pressed on Jews and Gentiles from different 
motives ; and yet the precept remain common to both. 
Thus, when God published the decalogue to the Israel¬ 
ites, he annexed some reasons, which, according to the 
letter, were peculiar to them alone : because what 
was a common duty to all, he was pleased, in an espe¬ 
cial manner, to recommend to them. Yet in his wis¬ 
dom he published those reasons, in such a manner, as 
to concern others also, by way of analogy, and in their 
mvstical signification. 

XXXIII. 6. As the people of Israel constituted the 
church at that time, and as Jesus Christ the Son of 
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God, and King of the church, prescribed the decalogue 
to them, it follows, that the same law retains its force 
in the church, till it be abrogated again by the King 
of the church. We are not to think, that the church 
of the Old Testament, which consisted of Israelites, 
and that of the New, though, for the greatest part, 
made up of Gentiles, were a quite different people. 
They ought to be looked upon as one kingdom of Christ, 
who made both one , Eph. ii. H. and who graffed us, 
when wild olives, into that fat olive, Rom. xi. 17. 
And consequently, the laws, which were once given 
to the church by Christ the King, are always binding 
on the whole church, unless Christ shall declare, that 
he has abrogated them by some other institution. But 
it is absurd to imagine, that Christ- abrogated the moral 
law, in so far as he gave it, by the mediation of Moses, 
to the church of Israel, and directly confirmed the same 
law to the Christian church. For seeing it is the same 
Jaw of the same King, in one and the same kingdom, 
though that kingdom is enriched with new T accessions 
and new privileges ; w r hy should we suppose it abrogat¬ 
ed, and ratified again almost in the same breath ? Nay, 
many considerations persuade us to believe, that the 
law of the decalogue was given to the church, in order 
to be a perpetual rule, from thb manner in which it was 
given. 

XXXIV. For as these commandments were pub¬ 
lished before the assembly of the whole church, in the 
hearing of all, while the other precepts were given to 
Moses alone in his sacred retirement; as they w’ere en¬ 
graved on tables of stone by the finger of God, to the 
end that, as Calvin remarks, this doctrine might re¬ 
main in perpetual force ; and seeing they, and they 
alone, were put in the ark of the covenant, under the 
wings and guardianship of God himself; God plainly 
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shewed, by so many prerogatives, that the reason of 
those precepts was far different from that of the others, 
which were only imposed on the church for a time. 

XXXV. From these things the rashness of a late ca¬ 
techist appears, who maintains, that the ten command¬ 
ments were written on tables of stone, to shew, that 
they were to continue in force while those tables lasted; 
but that When the tables were lost, the law, that was 
written upon them, was to be abrogated ; and that 
they were laid up in the ark of the covenant, to signify, 
that they were of the same nature with that ark, and 
that covenant, that is, of a fading or perishing nature. 
But if this was true, it will follow, that the Israelites, 
from the destruction of the first temple, when the ark 
with the tables of the law was lost, were set free from 
the binding power of the decalogue ; and that there was 
no difference between the decalogue and the other ce¬ 
remonies, the ark being, as it were, the centre of the 
ceremonies; nay that the decalogue was in this respect 
inferior to the other ceremonies, as the latter continued 
to the coming of Christ, but the decalogue was abro¬ 
gated by the Babylonish captivity. All which notions 
are so false, and so distant from all sound divinity, that 
they have almost an air of impiety. 

XXXVI. We may add, that Christ has declared, he 
ivas not come to destroy, but to fulfil the la:o, Matth. 
v. 17. To destroy, signifies there, to abrogate, and to 
free men from the obligation of it, as appears from ver. 
19. But that Christ speaks of the law of the decalogue, 
we gather from what follows, where he explains the 
precepts of that law’, and recommends them to his dis¬ 
ciples. And when Paul, Rom. xiii. 9. and James, 
chap, ii, 8, 11. inculcate the precepts of the law on 
Christians, in the same terms in which they were deli¬ 
vered by Moses to -Israel, they don’t, insist upon this 
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consideration, that they were agreeable to the dictat&s . 
of right reason, or were ratified again by Christ, but 
that they were thus formerly published and written by 
Cod. Nay, Eph. vi. 2. the apostle not only insists .on 
the promise that was annexed to the fifth command¬ 
ment, but also on the order of the precepts, recom¬ 
mending honor or regard to parents from this argument, 
that this is the first commandment with promise. But if 
the decalogue, as it was formerly delivered to the church 
of Israel, did not concern Christians, that argument of 
the apostle (which be it far from us to say) would have 
no force with Christians. 

XXXVII. Finally, if the decalogue, as it was for¬ 
merly given to the church, was not now binding on the 
same ; it must necessarily have been revoked by God, 
and abrogated by Christ : both which is absurd. For 
who. will be so bold, as to suppose God to speak in this 
manner : “ It is indeed my will, that you observe those 
natural precepts, which I formerly commanded the Is¬ 
raelites, in the law, that was published with such solem¬ 
nity ; but, for the future, I will not have you.bound to 
these, because of my command, but because nature re¬ 
quires it.” And why should Christ abrogate the pre¬ 
cepts given to the church of Israel, in order directly to 
give the very .same precepts again to the Christian 
church ? Not to say, that there is not the least sign of 
.any such abrogation in the sacred writings. 

. XXXVIII. However, we do not refuse, that the 
law of the covenant of works was abolished by Christ 
in its federal consideration. 1. As to its rigour, which 
required of man himself an obedience in every part and 
degree perfect, as the condition of justification,.-and 
that without any promise of the Spirit and of sanctifying 
grace. 2. As to the curse, which it threatens against 
all who deviate from it in the least. And in this sense 
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Paul says, that zee are not under the laze, hut under 
grace, Rom. vi. 14. though as to its normal relation, or 
as it is the rule of life and manners, it was not even for 
a moment abrogated or abolished by Christ. Do zee 
then make void the lazv through faith ? God forbid ; yea 
tee establish the lazv, Rom. iii. 31. In that respect 
Christians are no less under the decalogue, than the 
Jews were formerly: and that not only, because the 
precepts- of it are just and holy, but also because they 
are commandments, which were formerly promulgated 
with so much majesty and pomp : or, which is almost 
the very same thing, not only on account of the doctrine 
they contain, but also of the authority of the supreme 
Governor. 

XXXIX. Let us now consider the use of this law in 
all ages of the world: and this may be considered either 
absolutely and in itself, or relatively, with respect to a 
certain condition or state of man. In itself, the law is, 
1 . A representation of true virtue, a delineation of in¬ 
ternal and external goodness, and a copy of that holi¬ 
ness which is worthy of Gcd. 2 . A demonstration of 
the way in which a rational creature can come to have 
glorious communion with God : zchich if a man do, he 
shall live in them. Lev. xviii. 5. The commandment 
zchich zvas ordained to life, Rom. vii. 10 . None attains 
to life but by this law, which must be fulfilled either by 
man himself, or a surety for him. 3. A command of 
the supreme Ruler, binding every one to obedience, un¬ 
der the threatening of eternal death. Lev. xviii. 2, 3 , 4 . 
Deut. xxvii. 26. 

XL. The state of man, to which the law has its pe¬ 
culiar relations, is threefold ; viz. Yds first, his fallen, 
and his restored* state. In his,/?/\yf state, it was to man, 
i. The rule of his nature, and of all his action ; to 
which he willingly, and with the greatest complacency 
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of soul, conformed himself. 2. The most excellent 
beautiful ornament of man,'as stamped and impressed 
by the creating hand of God on his mind. 3. The con¬ 
dition of the covenant of works, which man himself 
was to perform in order to obtain consummate bliss and 
happiness. 

XLL In his fallen stale , it serves, 1. To discover 
and convince man of his sin, Rom. iii. 20. By the law 
is the knowledge of sin. And the precepts of the law 
do this tvro ways. First, as in a mirror, they discover 
to man the vileness both of his life and actions, Jam. i. 
23. Then by its irritating power, whereby, on account 
of human depravity, they stir up sin, which otherwise 
lay dormant; so that, like one galled by a bridle, the 
more strictly sin is prohibited and restrained, the more 
vehemently it resists and makes opposition, every thing 
that would keep it under being offensive to it. The 
apostle excellently illustrates this, Rom. vii. 7, 13. '2. 
To denounce the curse against man ; which it does by 
its comminutions: jy 010 ice /mow, that what, things soever 
the law saith, it saith to them who are wider the law 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 
become guilty before God, Rom. iii. 19. 3. To be a. 

restraint upon men, and bring them to some external 
honest deportment, in order to preserve civil govern¬ 
ment, and prevent the destruction of mankind by adul¬ 
teries, rapines, oppressions, and the like hainous crimes. 
The apostle seems particularly to intimate this office of 
the law, 1 Tim. i. 9. when he says, that the law is not 
made for a righteous man, bid for the lawless and diso¬ 
bedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, Sic. For he 
shews, that it is a curb to those prevailing lusts of the 
flesh, which otherwise would be immoderately extra¬ 
vagant. 4. To bring sinners to Christ: For Christ, is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
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Iievethy Rom. x. 4. The law was our schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ, Gal. iii. 24. This is not only true 
of the ceremonial, but also of the law of the decalogue, 
which brings to Christ these two ways : first, as it re¬ 
ally keeps an elect person,- while in an unconverted 
state, in some measure, in the way of his duty, that he 
may not obstinately neglect all concern for righteous¬ 
ness and his soul. For where the Spirit of God does 
not yet bear rule, sinful lusts break forth there, in such 
a manner, that the soul which is obnoxious to them, is 
in danger of sinking into forgetfulness and contempt of 
God : and they would actually do this, did not the 
Lord put a bar thereto by this remedy of his law. But 
principally the law brings to Christ, as it strips man of 
all confidence in his own goodness and righteousness, , 
and, by an acknowledgment of his misery, deeply hum¬ 
bles him, that so he may be thus prepared to endeavour 
after what before he thought he did not stand in need of. 

XLII. In the state of restoration it teacheth belie¬ 
vers, 1. How perfect the obedience was, which Christ 
performed for them, and how much they are under ob¬ 
ligations to him, since he, who was Lord of the law, 
subjected himself to it for them, not only to obey its 
precepts, but to endure the curse, that he might redeem 
them from the law. Gal. iv. 4, 5. 2. At what distance 

they still are from that perfection of holiness, which the 
law requires ; in order the better to bring them to hu¬ 
mility, and to a denial of all self-righteousness, Phil, 
iii. 8, 9. and a longing after a blessed perfection, Rom. 
vii. 24. 3. What is the rule of their gratitude, and the 

mark st which they ought to aim, Phil. iii. 12. 1 Tim. 
i. 5. 4. and lastly, It bears witness to, approves and 

commends, the beginnings of sanctification, and com¬ 
forts those as being true Israelites, who delight in the 
law of God after the imvard man. The law does this. 
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not from its own authority, which can admit of nothing 
but what is perfectly holy, and condemns every thing 
that is stained but with the least spot; but from the 
authority of the grace of Christ, to whom it is now sub¬ 
servient, and at whose command it commends even the 
imperfect works of belieters, declares them to be sin¬ 
cere, and so far approves of them as conformable to it¬ 
self ; and in that sense the righteousness of the law is 
fulfilled in those who walk not after the flesh , but after 
the Spirit, Rom. viii. 4. 

XLIIL Upon these ten words or commandments 
God entered into a covenant with Israel; The Lord our 
God made a covenant with us in Horeb, Deut. v. 2 . So 
that the ten words are called the words of the covenant, 
Exod. xxxiv. 2S. and the covenant itself, Deut. iv. 13. 
nay the tables, on which they were written, are called 
the tables of the covenant, Deut. ix. 9. The plan of 
this covenant is that contract which God entered into 
with Israel, a little before the law was given, Exod. 
xix. 5, 6 , 8 . Its solemn ratification was made by those 
signs which are recorded/Exod. xxiv. -3. seq. 

XLIV. The stipulation on the part of God was pub¬ 
lished in these words, Exod. xix. 5, 6 . Now therefore, 
if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all 
people: for all the earth is mine. And ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation. We are 
not to think, that God, by these words, required Israel 
to perform perfect obedience in all parts and degrees, 
as the condition of the covenant. For, in that case, the 
whole of this proposal would be nothing, but an int? 
maticn of an inevitable curse; seeing it is absolutely im¬ 
possible for sinful man to give such a perfect obser¬ 
vance, even thou?h he is regenerated and sanctified. 
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But a conditional proposal upon an impossible condi¬ 
tion, is equivalent to an absolute denial. It is indeed 
true, that the law, considered as a rule, cannot but en¬ 
join 1 a holiness absolutely perfect in every respect ; 
which we have elsewhere»professedly proved : but the 
case is different, when something is required as the con¬ 
dition of a covenant. The man indeed is still bound 
to perfect holiness, so far that the least deviation is a 
sin : but yet supposing a covenant of grace, among the 
benefits of which is remission of sins, God stipulates 
with his people in this manner; If, with sincerity of 
heart, you keep my precepts, and recover from your 
falls by renewed repentance, I will upon that give you 
an evidence, that I am your God. Here therefore he 
requires a sincere, though not, in every respect, a per¬ 
fect, observance of his commands. 

XLV. Upon that condition, he promises to them not 
only temporal blessings, such as the possession of the 
land of Canaan, and a peaceable life there, abounding 
with all plenty of every thing desirable, Exod. xx. 12. 
but also spiritual and eternal, when he says, that he 
will be their God and they his people, in that sense 
which he promised the land to the pious fathers : Thai 
he may establish thee to-day for a people unto himself, 
and that he may be unto thee a God, as he hath said un¬ 
to thee, and as he hath szoorn unto thy fathers, to Abra¬ 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, Deut. xxix. 13. Compare 
Jer. vii. 22, 23. But that these words comprise life 
eternal, and the resurrection of the body, we learn from 
our Lord, Matth. xxiii. 32. 

• XLVI. To this stipulation of God the Israelites 
agreed, Exod. xix. 8. And all the people answered to¬ 
gether, and said, All that the Lord hath spoken, zee za'll 
do. Which they repeated upon the publication of the 
law, Exod. xxiv. 3. And all the people answered zoith 
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one- voice, and said, All the zcords that the Lord hath 
said will zee do. The pious among the Israelites, con¬ 
scious of their own inability and manifold infirmities, 
humbly promised, depending by faith on the gracious 
influences of divine strength, an obedience not indeed 
perfect (for that would be to incur the guilt of a lie) but 
yet sincere, and by no means feigned. The others, as 
they did not duly attend either to the spiritual perfection 
of the law, or to their own natural inability, rashly and 
confusedly bound themselves to the observance of all 
the precepts. Yet so far these words were good and 
acceptable to God, as by them they testified some de¬ 
gree of readiness of soul, Deut. v. 33, 34, 35. 

XLVII. Now concerning this covenant, made upon 
the ten commandments, it is queried, whether it was a 
covenant of works, or a covenant of grace ? We judge 
proper to premise some things, previous to the deter¬ 
mination of this question. And first, we observe, that 
in the ministry of Moses, there was a repetition of the 
doctrine concerning the law of the covenant of works. 
For both the very same precepts are inculcated, on 
which theucovenant of works was founded, and which 
constituted the condition of that covenant and that 
sentence is repeated, zchich if a man do, he shall live in 
them, Lev. xviii. 5 . Ezek. xx. 1 i, 13. by which formula, 
the righteousness, which is of the law, is described, 
Rom. x. 5. And the terror of the covenant of works is 
increased by repeated comminations; and that voice 
heard. Cursed be he that confirmeih not all the zcords of 
this laze to do them, Deut. xxvii. 20. Now the apostle 
declares, that this is the curse of the law, as the law is 
opposed to faith, or the covenant of grace, Gal. iii. 10 , 
12 . Nay, as the requirement of obedience was rigid 
under the ministry of Moses, the promises of spiritual 
and saving grace were more rare and obscure, the me a- 
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sure of the Spirit granted to the Israelites scanty and 
short, Deut. xxix. 4. and on the contrary, the denun¬ 
ciation of the curse frequent and express ; hence the 
ministry of Moses is called the ministration of death and 
condemnation, 2 Cor-, iii. 7, 9. doubtless because it men¬ 
tioned the condemnation of the sinner, and obliged the 
Israelites to subscribe to it. 

XLVIII. Secondly, We more especially remark, that 
when the law was given from mount Sinai or Horeb, 
there was a repetition of the covenant of works. For 
those tremendous signs of thunders and lightnings, of 
an earthquake, a thick smoke and black darkness, were 
adapted to strike Israel with great terror. And the 
setting bounds and limits round about the mount, 
whereby the Israelites were kept at a distance from the 
presence 6f God, upbraided them with that separation, 
which sin had made between God and them. In a 
word, “ Whatever we read, Exod. xix.” (says Calvin 
on Heb. xii. 19.) “ is intended to inform the people, 
that God then ascended his tribunal, and manifested 
himself as an impartial Judge. If an innocent animal 
happened to approach, he commanded it to be thrust 
through with a dart ; how much sorer punishment were 
sinners liable to, who were conscious of their sins, nay, 
and knew themselves indited by the law, as guilty of 
eternal death r” ' See the same author on Exod. xix. ], 
16. And the apostle in this matter, Ileb. xii. 18.—22. 
sets mount Sinai in opposition to-mount Zion, the ter¬ 
rors ot the law to the sweetness of the gospel. 

XLIX. Thirdly, We are not, however, to imagine, 
that the doctrine of the covenant of works was repeated, 
in order to set up again such a covenant with the Israel¬ 
ites, in which they were to seek for righteousness and 
salvation. For we have already proved, book i. chap. 
:x. sect. 20, that this could not possibly be renewed in 
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that manner with a sinner, on account of the justice 
and truth of God, and the nature of the covenant of 
works, which admits of no pardon of sin. See also 
Hornbeck. Tltcol. Tract. tom. 2. p. 10. Besides, -if 
the Israelites were taught to seek salvation by the works 
of the lav/, th.cn the law had been contrary to the pro¬ 
mise made to the fathers many ages before. But now 
says the apostle, Gal. iii. 17. The covenant that teas con¬ 
firmed before of God in Christ, the laze, zohick teas four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it 
should make the promise of none effect. The Israelites 
were; therefore, thus put in mind of the covenant of 
works, in order to convince them of their sin and mise¬ 
ry, to drive them out of themselves, to shew them the 
necessity of a satisfaction, and to compel them to Christ. 
And so their being thus brought to a remembrance of 
the covenant of works, tended to promote the covenant 
of grace. 

L. Fourthly, There likewise accompanied this giving 
of the law the repetition of some things belonging to 
the covenant of grace. For that God should propose a 
covenant of friendship to sinful man, call himself his 
God (at least in the sense it was said to the elect in Isp 
racl) take to himself any people, separated from others, 
for his peculiar treasure, assign to.them the land of Ca¬ 
naan as a pledge of heaven, promise his grace to those 
that love him and keep his commandments, and cir¬ 
cumscribe the vengeance denounced against despisers 
within certain bounds, and tfc like ; these things mani¬ 
festly discover a covenant of grace : and without suppo¬ 
sing the suretiship of the Messiah, it could not consist¬ 
ently with the divine justice and truth, be proposed to 
man a sinner. Judiciously says Calvin on Exod. xix'. 
17. “ By these words we arc taught, that these prodi¬ 
gies or signs were not given, to drive the people from 
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the presence of God ; nor were they struck with any 
terror, to exasperate their minds with a hatred of in¬ 
struction ; but that the covenant of God was no less 
lovely, than awful. For they are commanded to go 
and meet God, to present themselves with a ready af¬ 
fection of soul to obey him. Which could not be, un¬ 
less they had heard something in the law besides pre¬ 
cepts and threatenings.” See also Tilenus, Syntagm. 
p. 1. disp. S3. § 18, 19, 20, 28, 29. 

LI. Having premised these observations I answer to 
the question : The covenant made with Israel at mount 
Sinai was not formally the covenant of works. 1. Be¬ 
cause that cannot be renewed with the sinner, in such 
a sense as to say, If, for the future, thou shall perfectly 
perform every instance of obedience, thou shait be jus¬ 
tified by that, according to the covenant of works. For 
by this the pardon of former sins would be presuppos¬ 
ed, which the covenant of works excludes. 2. Because 
God did not require perfect obedience, from Israel, as 
a condition of this covenant, as a cause of claiming the 
reward ; but sincere obedience, as an evidence of re¬ 
verence and gratitude. 3. Because it did not conclude 
Israel under the curse, in the sense peculiar to the co¬ 
venant of works, where all hope of pardon was cut off, 
if they sinned but in the least instance. 

LII. However the carnal Israelites, not adverting to 
God’s purpose or intention, as they ought, mistook the 
true meaning of that covenant, embraced it as a cove¬ 
nant of works, and by it sought for righteousness. Paul 
declares this, Rom. ix. 31, 32. But Israel which fol¬ 
lowed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to 
the law of righteousness j wherefore? Because they 
sought it not by faith, but as it zeere by the zeorks of the 
laze-: for they stumbled, at that stumbling-stone. To the 
same purpose it is, that. Gal. iv. 2-1, 25. he compares 
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to the Ishmaelites the Israelites, while they tarried in 
the deserts of Arabia, which was the country of tire 
former, who are born to bondage of their mother Ha- 
ear, or the covenant of mount Sinai, and beinji desti- 

O ^ n ^ 

tute of true righteousness, shall, with Ishmael, be at 
length turned out of the house of their heavenly Father. 
For, in that place, Paul does not consider the covenant 
of mount Sinai as in itself, and in the intention of God, 
offered to the elect, but as abused by carnal and hypo¬ 
critical men. Let Calvin again speak : “ The apostle 
declares, that, by the children of Sinai, he meant hy¬ 
pocrites, persons who are at length cast out of the 
church of Cod, and disinherited. What therefore is 
that generation unto bondage, which he there speaks 
of ? It is doubtless those who basely abuse the law, and 
conceive nothing concerning it but what is servile. 
The pious fathers, who lived under the Old Testament, 
did not so. For the servile generation of the law did 
not hinder them from having the spiritual Jerusalem for 
their mother. But they who stick to the bare law, and 
acknowledge not its pedagogy, by which they are 
brought to Christ, but rather make it an obstacle to 
their coming to him, these are Ishmaelites” (for thus, 
and I think rightly, Marlorat reads) cc born unto bond¬ 
age.” The design of the apostle therefore, in that place, 
is jiot to teach us, that the covenant of mount Sinai was 
nothing but a covenant of works, altogether opposite 
to the gospel-covenant ; but only that the gross Israel¬ 
ites misunderstood the mind of God, and basely abused 
his covenant 5 as all such do, who seek for rmhteous- 
ness by the law. See again Calvin on Rom. x. 4 . 

LIII. Nor was it formally a covenant of "grace : be¬ 
cause that requires not only obedience, but also promi¬ 
ses, and bestows strength to obey. For thus the cove¬ 
nant of grace is made known, JVrr. xxxii. 39. And I 
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null give them one heart, and one tray, that, they may 
fear me for,ever. But such a promise appears not in 
the covenant made at mount Sinai. Nay, God, on this 
very account, distinguishes the new covenant of grace 
from the Sinaitic, Jer. xxxi. 31, 32, 33. And Moses 
loudly proclaims, Deut. xxix. 4. Yet the Lord hath not 
given you a heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears 
to hear, unto this day. Certainly, the chosen from 
among Israel had obtained this : yet not in virtue of 
this covenant, which stipulated obedience, but gave 
not power for it; but in virtue of the covenant of grace, 
which also belonged to them. 

LIV. What was it then ? It was a national covenant 
between God and Israel, whereby Israel promised to 
God a sincere obedience to all his precepts, especially 
to the ten words ; God, on the other hand, promised 
to Israel, that such an observance would be acceptable 
to him, nor want its reward, both in this life, and in 
that which is to come, both as to soul and body. This 
reciprocal promise supposed a covenant of grace. For, 
without the assistance of the covenant of grace, man 
cannot sincerely promise that observance ; and y.et that 
an imperfect observance should be acceptable to God, 
is wholly owing to the covenant of grace. Tt also sup¬ 
posed the doctrine of the covenant of works, the terror 
of which being increased by those tremendous signs 
that attended it, they ought to have been excited to 
embrace that covenant of God. This agreement there¬ 
fore is a consequent both of the covenant of grace and 
of works ; but was formally neither the one nor the 
other. A like agreement and renewal of the covenant 
between God and the pious is frequent ; both national 
and individual. Of the former see Josh. xxiv. 22. 2 
Chron. xv. 12. 2 Kings' xxiii. 3. Neh. x. 29. Of the 
latter, Psal. cxix. 106. It is certain, that in the pas- 
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Sages we have named, mention is made of some cove¬ 
nant between God and his people. If any should ask 
me, of what kind, whether of works or of grace ? I 
shall answer, it is 'formally neither : but a covenant of 
sincere piety, which supposes both. 

LV. Hence the question, which is very much agi¬ 
tated at this day, may be decided ; namely. Whether 
the ten words are nothing but the form of the covenant of 
grace P This, I apprehend, is by no means an accu¬ 
rate way of speaking. For since a covenant strictly so 
called consists in a mutual agreement, what is properly 
the form of the N covenant should contain the said mutual 
agreement. But the ten words contain only a prescrip¬ 
tion of duty, fenced on the one hand by threatenings, 
taken from the covenant of works ; on the other, by 
promises, which belong to the covenant of grace. 
Hence the scripture, when it speaks properly, says that 
a covenant was made upon these ten words, or, after 
the tenor if those words, Exod. xxxiv. 27. distinguish¬ 
ing the covenant itself, which consists in a mutual 
agreement, from the ten words, which contain the con¬ 
ditions of it. The form of the covenant is exhibited 
by those words, which we have already quoted from 
Exod. xix. 5, 6, 8. I deny not, that the ten command¬ 
ments are frequently in scripture called the covenant of 
God. But, at the same time, no person can be igno¬ 
rant, that the term covenant has various significations 
in the Hebrew, and often signifies nothing but a pre¬ 
cept, as Jer. xxxiv. 13, 14. Thus Moses explains him- 
selt on this head, Deut. iv. 13. And he declared unto 
you his covenant, which he commanded you to perform, 
even ten commandments. They are therefore called a 
covenant by a synecdoche, because they contain those 
precepts, which God, when he set his covenant before 
Vol. III. E 
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them, required the Israelites to/observe, and to which 
the said Israelites bound themselves by covenant. 

LVI. The ten words or commandments, therefore, 
are not the form of a covenant properly so called, but 
the rule of duty : much less are they the form of the co¬ 
venant of grace ; because that covenant, in its strict 
signification, consists of mere promises, and, as it re¬ 
lates to elect persons, has the nature of a testament, or 
last will, rather than of a covenant strictly speaking, 
and depends on no condition ; as we have at large ex¬ 
plained and proved, book iii. chap. i. sect. 8, &c. And 
Jeremiah has shewn us, that the form of the covenant 
of grace consists in absolute promises, chap. xxxi. S3, 
54. and xxxii. S3, 59, 40. In like manner, Isaiah, 
chap. liv. 10. 

LVII. Least of all can it be said, that the ten words 
are nothing but the form of the covenant of grace, since 
we may look upon them as having a relation to any co¬ 
venant whatever. They may be considered in a two¬ 
fold manner. 1. Precisely, as a law. 2. As an instru¬ 
ment of the covenant. As a laze, they are the rule of 
our nature and actions, which he has prescribed, who 
has a right to command. This they were from the be¬ 
ginning, this they still are, and this they will continue 
to be, under whatever covenant, or in whatever state 
man shall be. As an instrument of the covenant, they 
point out the way to eternal salvation ; or contain the 
condition of enjoying that salvation ; and that both un¬ 
der the covenant of grace and of works, but with this 
difference, that, under the covenant of works, this con¬ 
dition is required to be performed by man himself; un¬ 
der the covenant of grace it is proposed as already per¬ 
formed, or to be performed by a Mediator. Things, 
which those very persons, with whom we are no.w dis¬ 
puting, will not venture to deny. ■ 
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Of the Doctrine of the Prophets. 
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j[_ HE plan we formerly laid down, should now re¬ 
quire to speak a little of those things from Moses him¬ 
self and the succeeding prophets, which they have pub¬ 
lished concerning the person, natures, states, offices, and 
blessings of the Messiah. And it would be easv to 
shew, that nothing remarkable did befal our Jesus, no¬ 
thing great was either said or done by him, which the 
prophets did not foretel was to come to pass. The pro¬ 
phets, I say, who prophesied of (he grace that should 
come unto us j searching :chat, or zohat manner of time 
the Spirit cf Christ zchich zoos in them did signify, zvhen 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Chris', and the 
glory that should foilozv, 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. and who all, 
with one consent, give witness to Jesus, that through his 
name , whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission 
of sins, Acts x. 43. The apostle Paul, who protested, 
he had not shunned to declare all the counsel of God, 
Acts xx. 27. at the same time Drotests, he says none 
other things than those zchich the prophets aiulMcses did 
say should come, Actsxxvi. 22. And certainly, the 
body itself should exactly agree with the picture, that 
was long before presented to the vie%v cf the ancient 
chuich, since it became the wisdom and goodness of 
God, to give such an exact description of the Messiah, 
with all his marks or characters, that he might be 
known by any thoughtful and attentive mind, and dis¬ 
tinguished from all manner of impostors, who should 
impiously pretend to, or counterfeit his name. But 
this subject has been, both formerly and lately, censi- 
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dercd by the learned, and treated with such accuracy, 
that I have nothing to add. If any would have a com¬ 
pendious view of these things, he may consult the pre¬ 
face to the New’ Testament, drawn up, with great judg¬ 
ment, by dur divines. 


C H A P. VI. 

Of the Types . 

SuCH is the inexhaustible copiousness of the holy 
scriptures, that not only the words are significative of 
things, but even the things, which are first signified by 
the words, do likewise represent other things, which 
they were appointed to prefigure long before they hap¬ 
pened. Christ principally, and Paul have informed us 
of this, when they apply most of the things which hap¬ 
pened’ under the old dispensation, to the Messiah, and 
to the ceconomy of a better testament. And indeed, if 
the old institutions of the Deity had not their mystical 
significations, they might deservedly be accounted 
childish, ludicrous, and unworthy of God. These are 
things, which not only Christians require to be granted 
to them, but also were acknowledged by the 'ancient 
Jews, who, besides- a literal or plain meaning, sought 
also a mystical sense in scripture. And it was a con¬ 
stant and received opinion among them, that ail things 
were mystical in the Jaw of Moses, and therefore may 
be mystically explained. 

II. Their mystical signification points to Christ, in his 
person , slates, offices, and xcorks, and in his spiritual 
body, the church : for Christ is the end of the lain, Rom. 
X. -In (he body , or substance of the ceremonial shadows, 
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Col. ii. 17. and the centre of the prophecies. Acts x. 
4 3. The doctrine of Christ is the key of knozoledge., 
Luke xi. 42. without which nothing can be s savingly 
understood in Moses and the prophets. As is apparent 
in the PharaseeS of old, and the Socinians in our day 5 
who, being tainted with false notions concerning the 
Messiah, pollute, for the most part, all the testimonies 
concerning the common salvation by their impure inter' 
pretations. It was very well said by the ingenious Bis- 
terfeld, that “ the Lord Jesus Christ was the spirit and 
soul of the whole, both of the Old and New Testament.” 
Be scripturx cminenlia , § 40. 

III. It is an unquestionable truth, that the Old-Tes¬ 
tament believers, especially those who were favored 
with a fuller measure of the Spirit, applied themselves, 
with peculiar diligence, to find out the mystical mean¬ 
ing of the types : in which study they were very much 
assisted by the prophets and divinely-inspired priests. 
Thus David declared, that he had seen God in the sanc¬ 
tuary, Psal. lxiii. 2. that is, that he had, by the figures 
of the Levitical service, searched, by holy meditation, 
into the very truth of the things. This made believers 
so cheertul in the acts of external worship; net that they 
were very much taken with those minute corporal per¬ 
formances, but that they beheld in them the beauty of 
Jehovah, and inquired in his temple, Psal. xxvii. 4 . They 
were not put off with mere shadows, but were satisfied 
with the goodness of God’s house, even of his holy temple s 
and though it was but darkly, yet they heard him speak¬ 
ing terrible things in righteousness, Psal. lxv. 4, 5. 

IV. Though Christ and the apostles, in order to il¬ 
lustrate and prove the truth of the gospel, argued from 
the types by divine inspi'.ation and the infallible gui¬ 
dance of the ILJy Spirit; yet they did not lay the stress 
cl those arguments on their own bare authority, be- 
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cause they v/ere inspired (for that authority was at time* 
called in question, and upon supposing it, all reasonin': 
v/culd almost seem superfiucus) but cn the evident de¬ 
monstration of the truth to the conscience, which plain¬ 
ly discovered to an attentive person, that it was worthy 
of God, to represent such a truth by such types. 

V. The strength of those arguments rests cn this sup¬ 
position, that God was pleased to give the church at 
that time, in the memorable persons cf the Old Testa¬ 
ment, to whom some remarkable things happened in an 
extraordinary way, and in the whole of his instituted 
worship, a beautiful picture, and becoming the accura¬ 
cy of so great an artist, in which Christ with his mysti¬ 
cal body might be delineated. The apostle, when he 
argued with the Jews in his epistles to the Galatians and 
Hebrews, lays this down as a fundamental truth ; and 
having laid that foundation, directly proceeds, with a 
kind of divine skill, to the application of the types. 
For when there is any thing in the antitype resembling 
the type, it is justly affirmed, that God, who knows all 
things from the beginning, ordered the type in such a 
manner, that it might signify beforehand that truth, 
which was in the antitype. Unless we would rather 
maintain, that the likeness of an ingenious picture to 
the original, was rather the effect of chance, than of 
the intention of the artist; which is contrary to all 
reason. 

VI. It is rot onlv lawful, but the incumbent dutv of 
teachers, even though not inspired, to tread in this very 
path, and to explain, in the same method, the types of 
the Old Testament. Fcr we must not think, cither 
that an infallible authority is necessary to explain the 
types, or that all the types of the Old Testament are 
explained in the New. Not the former j for why should 
an infallible authority be required in interpreting the 


types, rather than in interpreting the prophecies and 
other dark expressions in scripture ? since it is manifest, 
that it was the will of God to instruct the church by 
types ; and the explication of the types is now often¬ 
times far more easy, on account of the distinct know¬ 
ledge of the antitype, than of many prophecies, which 
it is far more difficult to determine to what they refer. 
Not the la'ler j for why should we believe, that all the 
types of Christ were explained rather than all the pro¬ 
phecies concerning him ? especially, as the apostle af¬ 
firms, that he has not spoken particularly of them all, 
Heb. ix. 5. We are .therefore to maintain, that the in¬ 
spired teachers have pointed out to us the way and me¬ 
thod, in which we ought to proceed in explaining the 
types, and given us a key to open those mysteries which 
are contained in them. 

VII. Now we shall proceed in that way with safety. 
I. When we accurately consider the original, even the 
Lord Jesus, who is now presented to our view without 
a vail, and from thence turn the eye of our mind to the 
type ; then the greater, the fuller, and the more especial 
agreement we observe and discover between both ; the 
greater glory we ascribe to the wisdom and truth of 
God, who made the type so exactly to correspond with 
him who is figured by it. For when we read the scrip¬ 
tures, we are to judge beforehand, that then only we 
understand them, when we discover in them a wisdom 
unsearchable and worthy of God. 

VIII. 2. In every thing we are to proceed with cau¬ 
tion, 'fear and troubling, lest we devise mysteries out 
of our own imagination, and obstinately pervert to one 
purpose what belongs to another. We do injury to 
God and his word, when we would have it owing to 
cur fanciful inventions,, that God seems to have spoke 
oj done any thing wisely. However, though there is a 
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measure In all things, I should think the mistake more 
tolerable in one, who imagines he sees Christ, where 
-perhaps he does not discover himself, than of another, 
who refuses to see him, where he presents himself with 
sufficient evidence. For the one is an indication of a 
soul that loves Christ, and is very much taken up with 
the thoughts of him, when the very least, or perhaps 
no occasion is given him : the other argues an indolent 
soul, and slow to believe ; such as discovers itself in the 
Socinians, and in Grotius, in other respects a great man, 
who generally so pervert very many passages, that they 
make them appear to have no manner of regard to 
Christ. 

IX. 3. "Whenever it is evident, that any person or 
tiling is a type of Christ, we are not to imagine, that 
every circumstance in that person or thing is typical. 
For it may be that, in the same context, some things 
are peculiar only to the type, others only to the anti¬ 
type, and others common to both : for instance, 2 Sam. 
vii. Solomon is proposed as a type of Christ. But it 
agrees to Solomon, and not to Christ, If he commit ini¬ 
quity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with 
the stripes of the children of men, ver. 14. To Christ, 
and not to Solomon in its full signification, I will sla- 
bUsh the throne of his kingdom for ever, ver. 13. For 
the kingdom of Israel became extinct in the posterity of 
Solomon by the Babylonish captivity. And it is appli¬ 
cable to both. He shall build an house for my name, ib. 
"We may consider other instances in the same manner. 

X. 4. Sometimes it is sufficient, that there be a very 
faint resemblance in the type of something most excel¬ 
lent, in a most eminent manner, in the antitype. Nay, 
the more noble and divine the thing signified is, the re¬ 
semblance ot it must of necessity be the more slender, 
because of the immense distance there is between Christ 
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and the poor creature. For example : there being no 
mention in scripture either of the beginning of the days, 
or the end of Melchizedek’s life, that was sufficient to 
prefigure the eternity of Christ, Heb. vii. 3. And this, 
once for all, should be a fixed principle in our minds. 
That when the same things are asserted both of the 
type and the antitype, they are in a more excellent man¬ 
ner true in the latter than in the former, so that the 
truth of the thing, in its full import, is only to be found 
in the antitype. Thus we are to explain that of the 
apostle, Ileb. i. 5. To which of the angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son- -/ will be to him a Fa¬ 

ther, and he shall be to me a Son ? w’ben it is evident, 
the same was said concerning Solomon, but in such a 
diminutive sense with respect to Solomon, that when 
his whole dignity, honor and grandeur, are compared 
with Christ, it is plainly of no avail : but it is true in 
Christ, in such a large and extensive sense, that his 
dignity and honor exceeds that of all the angels, and 
cannot be communicated to any creature. 

XL Finally, The learned have likewise observed, 
that a certain variation sometimes takes place with re¬ 
gard to the signification of the type, insomuch that in 
some respects it may be applied to Christ, and in others 
to the church, which is his mystical body. Let Abra¬ 
ham’s offering up his Son be an instance of this. Isaac, 
in carrying the wood, in being bound by his father, and 
ready to suffer death in obedience to his father and to 
God, was a type of Christ, in his carrying his cross, be¬ 
ing bound, and in obeying bis Father even unto death. 
Kut when the ram was offered in the room of Isaac, the 
figure was changed, and that ram represented Christ, 
and Isaac the church, which is delivered from death by 
the death, of Christ. These things I thought proper to 
Vol. III. G 
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premise in general, because they cast light on the whole 
of typical divinity, and will be of use to us in the sub¬ 
sequent observations. 

XXII. Moreover, the types are not all of.one kind ; 
but may very properly be divided into three classes : so 
that some are natural , some historical, and others legal. 
We shall, out of a great number, give a few instances 
of each of these, according to the three periods of time 
formerly mentioned. 

J 

XIII. By a ?:alural type I understand the creation of 
this visible world, as Moses has given us the history of 
it; which was a type of the new creation of believers, 
and of the constitution of the church. Hence the nexv 
man is said to be after God created, Eph. iv. 24. and 
believers are said to be God's “workmanship, created in- 
Christ Jesus unto good zcorks, Eph. ii. 10. and the 
whole mystical body of Christ is called a new creature 
or creation, 2 Cor. v. 17. Nay the whole method of 
our restoration is expressed in phrases and similitudes, 
for the most part, taken from the first creation. Though 
/.dam in his innocent state could have no thoughts of 
that, nothing having been made known to him, either 
concerning his fall or his recovery ; yet God so wisely 
ordered his works in the first creation, that they might 
be, as it were, an exemplar of the second ; and it is 
manifest to any attentive person, that they are so; which 
will evidently appear, by particularly comparing the one 
with the other. 

XIV. The first creation of the world was out of no¬ 
thing ; so nothing was prepared for the second, no good, 
no virtue, no previous dispositions in the subject: yea 
something indeed was in being, which had no place in 
the old, but that was only rebellion and enmity making 
vehement opposition to the almighty grace of God.— 
The first was performed at the command and will of 
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God, the second in like manner. Of his own will begat 
he us with the word of truth, that we should be a kind of 
first-fruits of his creatures, Jam. i. 18.—The rudiments 
of the first were an indigested mass. The earth teas 
'withoutform and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep, Gen. i. 2. In like manner, all things lie 
in base confusion in the soul, when it is to be adorned 
by the new creation ; and depraved lusts are violently- 
agitated every where, without any order. Those things 
which should possess the upper place, are depressed to 
the lowest. There is also a surprising emptiness ot ev¬ 
ery thing that is good, Rom. vii. 18. Neither are all 
things only surrounded with the gross darkness of igno¬ 
rance, but the whole soul is nothing but darkness it¬ 
self, Eph. v. 8. When God was pleased to adorn the 
world he had created, he begun with the production of 
light, and he takes the same method in this other cre¬ 
ation. God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of Godin the face of Jesus 
Christ, 2 Cor. iv. C.—After the light, Gfod made the 
expanse or firmament, to divide the waters from the 
waters, or the waters under the firmament from those 
above it. He divided also the waters from the dry¬ 
land. So also he brings every thing, by degrees, into 
order in our souls. He places reason, which was for¬ 
merly depressed by the affections, on the chief throne, 
and commands the affections to stand at the footstool 
of reason ; but then in such a manner, that the same 
Spirit, which of old moved on the face of the waters, 
has the management of all here likewise.—When the 
dry land discovered itself from the waters, immediately 
flowers, herbs, and trees, with their fruit, were produc¬ 
ed : so, after every thing is properly arranged in the 
new man, fruits meet for faith and repentance appear, 
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and the church pf God is* a paradise of promegranates , 
Cant. iv. 13. When the rein is over and gond, the forc¬ 
ers appear on the earth, the fg-tree putteth forth her 
green fgs, and the vines with the tender grape give a 
good smell. Cant. ii. 11, 12, 13.—But as God was 
pleased to divide the huge mass of light into unequal 
parcels, in order to distinguish years and days in their 
seasons, and the more commodiously to cherish all 
things by a certain proportion of light and heat; so he 
likewise dispenses his light in the church in different 
degrees. She has the stars of the prophecies twinkling 
in the midst of darkness ; also the brighter day-star of 
the gospel, the joyful harbinger of the perfect day, 2 
Pet. i. 19. She is as the mcon in the heavens of this 
universe, and the more abundant rays she receives from 
Jesus, who is her sun, the brighter she is. Cant. vi. 10. 
Lastly, in proportion to the approach or removal of her 
sun, she enjoys the mystical revolutions of day and 
night, of summer and winter. Cant. iv. 6. and ii. 11. 
While the heavens are spangled with so many stars, the 
inferior parts of the creation are replete with Various 
creatures, the air with birds, the waters with fish, the 
earth with animals, as well reptile, as those that walk 
with feet. In the same manner, the grace of the Spirit 
of God quickens the scu! by his holy emotions ; some 
souls seem to live, as it were, in the w aters of pious 
tears ; others again, suiting themselves to meaner at¬ 
tainments, creep on the ground ; others, like liens, hold 
on a steady pace : while others, in fine, like eagles, 
soar aloft, and waft themselves on nimble pinions above 
all heavens. 

XV. But the creation of man, which succeeded the 
former displays again new mysteries. The whole Tri~. 

* Our version renders it an orchard, bat the Septuagint and 
several other versions render it paradise. 
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nity addressed themselves- to this by mutual consulta¬ 
tion ; and manifest themselves in a singular manner in 
the work of the new creation. The Father from eter¬ 
nity laid the plan of that work in his Son. The Son, in 
oar nature, purchased our transformation into the like¬ 
ness of God. The Holy Spirit executes the counsel ol 
the Father, and applies the merits of the Son to his cho¬ 
sen people, in that new creation. We are God’s work - 
manshift, created in Christ Jesus, Eph. ii. 10. and born 
of the Spirit, John iii. 5. — In the. Erst creation, man 
was adorned with the beautiful image of God : the same 
is restored to him in the second : at first indeed, still 
this image is soiled with some stains j however, it can¬ 
not be lost, but shall gradually be perfected to the full 
likeness of God.—While Adam was asleep, out of one 
of his ribs Eve was formed, whom he acknowledged to 
be flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone. The death- 
sleep of Christ gives life to his beloved spouse. This 
mystery of Adam and Eve is great, regarding Christ 
and the church, Eph. v. 32.-— The first man had do¬ 
minion given him over all things, which is restored to 
him far move glorious by grace, 1 Cor. iii. 22. And if 
perhaps this world, as being subject to vanity, might 
seem unworthy of his dominion, God has framed ano¬ 
ther for his sake, in which dwelleth righteousness, 2 
Pet. iii. 13. 

XVI. When God had thus created all things for 
man, man for himself, and formed Eve for Adam, while 
he was asleep, he then rested from all his work, and 
took pleasure in it as good, and adapted to display the 
glory of-his' perfections. In this manner God still pro¬ 
ceeds in the work of grace, till his Eve, his church, 
shall he perfectly adorned for our heavenly Adam, and 
the whole body of the elect gathered together into one: 
and then, having finished all his work, he will enter up- 
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on his most blessed rest, and most sweetly delight him¬ 
self in the new world of glory. And as on that day on 
which God rested, man, at the same time, entered in¬ 
to the rest of God ; so, in this other rest of God, the 
church having happily gone through all her toils, shall 
for ever enjoy, in like manner, a most holy and delight¬ 
ful rest. This is that (sabbatism) rest xdiich remaineih 
for the people of God, that they may, enter into God's 
rest, and cease from their r corks, as God did from his, 
Hefc. iv. 9, 10, And this shall suffice concerning the 
natural types. 

XVII. Let us now illustrate two historical types, in 
the'first age of the world. And we have Abel among 
the first, who was slain by his envious brother Cain, 
Gen. iv. 1. Abel in Hebrew signifies vanity and emp¬ 
tiness ; and he was called by that name, though he was 
a son dear to his parents, a servant dear to God, and 
indeed the first of all mankind, whom we read of, that 
was honored with the glory of heaven^ Thus also Je¬ 
sus, though he thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God, eras to empty himself, upon assuming the nature 
of man, who is like unto vanity, Psal. lxii. 9. nay suf¬ 
fering himself to* be treated like a zcorm, which is in¬ 
ferior to a man. 2. Abel was a shepherd : so the Mes¬ 
siah is that good Shepherd by way of eminence, John 
x. 14. 3. The religious service of Abel was acceptable 

to God ; and Christ does a krays these things that please 
him, John viii. 2-9. 4. Abel offered the choice of what 

he had to God; of the firstlings of his flock and of their 
fat. Christ, having nothing better, through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, Heb. ix. 10. 
5. God graciously looked upon Abel’s offering: the 
offering of Christ was for a sweet-smelling savour to 

* The author refers to Psal. xxii. 6 . where the royal prophet, 
as a type of the Messiah, says, Bui 1 am a iucrw 7 and no wav. 
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God, Eph. v. 2. 6. Cain, though a full brother, burnt 

with ungovernable envy against Abel. With the same 
fury the Jews were instigated against Christ, though 
they were his brethren on many accounts. 7. Cain 
conversed with Abel, with a design to entangle him in 
his words. Mow often did the Pharasees lay snares and 
traps for Christ by their deceitful conferences ? 8. Abel 
at last was slain by his brother, and, by a bloody death, 
cut off in the very flower of his age. Nor did the Jews 
cease, till they had cut off Christ by an accursed death, 
nailing him to the cross. 9. The parricide Cain was 
accursed, and banished from the presence of the Lord. 
The deicidc Jews are still under the same curse, being 
banished both from heaven, and their native soil: and 
the blood of Christ which they shed, calls aloud for the 
vengeance, which they, with mad fury, imprecated on 
themselves arid their posterity : though' in other res¬ 
pects the blood of Christ speaks better things than that 
of Abel, Heb. xii. 24. 

XVIII. As Abel typically represented Christ in his 
state of humiliation ; so Enoch was a type of his glori¬ 
fication. 1. Enoch signifies* instructed, devoted, being 
one who was consecrated to God, and, from his early 
years, instructed in the doctrine of godliness. Com¬ 
pare Prov. xxii. 6 . Train up, initiate (instruct) a child 
in the reap he should go, instil into him the first princi¬ 
ples of heavenly wisdom. If ever any one, surely 
Christ was consecrated and devoted to God •, and when 
he was scarce twelve years of age, he appeared as n 
doctor amidst the greatest doctors in Israel. 2. Enoch 
walked with God, that is, according to the apostle, 
•Heb. xi. 5. pleased Cod. This also Christ perfectly did. 
in whom the Father was well pleased. 3. Enoch pro- 

■* Ainsworth say*, i! is in the Hebrew Channels t that A, dtdtcaud 
cr catechised 
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phesied of the glorious coming of the Lord, with ten 
thousands of his saints, Jude ver. 14. Christ often ana 
very expressly foretold this, and that even when he was 
charged with blasphemy, and stood before the tribunal, 
Matth. xxvi. 64. 4. Enoch, after he had walked with 

God, and declared the counsel of God to the men of 
his generation, was taken up alive to heaven, in soul 
and body, without seeing death, Heb. xi. 5. for he was 
not to conquer it for the salvation of others. But Christ 
having suffered death for the elect, and purged away 
our sins by himself, was made higher than the heavens, 
and sat down at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
highest. 5. Enoch was the seventh from Adam; 
Christ the seventieth from Enoch, as appears from his 
genealogy in Luke. 6. Enoch was the third person, 
that we read of, who departed this world : Christ the* 
third of those who ascended to heaven. 7. As in Abel 
we have an instance of a violent death, in Adam of a 
natural; so in Enoch, an example of that supernatural 
change, which those of the elect shall undergo, who 
shall be alive at the last day. 8. And lastly, God was 
pleased, before the law, to give the world in Enoch an 
instance of an ascension to heaven ; under the law, in 
the person of Elias, under the gospel, in Christ ; to 
shew, that believers, in every period, become partakers 
of the same salvation. 

XIX. Let us next, under the second period , explain 
two types of the same kind. The first is Noah ; the 
second Isaac. Peter declares, 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21. that 
Noah the patriarch of the new world, the ark, which 
he built, and the waters of the deluge, had all their 
mystical signification ; where he teacheth us, that bap¬ 
tism is the antitype of those things which happened un- 

* Enoch himself was the first, Elijah tho second, and so Christ 
was the third. 
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der, and by the direction of Noah. Antitype there de¬ 
notes a type corresponding in the same signification to 
some other type. For order’s sake, we will distinctly 
consider three things. I. Noah himself. II. The ark. 
IIL The deluge. 

XX. As to Noah. 1. His name signifies rest. And 
as that was not altogether expected in vain, so he could 
not bestow it fully, and in a manner that was proper to 
answer the import of that name. But Christ freely be¬ 
stows this on all those, who, being burthened with the 
load of sin, betake themselves to him, Matth. xi. 2£. 
and having calmed the storm of divine wrath, that was 
hanging over our guilty heads, he brings his church, 
amidst the storms and tempests of adversities, to the 
wished for haven of rest. 2. Noah was a just man in 
fits generation j Christ was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners, knew no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth ; nay, he is Jehovah our righ¬ 
teousness. 3. Noah was a preacher of righteousness ; 
Christ preached this much more distinctly, both that 
righteousness by which we must be justified before 
God, and that which we should endeavour after as a 
testimony of our gratitude. 4. Noah, in building the 
ark, prepared a safe retreat for his family against the 
impending waters of the deluge. Concerning Christ it 
is said. Is. xxxii. 2. And a man shall be as an hiding- 
place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest. 5. 
Noah preserved his family, which consisted only of eight 
souls. Christ preserves the children, whom God has 
given him ; who, in comparison of the great number 
of those that perish, are but a little flock. 6. As Noah 
was the prince of the second world ; so Christ is the 
Head of that new world, which was formed by means 
of the ruin and destruction of the former. For as what- 
Vol. III. ‘ H. 
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ever belonged to the former world was destroyed in tjhe 
time of Noah ; so whatever takes its rise from the first 
Adam, ought to be abolished, in order to give place to 
the new creature, which is from Christ. 7. Noah of- 
fered to God a sacrifice of a sweet savour; Christ of¬ 
fers that sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour, by virtue 
of which God is reconciled to the world. 8. After God 
had smelled a sweet savour from the sacrifice which 
Noah offered, he promised, that he would no more de¬ 
stroy the world by a new deluge ; but only collect that 
quantity of vapours in the air, which being beautifully 
painted with the solar rays, might form in the heavens 
the variegated rainbow. By the efficacy of the sacri¬ 
fice which Christ offered, God was reconciled to his 
elect, and promised, that he would never punish them 
in his anger; but only chastise them with slighter pa¬ 
ternal stripes, amidst which the rays of his grace would 
shine. 

XXI. The . ark, which Noah built, signified both 
Christ and the church of Christ. It was a type of 
Christ. For, 1. As the ark secured all who entered 
into it, from the descending rains, and from the waters 
of the great abyss, as they broke out from beneath ; so 
Christ gives a secure refuge to all who fly to him, both 
against the wrath of God, which is revealed from hea¬ 
ven, and against the rage of their infernal enemies. 2. 
As it appeared ridiculous to the ungodly world, who 
were hardened to their own destruction, that the seeds 
of a new universe should be preserved in such an ark ; 
so the glad tidings of salvation which we are to seek for 
only in Christ, are. to the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
io the Greeks foolishness. 3. As the ark had its just 
dimensions of length, breadth, and depth, and in a 
word, was so large as to be able to contain so many 
•animals together with their, food : so, in Jike manner 
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(hero is in Jesus Christ that length, breadth, depth, and 
height of delightful love, which is abundantly sufficient 
for saving all the elect for ever. 4. That pitch, with 
which, according to God’s appointment, the joints of 
the ark were pitched over, within and without, to pre¬ 
vent all ingress of the water, is called in Hebrew Co- 
phir, which likewise signifies expiation and a price of 
redemption. Was not this an elegant and fine represen¬ 
tation of the expiation and redemption of Christ, to 
which alone we are indebted, for our being secured 
£rom the deluge of divine vengeance ? 

XXII. But this same ark was also a figure of the 
church. 1. As the ark contained all the hope of the 
second world ; so, in like manner, the church contains 
that assembly of the first-born, who dre to be the heirs 
of the new world. 2. As the profane Ham also enter¬ 
ed into the ark with the godly, and many unclean 
beasts with the clean j so many impure hypocrites creep 
into the external communion of the church. 3. As the 
ark remained unhurt and unshattered amidst all the 
shocks of storms and tempests, the tops of houses and 
craggy cliffs of mountains and rocks ; so neither shall 
the gates of hell prevail against the church. 4. As the, 
ark floated securely on the waters, without sails, oars, 
or rudder, by the providence of God alone, even when 
Noah was asleep ; so the church, when destitute of all 
human aid, and while they, to whose care she is com¬ 
mitted, are often asleep, is guided by the watchful eye 
of Christ, and at last happily brought into the haven ot 
salvation. 5. As the ark, upon the retiring of the wa¬ 
ters again into their abyss, rested upon the mountains 
of Ararat, where Noah, when he debarked and set his 
feet on dry land, offered sacrifices of thanksgiving to 
God ; so, in like manner, the church, after it has passed 
through the trials, dangers, and oppositions ^ this pro- 
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sent world, shall rest in the heavenly Zion, where, with 
uninterrupted thanksgivings, she will sing the praises 
of her great God and Saviour. 

XXIII. Again, the waters of the deluge have a re¬ 
ference both to Christ and the church. ■ 1. As the wa¬ 
ters, which descended from heaven, and violently issu¬ 
ed out from beneath, covered the ark, and encompass¬ 
ed it on every side ; so Christ was also to grapple with 
the wrath of his heavenly Father, with the bands of hell 
let loose upon him, and with the unrelenting cruelty of 
malicious men. In short, the sorrows of death compass 
sed him, and thefloods of (Belial) ungodly men made him 
afraid, Psal. xviii. 4. 2. As those waters did indeed 

cover, but did not sink, the ark ; nay the deeper they 
were, the more they lifted it up on high, and brought it 
nearer to heaven so Christ, in like manner, was pul to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, 1 Pet. iii. 
18. And the more grievous his sufferings were, to the 
higher pitch of glory did God exalt him, 2 Pet. ii. 9. 

3. As the waters of the deluge destroyed the world of 
the Ungodly, but preserved the ark, 1 Pet. 1:1. 20. which 
being lifted up on high was placed above the tops of 
houses and turrets, against which it might be dashed, 
while, in the mean time, all the devices and instru¬ 
ments of art wtre overthrown ; so the afflictions, which 
are sent by God, are indeed to consume the ungodly, 
and drive them headlong into hell; but appointed to 
purge and prepare the godly for salvation, that they 
may not perish w r ith the world, 1 Cor. xi. 32. 4. As 

the waters of the deluge, by drowning sinners, washed 
out the crimes of the old world ; that the church, being 
delivered from these notorious crimes, might, with 
greater purity, serve God (by which the same thing is 
set forth as by the water of baptism, 1 Pet. iii. 21.) so, 
by the blood and Spirit of Christ, our sins are washed * 
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away, the cid man mortified, that the new man may, 
with the greater alacrity, be employed for God. 

XXIV. Lastly, It is not for nothing, that notice is 
taken of the clove, which Noah sent out, and which re¬ 
turned in the evening with an olive-leaf plucked off. 
For, 1. As Noah was a type of Christ, so that dove was 
a type of the Holy Spirit which descended upon Christ, 
when he was baptized at Jordan. 2. As that dove 
brought the olive-branch to those who were in the ark, 
from which they might infer, that the waters were now 
dried up ; so, in like manner, the Holy Spirit assures 
those that are in the church, of the peace of God, the 
symbol of which was the olive-branch. 3. As the dove 
carried that olive-leaf in her mouth ; so the Holy Spirit 
publishes that mystical, or spiritual peace by the mouth 
of the prophets, apostles, and evangelists. 4. As the 
dove came to the ark in the evening so, in the evening 
of the world, the gifts of the Holy Spirit are more plen¬ 
tiful and abundant. 

XXV. Omitting, for the present, the illustrious type 
of Melehizedek, which Paul has accurately explained, 
Pleb. vii. we shall take a short view of the history of 
Isaac, who was a type of Christ. I. In his person. II. 
In his offering. III. In his deliverance, and the glori¬ 
ous consequence thereof. 

XXVI. As to his person. 1. He is called Isaac from 

laughing , because he was a son of joy and exultation 
to his parents, Gen. xxi. 6. But Christ is the joy of 
the whole world, and at his birth the angels proclaim¬ 
ed to the shepherds good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people, Luke ii. 16. 2. Isaac was the 

soii of the promise , being descended in a miraculous 
manner from Abraham, who was old, and from Sarah, 
who was barren and past bearing, by the alone efficacy 
of the word of God, whereby he calls things that are 
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not, as if they were, Rom. iv. 17. So Christ, not ac¬ 
cording, to the order of nature, nor by virtue of the ge T 
neral blessing, Increase and multiply, but by the effica¬ 
cy of a gracious promise, was born of a virgin-mother, 
by a strange and surprising miracle. S. Isaac was the 
oily son of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 2. by a lawful and 
free wife, and in whom his seed was to be called, Gen. 
xxi. 12. though he likewise had Ishmael, and after¬ 
wards begat sons of Keturah ; so Christ is the only-be¬ 
gotten Son of the Father, John iii. 16. though he also 
has brethren, but of a far more inferior order and con¬ 
dition, Rom. viii. 29. 4. Isaac was the head of Abra¬ 

ham’s family, and, in his measure, that is, typically, 
the origin of the blessing. Christ is the head of God's, 
family; of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named, Eph. iii. 15. And in him we are blessed with 
all spin'dual blessings, Eph. i. 3. 

XXVII. In the offering of Isaac the analogy is in the 
following particulars. 1. Abraham could not possibly 
have given a more illustrious instance of his love to 
God, than by offering to the death his son, his only son 
Isaac, whom he loved, in whom all his hopes were 
placed. Nor was it possible for G»4 to give a more il¬ 
lustrious display of his love to men, than by delivering 
up for them his beloved and only-begotten Son to the 
most dreadful tortures of many deaths in one, John iii. 
16. 2. It was an extraordinary instance of Isaac’s obe¬ 

dience, to submit to his father in such a dreadful case, 
without a repining murmur. And who can, as it justly 
deserves, relate, with what cheerfulness Christ obeyed, 
his Father unto the death, even the death of the cross ? 
Phil. ii. 8. 3. As Isaac went out of his father’s house 

to the place which God had appointed ^ so Christ went 
out of Jerusalem, in order to suffer without the gate, 
Heb. xiii. 11. 4. Isaac carried the wood; and Christ 


carried his cro33. 5. Isaac’s hands were tied ; in like 
manner were Christ’s. 6. Isaac was laid on the wood ; 
and Christ was nailed to the cross. 7. Isaac was offer¬ 
ed on mount Moriah, which was either the same with, 
or at least near to Calvary, where our Lord was cru¬ 
cified. 

XXVIII. We are further to observe these coinciden¬ 
ces in his deliverance. 1. Isaac was already dead in 
his father’s opinion, and Abraham received him from 
the dead in a figure, Heb. xi, 19. So Christ, being 
truly dead was restored to life. 2. Isaac was dead in 
his father’s intention, from the moment he received the 
command to offer him up, until the third day on which 
he was forbid to lay hands on the lad. On the third 
day also Christ arose. 3. When Isaac was restored to 
Abraham, he dwelt with his father, and became the 
parent of a numerous seed. So, when Christ rose from 
the dead, he entered into his Father’s house, and saw 
his seed, Is. liii. 10. 

XXIX. When a ram was substituted for Isaac, who 
was otherwise to have been offered; by inverting the 
figure, Isaac represents the church , and the ram is a fi¬ 
gure of Christ. 1. Isaac was, by the command of God, 
brought to be offered, which was near put in execution 
by Abraham. Thus the severity of the divine judg¬ 
ment against sin was shadowed forth ; whereby, unless 
the satisfaction of Christ had interposed, all mankind 
must have perished. 2. That ram was not of Abra¬ 
ham’s fold, but was suddenly at hand, and got ready for 
that purpose, by a remarkable dispensation of divine 
providence. Thus also Christ was given by a peculiar 
gift of God to us, who could never have found, among 
any thing belonging to us, a sacrifice fit for an expia¬ 
tion. 3. Thatr ram’s being caught by the horns in the 
thicket, seems to be a representation of all those cala- 
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roities, m which Christ was involved, through the whole 
course of his life : and why may we not here call to 
mind that crown of thorns, which was put round his 
head ? 4. Abraham did not see the ram before he was 
called upon by God. None sees Christ by faith but by 
the efficacy of the gospel-call. 5. After the ram was 
offered, Isaac was set at liberty. Christ having died 
for the elect, they also shall live for ever. 

XXX. Under the Mosaic period, no persons were 
more illustrious than Moses himself, and Aaron his 
brother. But Moses sustains a twofold character or 
relation. 1. That of a lav/giver, whose office it was 
strictly to inculcate the law with its appendages. 2. 
Of an interpreter and teacher of the promises made to 
the fathers concerning a Saviour and salvation. In the 
former respect he is opposed to Christ, and is a type 
of the law. In the latter, he remarkably represents 
Christ. 

XXXI. To the former relation belong the following 

particulars. 1. His slow speech and stammering tongue, 
Exod. iv. 10. signified, that the doctrine of the law is 
disagreeable and harsh to the sinful man (quite the re¬ 
verse of the doctrine of grace, which Christ declares, 
whose mouth is therefore said to be mast sweet,' Cant, 
v. 1C.) and can by no means justify him, but rather con¬ 
demns him, that every mouth map be stopped, Rom. iii. 
19. 2. That the people being forbid to draw near to 

the holy mount, on pain of death, and their being se¬ 
cluded from familiar converse with God, while he him¬ 
self alone was allowed a nearer approach to the Deity > 
represented, that his legal ministry could by no. means 
unite sinners to God, but was rather an evidence of 
that separation which is between God and man. 3. 
When, being actuated by a holy zeal, he broke the ta¬ 
bles of the covenant, and stirred up tire treacherous 
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Israelites to mutual slaughter, he actually shewed, that 
his ministry was the ministration of death and condem¬ 
nation , 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9. 4* That his covering his face 

>vith a vail, when he was to speak to the children of 
Israel, was a figure, that the glorious doctrine of grace 
was not a little obscured among a carnal people by the 
covering of his ceremonies ; for being wholly intent on 
the vail, they did not penetrate into the glory that was 
concealed behind it. 5. Though, among the many mi¬ 
racles he performed, a variety of judgments were indeed 
inflicted upon his enemies, by which they were de¬ 
stroyed, but not so much as one was raised from the 
dead : is not this a confirmation of what we just said, 
that the law is a killing letter, 2 Cor. iii. 6. in contra¬ 
distinction to the law of the spirit of life, which is in Je¬ 
sus Christ ? Rom. viii. 2. 6. and lastly, That he him¬ 

self died in the wilderness, without being able to bring 
the people into the promised land, but was obliged to 
leave that work to Jesus (Joshua) the son of Nun : is 
not this a plain proof, that salvation is not of the law ? 
but is only to be looked for from our Jesus, who is also 
the end of the law, which was published by Moses, 
and whom Moses recommended to the people to hear, 
preferably to Joshua. 

XXXII. But as in that respect Moses was opposed 
to Christ, so in another he clearly prefigured him, both 
in his person and offices. As to his person. ]. The 
birth both of Moses and of Christ was rendered famous 
by the tyrannical slaughter of infants. 2. Both of them 
having undergone, immediately on their birth, a cruel 
persecution from their enemies, did not escape but by 
a miracle of the singular providence of God. 3. Moses, 
when he might have enjoyed the pleasures of the Egyp¬ 
tian court, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
Vol. JII. I 
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daughter, chusing rather to partake in the reproach of 
his brethren. In like manner, though Christ thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God, yet, vailing his ma¬ 
jesty, he chose contempt and poverty, in order to honor 
and enrich his people. 4. Moses had not his equal 
among men, for meekness. Numb. xii. 3. So Christ 
left an example of the most perfect meekness to his 
people, Matth. xi. 29. 5. When Moses came from 

conversing with God in the holy mount, he dazzled the 
eyes of the spectators, with a kind of radiancy issuing 
from his face. Christ is the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, Heb. i. 3. And roe beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father, John i. 14. And 
when he was transfigured before his disciples, his face 
did shine as the sun, Matth. xvii. 2. 

XXXIII. Moses sustained a threefold office. I. 
That of a deliverer. II. Of a mediator. III. Of a 
prophet In each he was a type of Christ. He is cal¬ 
led lutrotes, a deliverer (redeemer) Acts vii. 35. 
For, by the power of God, he deliyered the people from 
Egyptian bondage, by destroying the first-born of Egypt, 
by preserving the Israelites by the blood of the paschal 
Jamb, by enriching them with the spoils of their ene¬ 
mies, and, in fine, by drowning Pharaoh and all his 
host. In like manner, Christ redeems (delivers) his 
elect from the tyranny of the devil, overthrows all the 
power which opposes the liberty of his brethren, taking 
such a vengeance on his enemies, as contains an ex¬ 
press charge ot guilt: with his own blood he sprinkles 
the hearts of the elect, and screens them from the de¬ 
stroying angel, brings into the church the glory and ho¬ 
nor of the nations, Rev. xxi. 26. and in a word, hav¬ 
ing spoiled principalities and powers, he makes a shew 
of them openly, triumphing over them, Col. ii. 15, 
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XXXIV. Moses himself declares, that he was a me¬ 
diator, Dent. v. 5. I stood between Jehovah and you at 
that time : and he acted as a mediator in a twofold res¬ 
pect. 1. As the messenger of the covenant, proposing 
the commandments and promises of God to the people, 
and bringing the words of the people back to God, 
Exod. xix. 7, 8. and in a solemn manner ratifying the 
covenant in the name of both parties, ixxod. xxiv, 8. 
2. As interceding for the people with God, praying, 
that, if divine justice could not otherwise be satisfied, 
himself might rather be blotted out of the book of God. 
and.the people spared, Exod. xxxii. 32. In all these 
things, he represents Christ, who, in a far more excel¬ 
lent manner, is the Mediator between God and man : 
not only the Angel of the covenant, and the Messenger 
of the everlasting testament, but also the Sponsor and 
Surety of a better covenant, than that of Moses, Eleb. 
vii. 22. not only in the name of God undertaking with 
men for their salvation, and all things appertaining 
thereto, but also in our name, undertaking with God, 
to cancel, by his death, to the utmost farthing ail our 
debts; and being admitted by God to the discharge of 
that office, he by his death and intercession became the 
procurer of an everlasting peace. 

XXXV. Lastly, as Moses was the greatest prophet 
of God’s people, whose equal no age produced, Deut. 
xxxiv. 10. so Christ in this also was like to Moses, 
Deut. xviii. 28. nay, so much greater than Moses, as 
a son is greater than a servant, and he :cho hath biuldvd 
the house, than the house, Ileb. iii. 3, 5, 6. More es¬ 
pecially', 1. Whereas God made himself known unto 
the other prophets in a vision or a dream, with Moses 
he spoke mouth to mouth, and gave him to behold the 
similitude of'the Lord, Numb. xii. 6, 7, 8. But who 
did ever more ckariy sec God, than his only-begotten 
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Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, and was there¬ 
fore only qualified to declare the Father unto us ? John 
i. 8. 2. None of the prophets were so famous for mi¬ 

racles and wonders as Moses. And yet Christ, by his 
miracles, struck everyone with astonishment, and oblig¬ 
ed even the most refractory Jews; to confess, that no¬ 
thing like or even equal to them was ever seen in Israel, 
Matth. ix. 33. 3. Moses made great alterations in the 

external polity or form of worship, and, at God’s com¬ 
mand, made many additions to it. Christ again, by 
the same will of God, having abrogated the former in¬ 
stitutions, made the church appear in a more excellent 
form, and delivered those words, which God had re¬ 
served to be spoken in the last days. 4. Moses zcas 
faithful in all the house of God, for a testimony of those 
things which were to bespoken after, Heb. iii. 5. propo¬ 
sing all these things briefly and obscurely, which were 
to be spoken and taught through the whole house of 
God, in every period of time. But Christ with his apos¬ 
tles spoke those things clearly, to which Moses bore 
witness as to things afterwards to be spoken, John v. 
46. Acts xxvi. 2£. 

XXXVI. To Moses let us join Aaron, whose typi¬ 
cal relation we cannot here, however, explain without 
intermixing some things from the legal types, i. He, 
being born before Moses, was sanctified, at God’s 
command, to be the high priest of the people in things 
pertaining to God, Exod. xxviii. 1. and xxix. 1, Heb. 
v. I. In like manner, Christ the first-born among ma¬ 
ny brethren, and the only-begotten Son of God, is the 
High Priest of our profession, Ileb. iii. 1 . who glorified 
not himself to be made an high priest: bid he that said 
unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten thee, 
Heb. v. 5. 2. When Aaron was to be installed in hit 

office, he was anointed with the most fragrant oil, even 
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with that which was appointed for the most sacred uses* 
Exod. xxix. 7. and xxx. 31, 32. This was so plenti¬ 
fully poured cn his head, that it run down upon his 
beard, and to the skirts of his garments, Psal. cxxxili. 
2. In like manner, God anointed Christ with the Holy 
Ghost and with power. Acts x. 38. not by measure, John 
iii. 34. and his gifts descended plentifully upon all his 
chosen people, 1 John ii. 20. Whence his mane is as 
ointment poured forth, Cant. i. 3. but the elect only par¬ 
take of it; for the profane world recciveth not this 
Spirit, John xiv. 17. 

XXXVII. 3. Aaron was likewise clothed with holy 
garments. 1 . He had a mitre of the finest linen on his 
head, to which was fastened, on a blue lace, a plate 
of pure gold, having engraven upon it Holiness to 
Jehovah, Exod. xxviii. 3G, 37. And by tin's was sig¬ 
nified the most unspotted holiness of Christ, both as to 
his divine and human nature, Heb. vii. 29. And like¬ 
wise that Christ was the person, who bears the iniquity 
cf the holy things, ver. 38. that is, expiates the sins, 
with which our most holy actions are otherwise pollut¬ 
ed. 2. He was also clothed with a blue robe, upon the 
hem of which were pomegranates and golden bells in¬ 
terchangeably, quite round, Exod. xxviii. 31, 33. That 
represented the robe of righteousness, with which Christ 
was himself clothed, and with which he clothes his peo¬ 
ple, Is. Ixi. 10. as also the most acceptable sound of the 
gospel, to be preached by him, whithersoever he should 
come, together with the most sweet and flagrant fruits 
thereof. 3. He also had on the* ephod, or short cloak 

* There was a common ephod, which was not peculiar to the 
high priests, but to other priests also. We read that Doeg the 
Edomite slew eighty-five persons who did wear a linen ephod, 1 
Sam. xxii. IS. but our author here speaks of the sacred ephod, 
•which none but the high priest was to wear, and none were 1 o 
make any like it. 
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of m*st curious workmanship, on the-shoulders of which 
were joined two onyx-stones with the names of the 
children of Israel, Exod. xxviii. 6, -9. By which was 
signified, that his chosen people would be very dear to 
Christ our High Priest, whom he was to carry, as it 
were, on his shoulders into the heavenly sanctuary, Is. 
xl. 11. nay and to carry them with care, as a precious 
stone, segullah, a peculiar treasure, and as his own in¬ 
heritance. 4. There was likewise the holy breast-plate 
cf judgment , with twelve precious stones set therein, on 
each of which was a name of a tribe of Israel, Exod. 
xxviii. 15, 17. Manv are nleased to call this the Urim 
and Thummim, Lev. viii. 8. This signified* that Christ 
is he* whose is the judgment, Ezek. xxi. 27. to whom 
the Father hath given authority to execute judgment, 
John v. 27. with whom is the light of the most perfect 
wisdom, and the perfections, of the most consummate 
holiness, and who bears his chosen people on his heart, 
and presents them by name, by his intercession with his 
Father. Nor has it without reason been observed by 
the learned, that when under the New Testament we 
likewise read of twelve precious stones ; the jasper , 
which had the last place in the Old, has the first in the 
New, Rev. xxi. 19. as if it was the band or connection 
of both Testaments, intimating to us, that both have 
the same scope, namely Christ, whose cherishing and 
never-failing grace is elegantly represented by the green¬ 
ness of the jasper. 5. And lastly, to omit other parti¬ 
culars, Aaron's ephod, which otherwise hung loose, 
was bound close with a girdle of geld, blue, See. inter¬ 
wove with fine linen, in a most curious manner, ver. 8. 
Which signified with what alacrity and readiness, to¬ 
gether with the most considerable prudence, Jesus un-. 
dertook his office. 
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XXXVIII. 4. The authority of Aaron’s priesthood 
was ratified by the miraculous buds, blossoms, and 
fruits of the rod, which was cut from the almond-tree, 
which was the only one of all the other rods that sud¬ 
denly budded. Numb. xvii. That rod signifies Christ, 
who not only came forth out of the cut stem of Jesse, Is. 
xi. 1. but was also cut off out of the land of the living, 
Is. liii. 8. yet budded again immediately after his death, 
and became a tree of life, having at the same time buds, 
blossoms, and fruit, yielding new fruit every month. 
Rev. xxii. 2. It also represents the perpetual fresh and 
flourishing efficacy of Christ’s priesthood, who is a Priest 
after the power of an endless life, Heb. vii. 16. 

XXXIX. 5. Aaron, by the legal sacrifices, expiated 
the sins of the people, and by his prayers interceded for 
them. Numb. xvi. 43. especially on the solemn day of 
expiation, when, with the blood of the slain sacrifice, he 
entered into the holy of holies. So Christ in like man¬ 
ner, through the-eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, and entered not into the holy places ?nade 
with hands, which are the figures of the true; hut into 
heaven itself now to appear in the presence of God for 
us s nor with the blood of others, but -with his own, he 
obtained eternal redemption, Ileb. ix. 14, 24, 25. 

'XL. These are a few instances, from among many, 
of the historical types. To which we shall subjoin two 
of the legal types, from a great number of others. And 
in the first place let us consider the mystery of the ark 
of the covenant, which is, as it were, the centre and 
compendium of all the ceremonies. The construction 
of this ark is described, Exod. xxv. 10. It was made 
of shittim wood, or, as is generally thought, of the most 
excellent cedar. That wood, when made into the form 
of an ark, was overlaid within and without, with the 
ouvest gold. The ark had a crown or cornice or gold 
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around it. Four rings of gold were put in the sides ; 
and into these two staves made of cedar-wood, but 
overlaid with gold, to carry the ark by ; and were never 
to be taken out of the rings, even while it remained in 
its place. In the ark the tables of the testimony were 
put: but the covering mercy-seat, of pure gold, was- 
placed above on the ark. And two cherubims of gold, 
made of one piece with the mercy-seat, covered it with 
their wings, having their faces so turned towards each 
other, as, at the same time, to look downwards to the 
merev-seat. The figure of these cherubims is a matter 
of much dispute among writers. The description which 
Josephus gives of them is not amiss, Antiq. lib. iii. c. 6. 
when he says, that they were rvingecl animals, resem¬ 
bling nothing that zvas ever seen by men. That they 
came the nearest to the shape of an ox, may be gather¬ 
ed from Ezek. i. 10. compared with Ezek. x. 14. For 
in the latter place what is called tire face of a cherub, 
is in the formericalled the face of an ox. Further cha- 
kab, whence the name cherubim is derived, signifies in 
the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, to plough, for which 
oxen were formerly much employed. On the mercy- 
seat, between the two cherubims, was the throne of 
the divine majesty, from whence answers were given 
to the inquirers. The ordinary place of the ark was 
within the vail, in the holy of holies, Exod. xxvi. 33. 
but in such a manner, that the ends of the staves were 
seen from the holy place, towards the front of the holy 
of holies, 1 Kings viii. 8. While the tabernacle stood, 
the ark was taken out of it, when the Israelites were to 
march, that it might search out a resting-place for them, 
Numb. x. 33. and be to them as the symbol of the di¬ 
vine presence, for their comfort ; but a terror to then 
enemies, ver. 34, 35. But alter it was once brought 
into the temple, it was net taken from thence, till that 
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was destroyed, Psal. cxxxii. 13, 14. 2 Chron. v. 0. 
Now let us inquire into the meaning of all this. 

XLI. This ark principally signified, or was a type of 
Christ. 1. Its mailer , being partly of wood, and partly 
of gold, was proper to represent the two natures of 
Christ; the wood might denote his human nature, ac¬ 
cording to which he is the fruit of the earth. Is. iv. 2. 
and that it was incorrupted, free from all putrefaction, 
even-when it was dead and laid in the grave, Psal. xvi. 
10. as Pliny ascribes eternity to cedar, lib. xiii. c. 5. 
Gold was .accounted a symbol of divinity, in respect of 
solidity, purity, brightness, and value ; and so that re¬ 
presented the eternity, holiness, and glory of Christ; 
and at the same time shewed us, how valuable he ought 
to be in our eyes ; even of such value, as to count all 
things else but loss and dung, in comparison of him, Phil, 
iii. 8. But as the gold only was conspicuous, and not 
the wood, which was within and without overlaid with 
gold ; did not this signify, that Christ was not then ma¬ 
nifested in the flesh, but his manifestation, which had 
hitherto been wrapped up in the most precious promi¬ 
ses of God, was reserved for a happier period ? 2. The 
form of the ark, by which it was capable to contain a 
great treasure, denoted that Christ was the person, iu 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
and of all manner of happiness ; from r chose fulness the 
elect may receive grace for grace. 3. The cornice or 
crown of gold, which encompassed the ark, seems to 
be a type of the crown and kingdom of Christ. 4. The 
tables of the covenant, which were put into the ark, 
signified, .that Christ was to have the law of God in the 
midst of his bowels, or within his heart, and to fulfil-all 
the righteousness of it for his chosen people. 
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XLIL 5. But the propitiatory covering, or the mer¬ 
cy-seat, in an especial manner, signified Christ, as tak¬ 
ing away the guilt of our sins. For God is in Christ ' 
reconciling the icorld to himself , 2 Cor. v. ] 9. Former¬ 
ly that propitiatory or mercy-seat, being placed in the 
holy of holies of the tabernacle, or temple, behind the 
vail, was concealed from the eyes of all, because the 
expiation was not yet made : but God has now set forth 
Christ, exposed him before the eyes of all believers, and 
openly exhibited him to their view, as a propitiation in 
his blood, Rom. iii. 25. The mercy r -seat being of pure 
gold, but laid upon the ark of wood, teacheth us, what 
it was that added worth and value to the obedience and 
sufferings of the man Christ; namely, the infinite dig¬ 
nity of his Godhead. The tables of the law were co¬ 
vered by the mercy-seat: which the men of Bethshe- 
mesh venturing to look into, when the cover was but a 
very little removed, brought a fearful destruction upon 
themselves, 1 Sam. vi. 19. By Christ’s propitiation all 
our sins are covered, Psal. xxxii. 1.; but should we 
venture to view the law without this, we should find 
nothing there but the sentence of eternal condemnation. 
On the mercy-seat God displayed the presence of his 
majesty, and from thence gave gracious answers to his 
people. In Christ a throne of grace is erected, to which 
every believer may approach with boldness; and be as¬ 
sured, that if he pray according to the will of God, he 
shall not pray in vain, but there find grace to help in 
time of need, Heb. iv. 16. There God dwelt in the 
cloud, Lev. xvi. 2. ; amidst the darkness of which, the 
rays of divine effulgence shone forth: which indwelling 
the' Hebrew doctors have expressed by the famous 
term Shechinah ; and what else does this signify, but 
the fulness of the Godhead, that was to dw r ell bodily in 
the man Christ, and through Christ graciously in us ? 
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Col. ii. .9. The Word xoasmade flesh, and eskenosen ; 
tabernacled , or dwelt as in a tabernacle (observe the 
elegant allusion to the Hebrew word) en hemin ; in, 
among us, John i. 14. 

XLIII. 6. The cherubim over the propitiatorv or 
mercy-seat represented the holy angels, who descended 
upon Christ to minister unto him, while in tins world, 
John i/51, and wi.th myriads of' whom he is now sur¬ 
rounded, while sitting on a throne of glory, Dan. vii. 
10. Is. vi. 2. Ps. Ixviii. 17. Thev were of the same 

j 

piece with the merev-seat, because Christ, by his pro¬ 
pitiation, has brought about a coalition of the elect, 
from among men, into one heavenly society with die 
angels. Tor, by his means, nr are come unto the hea¬ 
venly Jerusalem, and to (myriads) cm innumerable com¬ 
pany of angels, Ileb. xii. 22. The cherubim viewed 
the ark with their faces downward, desiring to look into 
the mysteries of our redemption, 1 Pet. i. 12. They 
were two in number, with their faces towards each 
other, nevertheless each might also view the aik. This 
their position represented the duty of believers, both of 
the Old and New Testament, who, with eyes of a like 
precious taith and mutual love, view one another ; but 
they jointly fix their eyes upon Christ. For the angels 
are often proposed to us as examples. 

XLIV. I dare not affirm with some, that the cheru¬ 
bim were directly an emblem cf believers ; it being 
certain, that by them in scripture angels are n present¬ 
ed. *God committed the guarding ot paradise to the 
cherubim, Gen. iii. 24. Riding upon a cherub he flies, 
Psal. xviii. 10. But I have not yet seen any scripture- 
testimony, to prove that believers are called cherubim. 
The only one produced, with any shew of probability, 
is that from Rev. v. 8, 9, 10. where it is thought, that 
the same song is ascribed to the four living creatures,. 
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which are the cherubim, together with the four and 
twenty elders, in which they proclaim their being re¬ 
deemed by the blood of the Lamb out of every kindred: 
which is not true of angels, but of believers. But I an¬ 
swer, 1. If, by the four living creatures, believers are 
here to be understood, I could wish it was shewn, why 
these living creatures are generally placed before the 
four and twenty elders, who are the patriarchs and pre¬ 
decessors of the universal church ; nay, and who lead 
and go before them in their sacred songs, as may be 
seen, Rev. iv. 9, 10. As every reason would persuade, 
that the patriarchs of the universal church should have 
the precedency before the promiscuous assembly in ce¬ 
lebrating the divine praises. Also, how the church of 
believers should introduce John to the vision and know¬ 
ledge of things to come, which certainly knew nothing 
about them but by mea'ns of John : and yet they are* 
said to have done this, Rev. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7. Certainly^ 
angels, and not men, usually perform that office to the 
prophets. 2. The former clause of ver. 8. namely, The 
four living creatures , and the four and twenty elders fell 
dozen before the Land is affirmed of both conjointly. 
But we need not understand what follows, having every 
oye of them harps, Sic. ver. 9. And they sung a new song, 
Sic. of any other, but the four and twenty elders. I 
will no4; now say, with a very learned person, that this 
appears from the Greek construction; because, as emon¬ 
ths ekastos, having every one , is of the masculine 
gender, it cannot be'referred to zoa, living creatures, 
which is neuter; for I know that is of little weight: 
but I shall confirm this exposition by some passages al¬ 
together similar. Neh. xiii. 1,2. it is said. Therein was 
found written, that, the Ammonite and the Moabite should 
not come into the congregation cf God for ever: because 
ihcjj met not the children of Israel with bread and with 
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wafer, hut hired Balaam against them, Sic. The first 
thing asserted, viz. That they met not Israel, is com¬ 
mon both to the Moabites and Amonitcs: but the lat¬ 
ter, about hiring Balaam, is applicable only to the Mo¬ 
abites, as appears from Numb. xxii. 3, In like manner, 
Jer. xxi. 7. / zci/l deliver Zedekiah king of Judah,, and 
his servants, and the people. Sic. info the hand if Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar king of Babylon, Sic. xcho shall smite them 
icith the edge of the sword. What is said in the former 
clause about delivering Zedekiah, and his servants, and 
the people into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, is true of 
all : but what is afterwards added, who will smite them 
with the edge of the sword, must be understood of the 
servants and people of Zedekiah, not ot himself, who 
died a natural death, Jer. lii. 11. So in like manner 
here, it is true, that both the living creatures and the 
elders fell down before Christ, whom angels as well as 
. men adore. But the harps, and vials full of odours, and 
the song, belong to the elders, not to* the living crea¬ 
tures. At least it cannot be proved from this place. 
But let us return toKhe^rk. 

* There are many and various opinions concerning these living 
creatures. Several think, that they represent the angels : but sueh 
things are said of them, that seem to be inconsistent with this. 
None of the angels could say, that Christ had redeemed them by 
his blood, and made them kings and priests unto.God. Besides, 
chap. vii. 11, 12. it is said, that all the angels stood round about 
the throne, and about the elders and the four thing creatures, which 
are consequently distinguished from the angels. Others therefore, 
with greater probability, think, that the living creatures were the 
representatives of the ministers of the gospel, and the four and 
twenty elders, the representatives of the whole church, both of 
the Old and New Testament; and this may account for the plac¬ 
ing the living creatures before the elders. Had our author there¬ 
fore taken things in this view, he would have at once confuted the 
opinion lie opposes ; though, upon his own principles, his reply is 
judicious and ingenious, 
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XLV. The staves,, which were put into four rings of 
gold for carrying, the ark signified, that Christ with all 
his grace and glory should be, as it were, carried by the 
preaching of the gospel to the four quarters of the 
world. The faithful preachers of the gospel may justly 
be cgjled Christophoroi,* bearers cf Christ. These 
staves were never to be taken out of the rings, even 
while the ark rested, after it was set up in its place. 
The sound of the gospel has never been altogether sup¬ 
pressed : and no country can be assured, that Christ 
with his gospel may not depart from it. The place in 
which the ark rested, was the holy of holies within the 
vail. The place of Christ’s rest is in the sanctuary not 
made with hands, Heb. ix. 24. after he entered into 
that within the vail, Heb. vi. 19, 20. But the ends cf 
the staves being seen in the holy place, signified, that 
though Christ indeed is in heaven out of the reach of 
our bodily eyes ; yet he reveals himself to the eyes of 
our faith by a manifestation of his manifold grace. 
That, during the standing of the tabernacle, the ark 
was carried sometimes to one place*, and sometimes to 
another, but was not removed from the temple, till the 
destruction of it ; might not this signify to believers, 
that Christ should afterwards come forth from the sanc¬ 
tuary of the divine decrees and promises, and so from 
heaven itself, and while he passed through the country 
of Israel, was seen sometimes in one place and some¬ 
times in another; but after he was again received into 
heaven, he should continue there until the time, in the 
which Hie heavens shall pass cxcay with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent, heat, 2 Pet. iii. 10. 
Whom the heaven must receive, until the limes of the res¬ 
titution of all things, Acis iii. 21. 

* Thus the Lord said in vis : on fo Ananias, that Paul was to boar 
Christ’s name before the Gentiles, and Lings and children of Israel. 
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XLVI. It was not without a display of divine wis¬ 
dom, that there was to be a time, when the ark was 
not in the house of God ; namely, under the second 
temple ; as Jeremiah foretold should happen ; They 
shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of Jehovah : 
neither shall it come to mind, Jer. iii. 16. For by this 
they might be admonished, to expect another, and in¬ 
deed a far more noble habitation for God; another mer¬ 
cy-seat, far more excellent, to which the former was 
commanded to give place, as the shadow to the body. 
However, it is not without a mystery, that John saw 
again the temple of God opened in heaven, and that there 
rt 'as seen in his temple the ark of his testament, Rev. xi. 
19. and that, at the time in which the ‘kingdoms of the 
world were become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
his Christ, ver. 15. John saw these things in heaven, 
because heaven was the place where lie was favored 
with these visions, Rev. iv. 1. Not that every thing he 
saw was to be in heaven. For surely that war, which 
he describes, Rev. xii. 7, 8. was not to be there, but 
in the church on earth. But what did he now see ? 
The temple opened. This, if I mistake not, signifies a 
free, open, and unobstructed entrance for all inter the 
church of Christ : into which the nations of the world, 
or, as Paul speaks, Rom. xi. 25. the fulness of the Gen¬ 
tiles had come in ; and whose doors now stood open 
even for the Jews, against whom they had been shut 
for a great while. In that temple he sees again the 
ark, which was a symbol of the covenant formerly en¬ 
tered into with the Jews : by which is signified a new 
habitation for Christ among the Jewish nation, not bv 
an external symbol, but by internal and spiritual grace ; 
and as they shall enjoy this, they will readily and with 
gladness be without an external symbol. See what Jo¬ 
nas le Buy, whom Bochart, Hiercz. lib. iii. c, 9. calls 
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tc an excellent person, and highly skilled in those mat¬ 
ters,” has wrote on this place. 

XLVII. Near the ark was laid up the pot of manna , 
and Aaron’s rod, which budded, Numb. xvii. 35. to 
represent the incredible and permanent'sweetness of 
that spiritual food, which Christ bestows on his people, 
and which himself prefers, on so many accounts, to the 
manna given by Moses, John vi. 48. &c. and which, 
by an evident allusion to what was contained ill this 
pot, is called the hidden manna , Rev. ii. 17. and, at 
the same time, to shew the perpetual verdure and eter¬ 
nal efficacy of Christ’s priesthood, by virtue of which 
our buds also may come to blow, and.humble shrubs to 
sweet balsam. So much shall suffice concerning the 
aik of the covenant. 

XLVIII. Let us now consider the things which the 
high priest was to perform on the solemn day of expia¬ 
tion, in order to give another instance of a legal type, 
the ceremonies of which are described Lev. xvi. Aaron 
was to put on the linen garments, appropriated for that 
day, and only during those ministrations, which were to 
be performed within the second vail, ver. 4. And after 
he was ordered to make an atonement for himself and 
his house by offering a young bullock, he was com¬ 
manded to take from the congregation of the children 
of Israel two kids of the goats for a sin-offering, and a 
ram for a burnt-offering, ver. 5. These kids were to 
be procured at the common cxpence of all, out of the 
treasury appointed for defraying the charges of the sa¬ 
crifices, and other things necessary for the worship of 
God. Both, instead of one offering, belonged to one 
sacrifice for sin. Both were an expiatory sacrifice, in 
the room of Xsrael-sin'ners, bearing their sin. These 
goats were to be presented to God before Jehovah, at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 3 they 
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were sacred to God, and devoted to his worship, ver. 7. 
Lots were to be cast upon both; one lot for Jehovah, 
and the other for* Azazel, ver. 8. This, according to* 
the Jews, was. done in this manner. The high priest 
stood before the goats between the sagan, or the priest 
next the high priest, and the head or chief person of the 
principal family ; then out of a box he drew the lots, 
which were at first of wood; and under the second tem¬ 
ple of gold : on one of these was inscribed, for Jeho¬ 
vah, on the other, for Azazd: the lot drawn out with 
the right hand, was put on the head of the goat oppo¬ 
site to that hand ; and that drawn with the left, placed 
on the head of that opposite to the left. See Ainsworth 
and Altingius. That which fell to Jehovah, was to be 
prepared for a sin offering ; which was directly done, 
not by killing immediately, but by declaration. For, 
the lot being laid upon it, the high priest called it the 
sin for the Lord, that is, appointed to be a sacrifice for 
sin ; and he offered it, that is, put it in the place of 
slaughter, at the north side of the altar. But what fell 
to Azazel was again presented alive before Jehovah, to 
make an atonement over it, by confession and imposi¬ 
tion of sins, ver. 9, 10. Then that which was Jeho¬ 
vah’s was to be killed for the sins of the people, and its 
blood carried within the vail, with which blood the 
high priest was to sprinkle both the mercy-seat, and 
before the mercy-seat. Thus an atonement was to be 
made for the holy place, and for the tabernacle of the 
congregation, because of the uncleanness of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, ver. 15, 16. Then again the live-goat, 
which by lot fell to Azazel, was to be brought-forth : 
and the high priest laid both his hands on his head, and 
confessed over it the iniquities of the children of Israel; 

* Or, as our translation renders it, for the scahc-gcr.t. 
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generally in this form, according to the Jews : “ Lord, 
I beseech thee, thy people, the house of Israel, have 
• transgressed, been rebellious, and have sinned before 
thee. Lord, I beseech thee, forgive now the trespasses, 
and rebellions, and sins, which thy people, the house of 
Israel, have trespassed, and in which they have been 
rebellious; as it is written in the law of Moses thy ser¬ 
vant, because on this day he will make atonement for 
you, to cleanse you from all your sins,” Jorna, c. 6. 
And the priests and people, who stood in the porch, 
upon hearing the name Jehovah pronounced by the high 
priest, kneeled, with their faces downward, adored, 
and said. Blessed be the Lord, and let the glory of his 
kingdom be for ever. In this manner all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their trespasses of what 
kind soever, greater and smaller, sins against know¬ 
ledge, or sins of ignorance, were laid upon the goat, 
which was sent away by the hand of a fit man into the 
wilderness, bearing the iniquities of the children of Is¬ 
rael, into a land not inhabited, ver. 21, 22. But the 
bullock which Aaron offered for himself, and the goat 
which he offered for the people, were to be carried with¬ 
out the camp, that their skins, and their flesh, and their 
dung might be burnt, ver. 27. Before we inquire into 
the mystery of these things, some difficulties arc first to 
be cleared up. 

XLIX. And, first, it is indeed very obscure, what 
we are to understand by Azazel. I have chiefly met 
with four opinions of the learned concerning this word. 
The first is, that by Azazel we are to understand the 
very goat, which was sent forth into the wilderness. 
And they suppose, this may be gathered from the ety¬ 
mology of the word, which is said to be compounded 
of a goat, and xeent atvay. And according to them, the 
words of Moses are thus to be understood: One lot for 
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Jehovah, that is, for the goat to be offered to Jehovah ; 
the other for Azazel, that is, for the goat that was to 
go into the wilderness. But though the Hebrew word 
may signify a goat going away,.yet it cannot thence be 
concluded, that by that name the gcat itself was signi¬ 
fied : as it is possible, that, on occasion of the goat’s 
going away, the place, to which it was led, might be 
so called, which Kimchi in JRadicibus contends for: 
“ That place was so called,” says he, “ because the goat 
went thither.” But the main thing is, that tliis expli¬ 
cation of the lots is very perplexed : whereas the words 
of Moses are clear, that the lots were cast for the goats, 
to know which of them should fall to Jehovah, and 
which to Azazel. Nor docs it appear that one of the 
goats could be called Azazel, unless we suppose, the 
other goat was called‘Jehovah, which is absurd. 

I,. Those of the second opinion will have it, that 
Azazel was a steep and rugged mountain in the wil¬ 
derness. Thus Jonathan, Saadias, Gaon, Jarchi, Kim¬ 
chi, and most of the Jews. But it has been well ob¬ 
served by others, 1. That Moses no where mentions 
mount Azazel, tis he mentions the mountains of Ara¬ 
rat, mount Abarim, mount Ebal, mount Gerizzim, &c. 
2. That it does not seem probable, that, in a country 
so often travelled over, and so exactly described, none 
should ever make mention of mount Azazel, and point 
out its* situation. For what a certain anonymous author 
mentions in Abcn Ezra, that it was mount Sinai, will 
never have weight with those, who know, what vast 
deserts lay between^ Jerusalem and Sinai : whereas a 
goat was yearly led from that city to Azazel. 

LI. The third opinion is of those, who contend, that 
Azazel is the devil : and they would ha\e one ol the 
goats to have fallen to the devil, not as it it was ottered 
to the devil (for it was devoted to God, and brought 
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before him tc the tabernacle) but that, at the will of 
God, it was exposed to be tormented by the devil. 
This sentiment is supported by such arguments as these. 
1 . It is the received opinion of the Jews, that Azazel 
is one of the names of the devil, just as Samael, Azael, 
and Machazael. In like manner a Christian poet thus 
sings against Marcus the disciple of Valentinus, who 
was thought to deceive the spectators by his juggling 
tricks. 

Ha SOI CHOREGEI SOS PATER SaTAN AIEI, 

Di’ ANGELIKES DUNAMEOS AZAZEL POIEIN. 

Hite tu ilia Satanae fretus auxilio patris 

Azazelique mini designas ope. 

“ Which thy father Satan ever enables thee to perform 
by the angelic power of Azazel.” These verses are ci- 
tedday Epiphanius, Hares. 34, 11. The etymology fa¬ 
vors this. For ngasasel is the goat which went array ; 
that is, the creature which kept not its first estate, but 
revolted from God. Elsewhere in scripture the devils 
are called goats , as Lev. xvii. 7. 2 Chron. xi. 15. Kim- 
chi in his Lexicon gives the reason of it: “ They are 
called goats,” says he, “ because they appear in the 
shape of goats to their votaries.” Maimonides in more 
Ncvochim , lib. iii. c. 46. speaks much to the same pur¬ 
pose. To this may be referred the ancient mythology 
concerning Fan, Faunus, and the Satyrs, who were 
likewise called goats. Since then devils have indispu¬ 
tably been called goats elsewhere, why may not the 
devil here likewise be emblematically signified by Aza¬ 
zel, that is, the goat which went away ? or, as Ben 
Nachman speaks, the prince who rules in desert places ? 

LII. The fourth opinion is that of Bochart, who, 
though he owns he can advance nothin p certain on the 
head, yet offers his conjecture, which is thus: The 
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Arabic verb azala signifies to remove and separate. 
vVlrch he proves by many instances. And he thinks 
that Azazel is derived from that, and signifies separa¬ 
tion and secession. The goat, therefore, whose lot is to 
Azazel, to secession, was that which by lot was ap¬ 
pointed for retreat, in order to be led into a separate 
place of the wilderness, which, ver. 22. is called, a land 
cut oft, or separated. 

Oil. But leaving every one to judge for himself, the 
third opinion pleases me not a little, because it seems 
to rest on the firmest grounds, and gives us a discovery 
of a great mystery ; and I scarce see, what can be ob¬ 
jected to it, unless this one thing, which Bochart ad¬ 
vances ; namely, that ngez and asal agree not in 
gender, the former being feminine, the latter mascu¬ 
line : and therefore, says he, the word could not be 
made up of both. But that reason is of no great weight: 
for, 1. In compound names, grammatical analogy is 
not always regarded : for instance, in the word Sa¬ 
muel, which at full should be sau lmeel, asked of 
God, the letters aleph and vau and lamed are 
struck out, and mem is joined with el by a schurec, 
whereas analogically it ought to be joined by a tzere. In¬ 
stances to this purpose are numerous. 2. A change of 
genders is common among the Hebrews. Yve have a. 
similar instance, in Gen. xxx. S8. hatzon vate- 
chamnah, in the feminine ; and ver. 3t). vatzechje- 
mit hatzon, in the masculine. Buxtorfhas collected 
a great many examples to this purpose in his syntax. 
3. Though ncf.z be feminine in signification, yet it is 
masculine in termination, as also the plural ngizim ; 
and therefore it is no wonder it be joined with a word 
of a masculine termination ; which is also done. Lev. 
xxii. 27. ngezki jivaler vehaiah, where a dou¬ 
ble masculine is joined to the word ngez. But neither 
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is Spenser’s observation to be overlooked, that ngasa- 
s e l may be explained by, the strong one going atoay. 
For ngaz signifies strong. And as the true God is 
said, Psal. xxiv. 8. to be strong and mighty ; so also 
the devil was called Azizos by the Phoenicians; in the 
gospel, Luke xi. 21. the strong man. 

LIV. 2. It is worth inquiring, what might be signi¬ 
fied by Aaron’s laying his hands on the head of the 
goat: which was not done here only, but also upon 
other occasions. Lev. i. 4. Lev. iii. 2. and Lev. iv. 4. 
and Herodotus says, this was likewise in use among the 
Egyptians, lib. ii. c, 39. See Outram, de sacrif. lib. i. 
c. 15. § 18. and c. 22. § 5. seq. Bochart, if I mistake 
not, has given us the best explication of the reasons of 
this. 1. The offerer, by this rite, delivered up the vic¬ 
tim to God, and, as it were, manumitted or released 
it, professing, he gave up all the right he had in that 
animal, exempted it from his own -dominion, and de¬ 
voted it to the service of God. Just as the Romans for¬ 
merly held in their hand the slave they were to set at li¬ 
berty, uttering these words, I toil/, that this man he free. 
2 . By this very ceremony, the sinner deprecated the 
wrath of God, and prayed, that it might fall on the 
head of that victim, which he put in his own stead. By 
this ceremony, therefore, the sins of all Israel were laid 
on this goat, in order typically to bear them, and carry 
them away far from Israel. 

LV. 3. Let us inquire, what is sratz geseraji, 
the land of excision or separation, into which that goat 
was to be carried. I don’t think, that any particular 
place was precisely signified.: for it is not credible, 
when the sacred services were performed at Jerusalem, 
that the goat was carried to the same place, to which it 
was carried, when Aaron performed that ceremony for 
the first time in the wilderness. In general, therefore. 
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it signifies a place remote from the resort of men ; at- 
’ har tzedo, a desolate place, says Jonathan ; jethi- 
bak zgrietzlo, an uninhabited Land, according to On- 
kelos. The Greeks call it gen abaton, xvaijicss 
or inaccessible. Abarbanel explains it, a land of the 
decree, meaning that country, concerning which a de¬ 
cree was made, that the captive Israelites should be 
sent away thither. 

LVI. 4. We may inquire who is that ish mcetti, 
fit man, who was to carry away the goat ? We meet 
with the Hebrew word ngetti no where else. The 
Greeks render it etoimos, ready. Ngeth certainly 
signifies time, the same that the Chaldee seman. 
Hence they' inferred, that ngetti with the Hebrews, 
is the same with the semin of the Chaldees, ready, 
furnished. It would not be improperly rendered k a- 
rios or eukairos, seasonable, oporlune. Abar¬ 
banel wall have it to be ISH GADOL BESEMINI VEN- 
getti, a man of great dignity in his age and time, at 
least in the application of the type. Whatever be 
in this, it is very plain, that God appointed no particu¬ 
lar order of men for this office. The Rabbins tell us, 
that any one was fit for it, if he was appointed by the 
high priest 5 and that formerly scarce any, but a stran¬ 
ger; was employed in this service. 

LVII. Lastly, We are to inquire what became of 
that goat at last. The Jewish doctors have a constant 
tradition, that the priest fastened a piece of scarlet 
cloth in the shape of a tongue, weighing two sheckles, 
to the head of the scape-goat, which the conductor of 
the goat, when he was come to the place appointed, 
divided in two, and fastening one part to the rock, to 
which lie had driven the goat, and the other to the 
horns of the goat, he pushed the goat down from be¬ 
hind ; which falling headlong, was crushed to pieces. 
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before it reached half-way down the precipice. Bat 
Jonathan insists, it was pushed'down by some divine 
power. Moreover, if this scarlet tongue turned white, 
which they say was generally the case, they looked up¬ 
on that as a happy omen ; and thence conjectured, 
their sins were forgiven ; according to that. Is. i. 18. 
Though your sins be as scarlet , they shall be as zvhite as 
snow . But these things are either false, or doubtless 
uncertain, which borders upon falsehood. . Others 
therefore are of opinion, that it was let loose in the wil¬ 
derness, to feed where it listed : and Bochart proves, 
that both the ancient Greeks and Romans had animals 
consecrated to God, which were called apheta zoa, 
animals let loose : and the words of the text favor this, 
ver. 22. And he shall let go the goat in the wilderness, 
LVIII. Let us now search into the mystical meaning 
of all this. That solemn day represents to us Christ’s 
death, resurrection, and ascension into heaven ; and 
principally, our reconciliation with God, in virtue of his 
satisfaction and intercession. Aaron, we see, perform¬ 
ed those sacred rites in linen garments, of less value in¬ 
deed, yet white and very pure. This was to represent 
Christ’s humiliation, which was never lower, than when 
he was most engaged in making atonement for our sins'; 
and likewise shewed his most holy purity, unstained 
with the spot of the least sin. In this respect, our Lord 
is certainly greater than Aaron, and all the other high 
priests ; because he stood in need of no offering for his 
'Own sins, for he had no sins, on account of which an 
offering was necessary, Heb. vii. 26, 27. When the 
Israelites saw Aaron first offering for his own sins, they 
might thence easily conclude the weakness and unprofi¬ 
tableness of that earthly priesthood. For what real good 
could that priest do the people, who, by a solemn ex¬ 
piation, publicly declared, that he himself, together 
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with the people, was in the number of the guilty ? But 
our Lord Jesus, havtag no occasion to offer for himself, 
gave himself, as is evident, out of pure love, for his 
people. 

LIX. Christ, who is frequently in other places called 
the lamb, is represented here by the emblem of a goat. 
For as, on account of his meekness, patience, and ho¬ 
liness, he merits to be called the lamb ; so on account 
of our sins, which, as Surety, he undertook for, and of 
his coming in the likeness of sinful flesh, Rom. viii. 3. 
he is typified by the symbol of a vile and wanton goat* 
That goat was given to Aaron by the people : Christ 
was given to men by God : yet what he offered, name¬ 
ly, his human nature, he took from men, being raised 
up by God from the midst of his brethren, Deut. xviii. 
15. Christ was bought with thirty pieces of silver, 
which were taken from the treasury, in order, it seems, 
to be an expiation for the whole people. Both the 
goats were presented to the Lord at the door of the ta¬ 
bernacle of the congregation. Christ willingly present¬ 
ed himself to God, saying, Lo ! I come : I delight to 
do thy icill, O my God, Psal. xl. 7, 8. and his offering 
was made in the view of the whole church, and at the 
instigation of those who were the principal men of the 
tabernacle. The goat, which by lot fell to Jehovah, 
was slain. But as divine providence alone undoubted¬ 
ly orders the disposal of the-lot, Prov. xvi. 33. so Christ 
also was delivered to death, by the determinate counsel 
of God, Acts ii. 23. Acts iv. 28. The slain goat was 
burnt in the sacred fire. Christ, in like manner, was 
scorched and burnt, both by the fire of the divine wrath, 
kindled against our sins, for which he undertook to suf¬ 
fer, and by the flames of his own love for us, and of his 
zeal for the glory of God. The burning of the flesh 
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and skin of this goat was performed without the camp: 
Christ also suffered without the gate ; and we are like¬ 
wise to go out to him without the camp, bearing his re¬ 
proach, Heb. xiii. 11 , 12, 13. namely, we are coura¬ 
geously to bear it, if, for the sake of Christ, we are ex¬ 
posed to lose the 'advantages of this world. Thus 
Christ’s humiliation was typified by this goat. 

LX. But let us also take a view of a type of his exal¬ 
tation. Aaron' entered into the sanctuary with the 
blood of the goat, which j,vas given by and for the peo¬ 
ple. Christ having made an offering for our sins, en¬ 
tered into heaven, and sal dozen on the night hand of the 
Majesty on high, Heb. i. 3. Aaron entered within the 
vail with die censer and incense. Christ ascended into 
heaven, to appeal’ and intercede there in the presence of 
God for us, Heb. ix. 24. And there was no entrance 
possible for Aaron without the blood of the expiatory 
sacrifice : neither did Christ enter into the holy place 
without blood ; blood, I say, not of goats or bulls, but 
his own, whereby he obtained eternal redemption for 
us, Heb. ix. 12. Nor is there any other way, by which 
we can enter into the sanctuary, but by the blood of 
Christ, whereby he hath consecrated for us a new and liv¬ 
ing way thereto, Heb. x. 19, 20. The vail, which 
gave way to the priest, who was to represent the atone¬ 
ment made, returned to its former place and use, when 
he went .out again ; because an expiation was made for 
sin, not in reality, but in figure only, Heb. x. 4. But 
when Christ was to enter into the heavenly sanctuary, 
the vail not only yielded to him for a time, but was rent 
by the hand of God, Matth. xxvii. 50, 51. having ob¬ 
tained a redemption of eternal efficacy and value. The 
blood of the goat was to be sprinkled on and before the 
mercy-scat; and so that blood remained in the holy of 
holies. Christ appears always in heaven with his blood, 
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winch is the blood of sprinkling , speaking better filings 
than that of Abel, Heb. xii. 24. Hence it is, that John 
saw before the throne a Lamb standing , as if it had 
been slain, Rev. v. 6 . For though Christ was once 
dead and liveth for evermore, Rev. i. ] 8 . yet he is re¬ 
presented in heaven as slain, on account of the virtue 
and efficacy of his death, which is ever fresh. Nor is 
the intercession of Christ any thing else, but a continual 
representation of his merits and death before his Father. 
But that an expiation was to be made by blood for the 
holy place itself, and for the tabernacle of the congre¬ 
gation, signifies, that God’s indwelling in the sinner 
man cannot be in a holv manner, without the sacrifice 
and blood of Christ; and that heaven itself would be 
polluted, if, which is impossible, sinners were to be 
admitted there without an expiation. Thus Paul af¬ 
firms, Heb. ix. 23. the heavenly things arc purified ivith 
better sacrifices. Not that there is any impurity in hea¬ 
ven, but that it is not consistent with the divine holiness 
to admit sinners, unexpiated by the blood of Christ, in¬ 
to the communion or participation of his glory, nor for 
him to dwell in them. These things concerning the 
first goat are sufficiently evident. 

J-.XI. There is greater difficulty about the mystery 
of the scape-goat ? concerning which we may modest¬ 
ly propose, what we imagine comes nearest the truth, 
without prejudice to any. And here I find two differ¬ 
ent opinions among divines, that deserve our conside¬ 
ration. For it is not worth while to trouble ourselves, 
in refuting the opinion of those who, by the scape-goat, 
understand Barabbas or Antichrist 3 though Cornelius a 
Lapide ridiculously says, that such speak more distinct¬ 
ly and pertinently than others, concerning this .figura¬ 
tive representation . But some learned men think, that,. 
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by the scape-goat, the rebellious Jews were prefigur¬ 
ed : others will have it to be a type of Christ. 

LXII. The former speak to this purpose. Whereas 
the sending the goat away into the wilderness, was 
done after the purification of the tabernacle, and it did 
not fall unto the Lord by lot; so the disobedient peo¬ 
ple, and not the Mediator of the testament, seems to 
be set forth by the banished goat. For the wicked are 
called goats, Matth. xxv. ^S. They controverted Christ’s 
right of access to God. The determination between 
both was made by a divine lot. Christ, by his blood, 
was introduced into the heavenly sanctuary : over the 
others hung that curse in Deut. xxix. 21. And Jehovah 
shall separate him unto evil oat of all the tribes of Israel. 
Are not also th.e Jews sent away and dispersed among 
the nations ? They are given up to Azazel, or, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient Rabbins, they are fallen as a portion 
to Sammael (for the serpent may eat the dust, Gen. iii. 
14.) In a word, they are given up to the power of the 
devil. And hozo justly are the vessels of zerath said to . 
bear the sins of the faithful people, is evident. For 
though there is no procuring cause tf justification in them, 
yet in them the severity of God is seen ; thus all the blood 
shed from the beginning of the zvorld, and so every sin, at 
any time committed, is avenged. For they who refuse 
to confess their own sins, in order to submit to the jus¬ 
tice of God, make the sins of all others their ozen. What 
is said of the goat to be sent away, namely, its being to 
be presented before the Lord to make an atonement, sig¬ 
nifies, that they also, as sanctified in the root, are pre¬ 
sented to God by Christ (he Priest, that even from them 
may arise a holy seed, Is. vi. 16. and children of the 
promise. In a word, that the time shall come, when 
all Israel shall be saved, and at last be expiated by Christ 
the Priest, Rom. xi. 26, 27- 
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LXIII. It always did, and still does appear strange 
to me, after the closest and most solicitous meditation, 
that learned men could seriously give into such idle 
imaginations; than which, I apprehend, nothing could 
be spoken more foreign to the mystery of this ceremo¬ 
ny ; because it is altogether inconsistent with the end 
and sacred intention of this day. For who can think it 
probable, that, on the solemn day of propitiation, which 
was set apart for making an atonement for all the sins 
of the whole people, the rejection of the same people 
should be so solemnly inculcated by an anniversary 
symbol ? The whole people fast, afflict their souls, con¬ 
fess their sins, pray for the forgiveness of them: the 
high priest is wholly taken up in procuring an expia¬ 
tion : Cod promises to the xohole congregation of Israel, 
IV shall be cleansed from all your sins before Jehovah. 
Can we believe, that, at the same time, and by the 
very same sacred rites, the high priest, and the belie¬ 
vers among the people, should be commanded to lay 
their sins by direful ceremonies on the goat, represent¬ 
ing the far greatest part of their brethren according to 
the flesh, in order to be punished in them, by a most 
severe instance of a divine.curse ; the like to which was 
never afterwards seen among men ? 1 allow, that the 
punishment of the rebellious Israelites was foretold'in 
awful prophecies : nor would I deny, tliat there were 
some Mosaic institutions, which prefigured that punish¬ 
ment. But at that time w’hen the typical expiation of 
all Israel from all their sins was to be procured bv those 
rites, it appears to me of all things the most improbable, 
that at the same time, and by the very same ceremonies, 
the dreadful curse of Cod for the sins of all, which 
could not be separated from the imposition of sin, was 
represented as resting on the greatest part of Israel, and 
that according to the imprecation of the expiating priest. 
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snd of believers who prayed for expiation. I know, it 
is said, that “ the godly, who were mixed with the 
ungodly among this people, might have the consolation 
of beholding, on this day, a sign or token of their hap¬ 
pier lot beyond the disobedient.” But none, I imagine, 
will deny, that even this consideration must have yield¬ 
ed the greatest grief, which would have been an ex¬ 
ceeding damp to the joyvthey had conceived from the 
pardon of their sins ; and that the pious would rather 
intercede in behalf of the perishing, than lay their own 
sins upon them with an imprecation. Certainly, Jesus 
himself deplored, with bitter tears, the impending de¬ 
struction of the most abandoned city. And Paul calls 
not only his conscience, but also Christ and the Holy 
Spirit to witness, that he had great grief and continual 
anguish of heart, whenever he reflected on the deplora¬ 
ble state of his brethren according to the flesh ; and 
was so far from wishing to make them a curse for him¬ 
self, by the imposition of his sins, that he rather wished 
himself separated from Christ, to become a curse for 
them, Rom. ix. 1, 2, 3. 

LXIV. Moreover, as the interpretation we are now 
examining-, is foreign to the end and intention of that 
day, so almost all the ceremonies that were then used, 
strongly dissuade us from it. I. Aaron was command¬ 
ed to receive both goats from the congregation of the 
children of Israel, and that for sin, that is, to expiate 
and take away sin, ver. 5. “ But the goat, which was 
given by the people, shews that what was from them, 
is offered for them " as these learned men themselves 
speak very justly. If that be true of the one goat, why 
may it not be said of the other, even that it represented 
its being from the people, in order to take away sin ? 
for so far both are on a level. Both being from the peo¬ 
ple ; both bought at the common expence.5 both of 
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them for sin ; thus far there was no distinction in the 
types. What can then constrain us to imagine, there 
was so great a difference in the signification ? Is it con¬ 
sonant to reason, that what was appointed to represent 
their eternal curse, was bought at their expence ; that 
is, with their consent and approbation ■? And was the 
rebellious nation of the Jews given to the rest/o/' sin, 
that, in this respect, they might be joined together with 
the Lord Christ ? Be it far, says the learned person, 
they should thus be joined along with Christ, “ for 
whose honor we are too much concerned, to speak so 
impertinently.” We are thankful to God, that he speaks 
so far piously. But he denies, that one of the goats was 
taken for sin. He says, “ that is asserted of both which 
is true only of one. Before the lot distinguished them, 
that could be affirmed collectively of both, which after 
the lot was to be the case only of one.” But I think, 
we are by no means to depart from the plain meaning 
of the words ; nor to understand only of one, what is 
affirmed of both. Though we are to understand, with 
some difference, what the following words of the law 
intimate: namely, both goats were for sin, which the 
law expressly affirms ; yet with this difference, the one 
was sin, because it was slain for sin ; the other, because 
by bearing the sins of the people, it took them away. 
To sum up all in a word, the whole of this sacred ex¬ 
piation consisted of two parts : first, the siaying the one 
goat, whose blood was shed to expiate the sins of the 
people : and then the sending away the other goat, 
which took away the sins which were laid upon it, by 
virtue of the sacrifice just offered. Both therefore con¬ 
curred, in their place and order, to the solemn atone¬ 
ment. 

LXV. 2. Aaron was commanded to present both 
before Jehovah at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
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gregation, vcr. 7. By which both were declared to be 
equally devoted to God. Without a controversy Aaron 
is here a figure of Christ as Priest; the goat to be slain, 
signified Christ as the sacrifice. For he presented him¬ 
self to God, when he zvent up to Jerusalem, that all 
things that are written by the prophets, concerning the 
Sun of man, might be accomplished, Luke xviii. 31. But 
liovv did our High Priest, when he was about to make 
an atonement, at the same ti'me present before God the 
rebellious Jews, who were to be given up to the devil ? 
To say, that they were presented before God, so far as 
they were sanctified in the root, and were to be the fa¬ 
thers of the sons of the promise, is quite from the pur¬ 
pose. For the rebellious Jews, consigned to the devil, 
are to be wholly distinguished from the holy root, from 
which those degenerate branches took their rise, and 
from the children of the promise, who were to descend 
from them, in their appointed time. These-, certainly, 
the priest daily presented to God in the names of the 
twelve tribes, which he wore on his breast: the very 
same he also now presented to God, though without 
that symbol. But it cannot be explained, how the high, 
priest, when making atonement, could present those to 
God, if by this goat they were represented as the portion 
of the serpent. 

LX VI. 3. After both the goats, which were pur<~ 
chased for God at the common expence of the whole 
people, were consecrated to God, by bringing them 
before Jehovah, to the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, Aaron was commanded to find out by 
lot, which was for Jehovah, and which for Azazcl, be¬ 
cause this was unknown both to the people, and the 
priest, till the lot determined it. But it scarce admits 
of a favorable meaning, if that which fell to Azazel, was 
the figure of the rebellious Jews. For that sortition, or 
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decision by lot, must be referred either to the figure, or 
to the thing represented. That it cannot be referred to 
the thing represented, is plain. For the Israelites nei¬ 
ther ought, nor could have any doubt, which should 
fall to the devil, Christ or the rebellious Jews, so there 
was no need to make a trial of it by lot. What pious 
ears would not be offended, to hear any person assert, 
that the high priest, at the command of God, cast lots 
between Christ and the rebellious Jews, whether he or 
they should be offered to the Lord ? I imagine none 
will contend with me on this point. Though the wick¬ 
ed Jews had a controversy with Christ concerning the 
priesthood, yet.it was not proper for that to be decided 
by lot, but, as was really done, by a demonstration from 
the sacred writings. It therefore follows that the cast¬ 
ing of lots here regarded the goats themselves, since it 
was unknown what each of them was to prefigure. 
Moreover, as both were purchased at the common ex- 
pence, for the benefit of the whole people of Israel, and 
consecrated to the service of God ; neither the one nor 
the other seems adapted symbolically to represent those 
who were to be given up to the devil. For though the 
goat fell by lot to Azazel, yet it ceased not to be the 
Lord’s. The very learned Frismuthus speaks to the 
purpose, de hirco emiss. dissert. 2. § 14. “ We must not 
think, that the former goat alone was consecrated to 
God. For as both were usually presented before him, 
it is evident, that the goat on which the lot fell for Aza¬ 
zel, was also the Lord’s, as even R. Nachman has 
granted. But that the one on xvhick the lot fell for the 
Lord, did peculiarly and by special right become the 
Lord's, icas because it was slam upon the altar. Such a 
sacrifice offered in honor of God is called, in the Hebrew 
phraseology, the bread of God., Lev. :o;i. (5. JI hick ap- 
Vol. i'll. ' N 
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pellation could not be given to the other , that teas to be 
sent to Azazel , it being appointed to be separated from 
the flock , and carried to remote places y to be exposed\ 
perhaps , to the teeth of wild beasts The goat there¬ 
fore, which is, and in the whole ceremony remains con¬ 
secrated to God, seems not adaoted to be allotted for a 
symbol of those, who on all accounts were to be the 
slaves of the devil. 

LXYII. 4. A strong argument may be taken like¬ 
wise from the imposition of the hands of the priest* 
and of the sins of Israel, with those prayers of the high 
priest and applause of the people, we mentioned sect. 
48. which are very easily applied to Christ, when he 
bore, according to his own and his Father's will, and 
the wishes of all the godly, the sins of the whole mysti¬ 
cal Israel. And if any thing was to be represented to 
the Jews on the day of expiation, certainly this was the 
thing, which is the alone foundation of a true expiation. 
But very difficultly, nay indeed, in my judgment, on 
no account, can that which is signified, in the sacred 
ceremonies, by the imposition of hands and of sins, be 
referred to the rebellious Jews, whom the faithful Is¬ 
raelites never constituted to stand in their room and 
stead. Do they, the most abandoned of mankind, who 
please not God , and are contrary to all men , 1 Thess. i. 
15. bear the iniquities of all Israel, laid upon them by 
the priest, into an uninhabited land, carrying them far 
away from Israel ? Why do we yield so much to that 
most pestilent sect the Socinians, as to go to overturn 
an argument for the satisfaction of Christ, hitherto hap- 
pilv defended from this rite, by this extravagant fiction ? 

LXYIII. In fine, who can digest so hard a saying. 
It appears , how justly the vessels of wrath may be said to 
hear the sins of the faithful ? Which of the prophets or 
apostles ever said so ? Is this to speak with the scrip- 
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tures ? Who has to this day ever heaid, that those 
make all the sins of all men their own , who refuse to 
confess their own ? or, that all the sins ever commit¬ 
ted , arc avenged on the rebellions Jezvs ? This is an 
imputation of sin altogether new and unknown in the 
schools of divines. Certainly, our modesty forbids us to 
dispute against that right of God, whereby he punishes 
the sins of parents in their children, and posterity, which 
he himself, such is his clemency, usually confines to 
the third and fourth generation of those that hate him. 
Nor is it lawful for us to deny, that the severity of 
God's anger may at times burn to a farther degree, if 
the sins are above measure atrocious 5 and posterity 
shall, for a long series, not only equal, but even exceed 
their ancestors in wickedness. God was pleased to 
give us an example of this in the wicked Jews, accord¬ 
ing to that threatening prophecy of Christ, Matth. xxiii 
35. Luke xi. 50. “ So that from this instance his wrath 

might be seen, burning from the beginning of the world 
against hypocrites, enemies of righteousness, and mur¬ 
derers as the learned person very well speaks else¬ 
where. But that “ all the sins of all men are punished 
in some one person or people,” I don't remember that 
I ever read or heard till now : neither that c; the wick¬ 
ed bear the sins of the faithful.” I know that, when 
God in pathetic language. Is. xliii. 3, 4. commends his 
love towards Israel,, he declares, that he gave the Egyp¬ 
tians, Ethiopeans, and Sabeans for their ransom, and 
other men and people for their Ife. But, as our Calvin 
judiciously observes, the prophet borrowed that way or 
speaking from the common method of men, as it he had 
said, “ The Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Sabeans have 
been substituted for thee, and, as it were, by way of 
exchange, forced to undergo that destruction, which 
was hanging oyer thee ; for, that I might save thee. I 
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have destroyed them ; and turned against them the 
power of the enemy, that was ready to fall upon thee.” 
Or, to return to the learned person’s own words: “ The 
meaning of that passage is; Such is my esteem for thee, 
that I am to bring to nought the greatest and most flou¬ 
rishing empires of the world, in order to relieve and 
comfort thee.” This, certainly, is quite different from 
bearing the sins of the faithful, as was typically dene 
by the goat. 

LX1X. It is with joy we learn from Paul, that the 
time will come, when ail Israel shall be saved, after the 
fulness of the Gentiles is come in. But we think, this 
cannot be inferred from these words, The scape-goat 
shall be presented alive before Jehovah to make an atone¬ 
ment icith it. The learned persons themselves teach us 
that ngal sometimes signifies an instrument, as Gen. 
xxviu 40.-Deut. xiii. 3. And why not here ? that the 
meaning should be, to make an atonement with or by it. 
We shall presently shew', how this is done by the li\*e 
goat. 

LXX. Others therefore, and, if I can form any judg¬ 
ment, to better purpose, affirm, that this scape-goat, 
no less than that which was killed, was a type of Christ. 
But these again run into different sentiments. Some 
maintain, that here are represented the two natures of 
Christ, the human, to be exposed to misery and tor¬ 
ment ; the other, the divine, as being impassible, to re¬ 
main free and to live for ever ; which Cornelius a La- 
pide relates, was the opinion of Theodoret, Isychius, 
and Cyril. Others say, that the twofold state of Christ, 
before and after his resurrection, was here set forth. 
Thus the slain goat was the type of Clnist lifted upon 
the cross ; but that sent away alive, of the same Christ 
raised from the dead, and living for evermore. Of this 
opinion, after Augustine and Procopius, were Bochart 
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and other celebrated divines. Yet two things seem 
very much to oppose this sentiment: 1 . That the sins 
of Israel were laid upon the live goat : but Christ rose 
from the dead, and entered into glory without sin , Heb, 
ix. 28. 2 . That the same goat, as loaded with sin, 

was accounted unclean, so that the person who convey¬ 
ed it into the wilderness, stood in need of cleansing, 
ver. 26. But no uncleanness can so much as be con¬ 
ceived to be in Christ after his resurrection. 

LXXI. Others therefore, to whom I readily yield, 
imagine that a twofold relation of Christ the Mediator 
is signified ; the one to God the Judge, to whom satis¬ 
faction was to be made by the merit of his death ; the 
other, to the devil his enemy, with whom he was to en¬ 
counter by the efficacy of his life. With respect to the 
former, the goat to be slain, fell to God : in the latter 
respect, the live goat fell to Azazel. Let us add, that, 
in the slain goat, a true expiation of sin was represent¬ 
ed, which is performed by shedding of blood and un¬ 
dergoing punishment: but in the other, the effect of 
this expiation 3 namely, the removing and taking away 
of sin, by the bearing it away so far as never to come 
into the sight of God against us. And this seems to 
be the reason of the order, why, after slaying the former 
goat, sins were laid on the other, to be carried a great 
way off. Because there could be no taking awa> ot sm 
without shedding of blood . Both indeed was done ii» 
the ordinary sacrifices : but, because the latter was not 
so evident in the other sacrifices, God was pleased to 
set it forth bv a peculiar symbol in thk solemn festival, 
for the greater consolation of his people. And thus the 
riches of the divine goodness and wisdom manifest!) 
appear, when he laid before the eves of his people, by 
different types, all the relations of Christ the Redeemer, 
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which could not be distinctly exhibited in one single 
piece or picture. 

LXXIL But let us more particularly illustrate the 
analogy. 1. The sins of Israel were laid on this goat* 
that he might bear them. Christ truly bears, and by 
bearing takes away the sins of the whole world. And 
as. Aaron laid both his hands on the head of the goat, 
so the hand of God lay very heavy and grievous on our 
Surety. 2. This goat was appointed by lot for Azazel: 
not that this brute creature, which was consecrated to 
God, might be offered to the evil spirit, but exposed to 
be tormented by the devil, who very much resides in 
solitary places, Matth. xii. 43. Now the first promise 
shews, that Christ also, by the divine will, was to be 
given up to the serpent, who deceived Eve, Gen. iii. 
15. Thou skalt bruise his heel. And Christ himself 
says, John xiv. 30, 31. The prince of /his zcorld comelh 
and hath nothing in me: but that the world may know, 
that I love the Father ; and as the Father give me com - 
?27andment, even so I do. That is, “ The devil, indeed, 
has no right in me, who am, and as I am, perfectly 
holy, nor can he ever prevail against me : yet he is 
come out to combat with me, to vex, and even to slay 
me, because I have interposed in the room of those who 
deserve death. But I go out cheerfully to meet him ; 
to the end my obedience and love to my Father may 
appear to all the world.” 3. The goat was to be sent 
to a wilderness, and a land not inhabited : and such 
was the whole world, such above all was Judea, when 
Christ came to suffer there. Scarce any harvest cf faith, 
truth, and piety was to be found there ; nothing but 
unfruitfulness, every where the thistle and prickly thorn 
arose. And why may wc not apply to this, what Mat¬ 
thew 'relates concerning Ciirist, when he was carried 
by the Spirit into the wilderness* there to be tempted 
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by the devil? Matth. iv. 1 . For the wilderness, into 
which the goat was driven, could not less typify the 
wilderness in which Christ was tempted, than the wood 
on which the serpent was raised, typified the wood 
on which Christ was lifted up. 4. The hand of a fit 
man, by which the goat was sent away (which, by a 
constant tradition of the Jews, might be done as well 
by a stranger as by an Israelite) seems to denote the 
power of those who rose up against Christ, namely, the 
Gentiles and people of Israel, Acts iv. 27. and above all, 
Pilate, who had caused Christ to be carried without 
the gate, loaded with the cross, the symbol of a curse, 
when" he was to encounter with the devil for the last 
time. 

LXXIII. I acknowledge I have.Iearned these things, 
partly from * Turrettine, partly from Cocceius himself. 
The former explains this opinion in a large discourse, 
and with cogency and success defends the argument 
deduced from it, for the satisfaction of Christ, against 
the Socinians, de verit. satisfact. Christi , p. 3. § 22, 23. 
But the words of the latter in Comment . ad Ileh . c. 9. § 
25. seep as far at least as they are to our purpose, very 
well deserve to be inserted here. He says, “ It is evi¬ 
dent from Ezek. xx. 35. that Christ was to come to Is¬ 
rael, when Israel was, as it were, in the wilderness ; 

* Turrettine concludes § 3. with these words. But, as I for¬ 
merly said, it seems to be more simple, that the two goats signify 
nothing, but the perfect expiation which Christ made ; who not 
only bore our sins in his death, but took them away by his resur¬ 
rection ; not only satisfied by the offering of himself, but demon¬ 
strated the perfection and truth of his satisfaction by his discharge, 
whereby we are -assured that our sins, being translated from us 
and laid upon him, are carried away, so that there is now no con¬ 
demnation to them who are in Christ Jesus, Rom. viii. 1. and that 
of Paul is fulfilled, that he was delivered for our offences, and rais¬ 
ed again for our justification, Rom. iv. 25. 
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but that was when Judea was a Roman province, and 
had a Roman governor: for then it was a part of the 
wilderness of the people. And it is plain enough that, 
by the dragon, Rev. xii. is represented the Roman peo¬ 
ple. He made himself ready to devour Christ, as soon 
as he was born. Moreover, the first promise declares , 
Gen. iii. 17. that Christ was to be given up into the 
hands of the devil, who deceived Eve, under the ap¬ 
pearance of a serpent. The Jews ascribe this to Sam- 
mael. As therefore the slaying of the one goat repre- 
sents.the death of Christ, and the shedding of his blood ; 
so the sending away of the other goat into a place un¬ 
cultivated and desert, denotes the delivering of Christ 
into the hands of the devil, who has the power of death, 
in order to vex and disquiet him ; and that by the hands 
of sinners , and of such men, to whom the land teas sub¬ 
ject, like the rest of the zuiideruess of the people , and a 
part thereof That this teas done by the appointment 
and will of God , Christ himself declares , John xiv. 30, 
31. As if he should say, The Prince of this world, xcho 
has nothing in me, is come to exercise his cruelty upon 
vie ; which will happen, to the end that my obedience 
may appear to the world . We have therefore a fgure 
of a twofold delivering up of Christ. First, of that, by 
which he delivered up himself, as Priest. Secondly , of 
that by which he teas given up into the hands of sinners, 
or the Gentiles .” Thus far Cocceius. To the like pur¬ 
pose, the very learned Momma, O.econ. Temp. tom. i. 
lib. ii. c. xi. § 36. seq. where, after explaining the same , 
opinion with neatness and elegance, and proving it from 
scripture, he then subjoins : “ We might rest content¬ 
ed with these things, and proceed to others.” Let 
therefore none be offended, that being satisfied with 
these things, which exhibit a doctrine sound and cer- 
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tain, I pass over other things, in which I find neither 
that soundness nor that certainty. 

LXXIV. Very lately were published the Varia Sa¬ 
cra of tile very famous John Vander Waeyen, in which 
are two dissertations concerning the goat Azazel ; the 
former of which is principally levelled at me. But I 
would neither have my reader, nor the illustrious au¬ 
thor ignorant, how much I have profited by the peru¬ 
sal of that dissertation. By it I was really brought un¬ 
der a kind of necessity, to consider more accurately the 
whole of this subject. Which I have also endeavoured 
to do with a mind so free from, and divested of all pre¬ 
judices, as if I had never written any thing on the point 
before. Nor do I conceal, that from thence I had an 
opportunity to explain some things more clearly, others 
also more distinctly, and to set a keener edge on my 
arguments, than I had done in the former editions of 
this book. On that account therefore, if he will accept 
of it, I return him my thanks. But then he must suffer 
me to say, that I have not found reasons cogent enough 
in 'his dissertation to render his opinion more probable, 
or mine less so. While he opposes my sentiment, and 
seems to charge it with many inconveniences, he oppo¬ 
ses what Dr. Cocceius himself has dexterously explain¬ 
ed, and confirmed by scripture-testimonies, and, as far 
as I know, neyer condemned or disapproved ; though 
he superadded another opinion. But I could never yet 
think it probable, that one and the same ceremony 
should signify things so very remote from one another. 
As for my particular, I leave the entire decision of this 
controversy with the equitable reader; who, if he is 
not wiser thrfh us both, may profit by our writings. 
But as. to the manner in which the illustrious person 
manages the dispute, I imagine, I have very weighty 
Vol. III. Q 
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grounds of complaint. Whoever happens to enter the 
lists with him, contend indeed on unequal terms. While 
he thinks, he may say what he will against others, he gives 
no quarter to any expression of his opponent, if it has 
but the least appearance of harshness in it; and assum¬ 
ing to himself what is the prerogative of God alone, 
canvasses not only the heart and inmost principles of the 
thoughts, but also boldly pronounces what sentence up¬ 
on them he thinks proper. Indeed I should appear ri¬ 
diculous, was I seriously to ward off from myself the 
grudge conceived against Cocceius, as the origin and 
the cause of this dissension. Every page in my book 
shews my esteem for that celebrated person. And 
though I cannot assent to him in every particular with 
an implicit faith, yet I never once dreamed of charging 
him with heresy : much less in this controversy, where 
the dispute is not so much about a doctrinal point, as 
about the mystical signification of some Mosaic institu¬ 
tions, without any detriment to our common faith. In 
which kind of subjects if I may not be allowed, for 
John Vander Waeyen, the liberty to dissent, in what 
pray shall I be allowed it ? But I will suffer no mortal 
ever to deprive me of this liberty. But, good Sir, when¬ 
ever I am to dispute, I desire my method of writing 
may be as different from yours as possible. While your 
language breathes nothing but harshness, mine shall be 
all mildness. As in this dispute I have struck out every 
word, that had but the least tendency to harshness, and 
substituted softer. And let this suffice, by way of spe¬ 
cimen, concerning the types. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Sacraments of Grace dozen to Abraham. 

E have explained with what wisdom and con- 
descension God saw it proper to confirm and seal the 
promises of his covenants by certain sacred symbols. 
As he did this under the covenant of works, so especi¬ 
ally he was likewise pleased to do the same upon intro¬ 
ducing the covenant of grace. To which, under what¬ 
ever ceconomy it stood, he apprehended, as it were, cer¬ 
tain peculiar signs and seajs, which the church has, 
now for many ages past, been accustomed to call sa¬ 
craments. In some of the types, which we have alrea¬ 
dy explained, and in others of the like nature, there 
was also indeed something sacramental; as they prefi¬ 
gured the Messiah, and the spiritual benefits he was to 
procure for his people : yet more especially we call by 
the name of sacraments, those things which were given 
by God to man, to be seals of his covenant, or earnests 
and pledges of his favor. 

II. And these again were, indeed, very different ; 
consisting either in things natural, on which God in¬ 
scribed that character in order to be vouchers and seals 
of his testaments. To which Calvin refers Noah’s ark, 
Instil, lib. iv. c. 14. § 18 . or in things miraculous ; such 
as the manna, which was rained down from heaven, and 
the water issuing out of the rock, which constituted 
the miraculous meat and drink of the Israelites in the 
wilderness : or in certain ceremonies, and sacred rites, 
instituted by God to represent spiritual things. Some 
were also extraordinary, in favor of some certain per¬ 
sons, and but of a short continuance. Others ordma - 
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ry, given for the use of the whole church, and not to 
cease but with that particular (Economy of the cove¬ 
nant. And hence it is, that, in reckoning up the sa¬ 
craments of the Old Testament, divines are not agreed; 
for some -take the term in a larger extent, and others in 
a more restricted sense. We are not inclined to con¬ 
fine ourselves within too narrow bounds ; but shall 
freely and calmly consider, according to our capacity, 
what has any relation to a sacrament, in every period 
of time. 

III. Some would have the first sacrament of the co¬ 
venant of grace to be the ejection of man out of para¬ 
dise, and blocking up his access to the tree of life, lest 
he should put forth his hand and eat of it, thinking that 
he should thereby obtain eternal life. For man being 
deprived of this sacrament of works, was, at the same 
time, given to know, that righteousness was to be 
sought for from another covenant ; and thus he was led 
by the hand from the covenant of works to the covenant 
of grace. But we cannot be satisfied with these things. 
1. Because man’s ejection out of paradise, and exclusi¬ 
on frotn *the tree cf life, were the effects of the divine 
wrath and vengeance against his sin, as appears from 
that truly-holy, but stinging irony : Behold the man is 
become as one of as. But the institution of a sacrament 
is an act of the highest goodness and mercy. We deny 
not, that man was already received into favor, and had 
the hopes of eternal life : nevertheless some things were 
inflicted upon him because of his transgression, that he 
might, by his loss, experience the direful nature of sin, 
and God’s hatred of it. Among these was this ignomi¬ 
nious ejection out of paradise. It was an instance of 
grace and favor, that God placed him in paradise imme¬ 
diately upon his creation, but of wrath, that he turned 
him out when he had sinned, 2. This ejection doubt- 
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’ess declared, that man could not now obtain salvation 
by the covenant of works, and that he who was depriv¬ 
ed of the thing signified, was unworthy to use and enjoy 
the sign ; and that it was in vain, and to no purpose, 
for him to please himself with the thoughts of it. But 
it by no .means shewed, that there was another cove¬ 
nant, by which righteousness could either be sought 
for, or obtained. Adam was to know, and he did 
know this elsewhere. 3. Every thing, upon the sup¬ 
position of the promise of the covenant of grace, that, 
by convincing man of his own impotency, leads him to 
that covenant, is not to be esteemed a sacrament of it. 
For then every demonstration of God’s wrath from hea¬ 
ven against sinners, and every sign which is proper to 
give us an intimation of the curse of the covenant of 
works, in a word, every chastisement, as all these are 
appointed to bring the elect to Christ, should be called 
sacraments of the covenant of grace. 

IV. According to my judgment, the learned have 
much more probably ranged them in this manner: That 
God first of all dealt .with fallen Adam about sacra¬ 
ments ; that is, when the aprons of fig-leaves, which 
man sewed together, were not at all sufficient to cover 
the shame of his nakedness, he himself clothed Adam 
and his wife with coats of skins, Gen. iii. 21. And it 
is very probable, these w r ere the skins of those beasts 
which were slain for sacrifices. But it is a vain contro¬ 
versy, which some make about the matter of those gar¬ 
ments : since the Hebrew word xgor is never used in 
scripture to signify any thing, but the outward skin of 
animals. And as this is the most simple and plain, so 
it is the most ancient kind of clothing. See Job xxxi. 
20. Prov. xxvii. 26. Hence the ancient heroes among 
the Greeks were clothed with the skins of a wild boar, 
or a tyger, or a lion, or the skin of the hybian bear, or 
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the skin worn by the Bacchae, or female priests of Bac¬ 
chus, which was that of a fox. And who now is igno¬ 
rant, that the progenitors of the Romans were clothed 
with skins, and were of a rude disposition of mind ? 
See Vossius, de idololatria, lib. iii. cap. 70. It is a cu¬ 
rious observation of Mr. Cloppenburgh, Schola Sacrifi- 
ciorum, p. 12. Here we may see the original of that 
law in Lev. vii. 8. by which the skin of any man’s burnt- 
offering is appropriated to the priest, who offers it. 
And who will deny, that God’s clothing our first pa¬ 
rents was a symbolical act ? Do not Christ’s own words 
very clearly allude to this ? Rev. iii. 18. I counsel'thee 
to buy of me vchite raiment , that thou mayst be clothed , 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear. Com¬ 
pare Joh. Henrici Ursini Analecta, lib. vi. cap. 15. 

V. The mystical similitude of these things is this; 
I. That clothing which man contrived for himself, 
could not cover him, so as to appear before the eyes of 
God. In like manner, nothing, that a sinner can work 
or toil by his own industry, or wisdom falsely so called, 
can produce any thing, that can procure him a just and 
well-grounded confidence, by which he may appear be¬ 
fore the tribunal of God. Their zvebs, zchich are spi¬ 
ders zoebs , shall not become garments, neither shall they 
cover themselves zoith their zvorks. Is. lix. 5, 6. 2. Proper 
garments for men were the gift of God’s mercy ; and so 
that righteousness, by which our sins are covered, is of 
God, Phil. iii. 9. contrived by God, perfected by Christ, 
who is God, and applied to us by the Spirit of God 
through faith. 3. The bodies of our first parents were 
covered with the spoils of mortality, and the skins of 
slain animals. The garment of grace, whereby the bo¬ 
dy of sin is covered, is owing to the very death of Christ, 
without which that righteousness, which makes us ac¬ 
ceptable to Goc, could not have been performed.. 4, 
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That simple clothing of the first man was, in its ap¬ 
pointed time, to be changed for one more convenient 
and fine. And this garment, which we have from God, 
while we are under the cross and partakers of the death 
of Christ, and which in external appearance is mean 
and despicable, shall afterwards be changed. For since 
we shall be partakers of Christ’s resurrection, no longer 
in hope, but in reality; so the garment, which now 
appears to be mean and contemptible, shall be then 
most neat and beautiful, and worthy to be accounted 
the nuptial robe. See Peter Martyr and Musculus. 

VI. The other sacrament of that first period were the 
sacrifices, which were slain at God’s command, after 
the very first promulgation of the covenant of grace ; as 
appears, 1. Because Abel offered by faith, Ileb. xi. 4. 
that is, he knew, that himself and his sacrifice were ac¬ 
ceptable to God, and in his offering he looked by faith 
to the future offering of the Messiah. But such a faith 
plainly presupposes the divine institution of sacrifices, 
and a revelation about their signification. 2. Because 
God gave that testimony to the sacrifices of the ancient 
patriarchs, whereby he declared they were acceptable 
to him, ibid. But, in the matters of religion, nothing 
pleases him, but what himself has commanded. All 
will-worship is condemned. Col. ii. 23. 3. Because 

there was a distinction between clean and unclean ani¬ 
mals before the deluge, which was not from nature, but 
from the mere good pleasure of God, and has a parti¬ 
cular respect to sacrifices. And it is probable, that this 
was the case of every kind of sacrifices, even of those 
that were of a propitiatory nature, by which the pro¬ 
mises of the covenant of grace were more clearly and 
distinctly ratified, than by all the others. For while 
Moses shews, that the patriarchs offered such sacrifices 
as he himself offered, and that they were adapted to 
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signifV the same tilings, it is not for us to restrict what 
is said in general, to certain particular kinds, in exclu¬ 
sion of others. Certainty, Job offered burnt-offerings 
for the sins of his children and friends, Job i. 6. and 
Job xlii. 8. which doubtless were propitiatory. 

VII. But these sacrifices were seals of God’s cove¬ 
nant. For though there is a difference between sacri¬ 
fices and sacraments formally considered ; because sa¬ 
craments are given by God to men, but sacrifices are of¬ 
fered by men to God : nevertheless there is no reason, 
why the consideration of a sacrament and sacrifice may 
not, in different respects, concur in one and the same 
thing. For even sacrifices are given by God to men, 
that is, are instituted by divine authority ; that, by these 
ceremonies, the coming of the Son of God in the flesh, 
and his bl<todv death, and the remission of sins thereby, 
might be signified and sealed. And believers, in the 
use of them, declared for that worship and veneration 
that is due to God. Augustine, de civil Dei> lib. 10. 
c. 5. says, “ The visible sacrifice is a sacrament, that is, 
a sacred sign of an invisible sacrifice.” To make this 
more evident, let us distinctly consider, I. The priest 
offering. II. The animal offered. III. The ceremony 
of offering. IV. The empyrism, or burning it by fire 
from heaven. V. The expiation, which is the conse¬ 
quent of the sacrifice". VI. The sacred feast annexed 
to sacrifices. 

VIII. The priests were, in a manner, typical sure¬ 
ties, in so far as they approached to God in the name 
of the people ; being ordainedfor men in things pertain¬ 
ing to Cod, Heb. v. 1. And they became sureties, 
whenever they took upon them to offer sacrifices for sin. 
For, by that offering, they performed what God, at 
that time, required for the expiation of sins, Lev. i. 4. 
and Lev. iv. 26. Sec. and Lev. xvi. 34. And thus be- 
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lievers were assured, that Christ is the Surety of an 
eternal testament; who, immediately on man's first sin, 
undertook to fulfil the whole will of God, at the ap¬ 
pointed time, and to offer a sacrifice, which should be 
the cause not of a typical, as formerly, but of a true 
and saving expiation. By which will of God and of 
Christ zee are sanctified, Heb. x. 10. 

IX. In the animal, which is offered, we should con¬ 
sider, 1. That it was to be clean, without spot or ble¬ 
mish : that it might signify that most unspotted purity 
of Christ, as of a lamb zoilhout blemish and zcithout spot, 
1 Pet. i. 10. 2. That it was to be such as was given to 

man for food, by the use of which food man continues 
to be what he is. And therefore such an animal might 
be substituted for man himself, and, in the typical sig¬ 
nification, be a sponsor, partaking of the same flesh and 
blood with us. 3. That it was to be such as men set a 
great value upon : The goals are the price of the field, 
Prov. xxvii. 26. Of old, flocks and herds were the on¬ 
ly or principal riches. Accordingly Columella, in pree- 
fat. lib. 7. conjectures, that the names pecunia (money) 
and pecuUum (private property) seem to be derived irom 
peens (a beast) which udt only the ancients possessed, 
but arc, at this day among some nations, reputed the 
only kind of riches. By this was represented, that 
Christ was to be offered for men ; and as he is the choice 
and beloved of his Father, and his blood infinitely more 
precious than gold and silver; so he should also be most 
precious to us, zvho believe, 1 Pet. ii. 4, 6, 7. 4. That 

it be an animal, dumb before its shearer and slayer, in 
order to be an hieroglyphic of that unspeakable pa¬ 
tience which was illustrious in Christ. 5. That the 
firstlings were most acceptable to God ; which there¬ 
fore Abel offered ; and God afterwards required under 
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the law, Exod. xii.i. 12. By this emblem we may dis¬ 
cern that pre-eminence of Christ, whereby he is the 
first born among-many brethren, both as to inheritance 
and dignity. For none comes to the inheritance but by 
Christ, nor to any other inheritance but what was his 
before. 

X. These following particulars belong to the rite of 
offering. 1. The priest laid upon the propitiatory sa¬ 
crifices the sins of those for whom they were to be offer¬ 
ed ; which is plain from the names, sin, guilt., by which 
the sacrifices themselves are usually called, and the 
thing itself shews it. For as in reality none but the 
guilty are punished ; so in the type also, that which is 
appointed to die for sin, is typically under the guilt of 
sin. And thus far the priests represented God, as 
laying sin upon Christ; and the sacrifices were a figure 
of Christ, as suffering for sin, 2. The blood of the sa¬ 
crifices was shed, when they were slain, to be a sym¬ 
bol of Christ shedding his blood, when he was put to 
death. 3. The slain sacrifices were burnt on the altar. 
This represented, that Christ was to be consumed by 
the flames of his love for his Father and his elect, and 
at the same time by the flames of the divine wrath 
against sin, which he had undertaken to bear. 4. To¬ 
gether with the flames and smoke, there was a sweet¬ 
smelling savour that ascended up to heaven ; on which 
account, sacrifices are said to be acceptable to God ; 
nay, also the food of God. This shadowed forth that 
most grateful fragrancy of Christ's sacrifice, by the effi¬ 
cacy of which all the severity of the divine vengeance 
is changed into the most tender love for the elect. 

XI. The accension , or miraculous consuming the sa¬ 
crifices by fire, seems to be contemporary with sacrifices 
themselves : and the opinion of some excellent divines 
is very probable, that God jhad such a regard to Abel’s 
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gift, as in this manner to set it on fire 3 while Cain’s 
was neglected. For at the time when sacrifices were 
in use, God generally testified, by fire from heaven, 
that they were acceptable to him, when offered in faith 3 
A burning lamp passed between the pieces , Gen. xv. 17. 
See also Lev. hi. 24. Judg. vi. 21.2 Chron. \’ii. 1 . And 
this burning of the sacrifices by fire from heaven, being 
the most certain token of the divine acceptance, was 
prayed for, Psal. xx. 3. Remember all thy offerings , and 
accept (reduce to ashes) thy burnt-sacrifice. This fire 
from heaven signified the Holy Spirit, by whose flames 
whatever is not set on fire, cannot be an acceptable sa¬ 
crifice to God 3 and by which Christ also offered him¬ 
self to God without-spot 3 by which, in fine, he bapti¬ 
zes his people, that both they and their actions may be 
pleasing to God, Trie may see, what John the Baptist 
says 3 He shall baptize you ivilh the Holy Ghost and with 
fire, Matth. iii. 1 1 , For this burning of the sacrifices 
we are now speaking of, was, in all respects, a typical 
baptism of fire, that came suddenly from heaven, after 
the other typical baptism of water, wherein the hands 
and feet of those who approached the altar, were wash¬ 
ed, Exod. xl. 30, 31, 32. as CJoppenburg has ingeni¬ 
ously observed, SchoL sacrific. p. 65. 

XII. When the sacrifice was duly performed, the 
expiation followed 3 which consisted in this, that God 
was satisfied with the sacrifice, which he graciously ac¬ 
cepted, and that when the guilt of the sin, laid on the 
sacrifice, was, together with the sacrifice, typically abo¬ 
lished, the wrath of God^was appeased, the raging 
plague stayed, and God gave tokens of his favor to the 
sinner. For this reason, the atonement for the soul is 
ascribed to the sacrifices, Lev. xvii. 11. namely, a ty¬ 
pical and sacramental one. See what we advanced 
sect. 8. Sacrrsncntaf, I sav, because that typical ex- 
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piation was a sacrament or sign of the true expiation, 
which all believers obtain in Christ. And those types 
prefigured, that God, from the very first notification of 
the gospel, acquiesced in Christ’s undertaking to make 
satisfaction for sins, in the fulness of time,- by which 
they might be truly expiated. And in this sense, Paul 
declares, that the blood of Christ purges the conscience 
from dead works; as the blood of bulls and of goats 
sanctified formerly to the purifying of the flesh, Heb. 
ix. 12, 13. For this last prefigured and sealed the for¬ 
mer on supposition of the faith of the offerers. 

XIII. There was, last of all, a sacred feast kept be¬ 
fore Jehovah, upon the offered gifts and sacrifices, 
v\hich were not entirely consumed by fire : this, under 
the Mosaic law, was the case especially with those sa¬ 
crifices, which were called peace-offerings. Lev. vii. 15. 
Which word the Greeks have rendered eirext i k a ; the 
Latins, pacifica: others prefer, euharistika. But 
confession, or thanksgiving, is one of the kinds of this 
sort of sacrifices. Lev. vii. 12. and these were also pro¬ 
pitiatory; as appears from the imposition of hands, 
which denotes the imposition of sins, Lev. iii. 2, 8, 13. 
And therefore it has not been improperly observed by 
a learned person, that the reason and notation of the 
name seems to be ; that, in this sacrifice, there was in 
some measure a perfection, a consummation. For burnt- 
bfferings were entirely consumed, and no body eat of 
them : of the others the priest cat; of the last, even any 
private person, whose sacrifice it was, Deut. xii. 6, 7. 
To which the apostle has an eye, 1 Cor. x. 18. Arc not 
they xvhich eat of the sacrifices, partakers cf the altar? 
This was a sacrament of communion, which they who 
approach to God, have with the altar and the true 
priest: and a symbol of that communion, which all be¬ 
lievers have among themselves in Christ whereby 
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Christ and all his benefits, and all the gifts of every be¬ 
liever in particular, are the gifts of all, as belonging to 
the same body. Paul intimates, that to this feast the 
ho'J$ Supper answers, as an antitype, 1 Cor. x. 16, 17, 
1 ST In this manner the grace of God and the benefits 
of Christ were signified and sealed to believers in the 
sacrifices. * 

XIV. But there was in them no less a reminding of 
the duty which believers owe to God, and to which 
they bound themselves by the use of the sacrifices. 1 . 
There was in sacrifices a confession of sin and guilt. 
For there were no sacrifices before the fall. And the 
animals, which the offerers substituted for themselves, 
as oxen, sheep, goats, &c. signified some fault. For 
the ox is an emblem of ignorance, Is. i. 3 . the sheep, 
of wandering, Is. liii. 6 . the goat, of petulance and mis¬ 
chievousness, Matth. xxv. 33. And the slaying and 
burning the sacrifices extorted from man a confession, 
that he deserved eternal death, and to be scorched in 
the flames of divine justice. 

XV. 2 . There was likewise in sacrifices an excitement 

to the practice of holiness and real goodness. 1 . It was 
not lawful to offer any thing to God, but from among 
clean animals, which were given to man for food. Thus, 
pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father, is 
this, to keep himself unspotted from the zoorld, Jam. i. 
27. 2 . Nothing was to be offered, but what was sound, 
without blemish, or defect in any part; not the blind, 
the deaf, the maimed, the lame, the languid and the 
sick, Mai. i. 13. Thus, which will also be a thing ac¬ 
ceptable to God, we ought to serve him with ail our fa¬ 
culties, with all attention and intention, with a right 
judgment, a sound heart, a cheerful will, and to conse¬ 
crate ail our members to him ; because God requires 
perfection, Matth, v, *13. 3, The animals appointed for 
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sacrifice, had something peculiarly adapted to represent 
those virtues, which ought to be in those that approach 
to God. Oxen are both patient in labour, and obsti¬ 
nately resist what is hurtful to them : sheep and goats 
know their shepherd, and hear his voice, without listen¬ 
ing to that of a stranger, John x. 4, 6 . Polybius, lib. 
12 . not far from the beginning, relates a remarkable sto¬ 
ry concerning goats, with respect to this particular. 
And then they are led to the slaughter without murmur- 
or noise, Is. liii. 7. All these things should in a spiritu¬ 
al sense be in those who are devoted to God. 

XVI. 3. By the offering of the sacrifice is signified, 
1 . That our old man, with all his lusts, should be slain 
to the honor of God. 2 . That it is equal and just, that 
the whole man, who endeavours to please God, should 
present himself before him in the exercise of faith and 
love, and with his heart inflamed, or a desire to have it 
inflamed with zeal, as a living sacrifice, holy and accept¬ 
able to God, Rom. xii. 1 . 3. As sacrifices consumed 

with strange fire, were displeasing to God ; so is every 
act of worship, that has not the Spirit of God for its au¬ 
thor, or does not proceed from heavenly love. They 
who kindle a fire, and compass themselves about with 
sparks, shall go into the fire, and the sparks they have 
kindled, Is. 1. 11. Though one should give his body to be 
burned, and has not charity, it profileth nothing, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 3 . 4. That we ought to consecrate to God not on¬ 

ly ourselves, but also our all : for, as we hinted above, 
riches formerly consisted chiefly in hoards and flocks ; 
and Paul tells us, that the doing good and communicating 
are sacrifices, with which God is r veil pleased, I leb. xiii. 
16 . 5. That our very lives ought not to be dear to us; 

but when God calls us to it, we are willingly to lay them 
down for his glory, Phil. :i. 17. Yea, end if I be offered 
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upon the sacrifice and sendee of your faith, I joy and re¬ 
joice with you all. 

X'VII. We are next to speak of the rainbow, 
which was piven for a sign of the covenant made with 
Noah, Gen. ix. 12.—16. And here we are, first, to 
consider, what covenant it was : and then, how the 
rainbow was a sign of the covenant. 

XVIII. Concerning the covenant, we observe the fol¬ 
lowing tilings. 1. That it was not formally anc! pre- 
ciselv the covenant of grace. For here there is no men- 
tion of a spiritual and saving benefit ; and then the pro¬ 
mises of this covenant are not only made to Noah and 
his elect seed, but to all men, to every living creature 
without exception, fowl, cattle and every beast of the 
earth ; an universality this not to be found in the cove¬ 
nant of grace. God indeed says, when he speaks of the 
covenant of grace made with the church. Is. liv. 9. For 
this is as the zcaters of Noah itnlo me> Sic. nevertheless, 
by these words, God does not declare, that the cove¬ 
nant made with the church was, in every respect, of the 
same nature with that universal covenant, which secur¬ 
ed the world from being destroyed by a deluge. He 
only runs the parallel between both, with respect to 
permanency and stability : just in the same manner, 
that he compares his covenant made with Israel, with 
the covenant concerning day andmight, Jer. xxxiii. 25. 

XIX. 2. However, it would not be consistent with 
the divine perfections, to make such a covenant with 
every living creature, but on supposition of a covenant 
of grace, and with a respect to it. For all the patience 
of God, in the preservation of the world, which was 
stained with so many crimes, and of men, who more 
than deserved an avenging deluge, was ordained for the 
elect, whose salvation God intended, and for whose 
sake all other things are preserved, to be subservient to 
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the promoting their salvation, 2 Pet. iii. 9. “ It Is a 

question,” says Pareus, “ whether it is a different co¬ 
venant from the former in Gen. vi. 18. and from the 
covenant of grace ?” Ans . Cf Certainly it is another 
with respect to the earthly promise, which is common 
to men, beasts, and the earth, and as to its peculiar 
sign. Yet it is the same as to origin and grace ; for 
God would not have adopted the sons of Noah into that 
covenant, unless he had first received them into the co¬ 
venant of grace. It is therefore an appendage of the 
covenant of grace with regard to an earthly promise.” 

XX. 3. Nay, in this covenant there is a confirmation 
and a typical representation of the covenant of grace. 
I shall here use- the words of Peter Martvr. c< This we 

j 

are carefully to remark ; though, in this covenant, God 
promised to deliver men, as to their bodily life, that 
they should not perish in the waters ; yet in this there 
was a shadow or type of the deliverance from eternal 
death ; namely, they should not be overwhelmed with 
eternal damnation. And besides, as this is held forth 
by a shadow, believers may also form an argument to 
this purpose : If God thus provides for those that trust 
in him, as to give them assurance, without doubting, 
of their deliverance from the waters ; how much more 
will he deliver their souls, their better part, not from a 
momentarv, but from an eternal death ? If he is so care- 
ful in these things of less moment, how much more, 
about what concerns the sum of our happiness ?” See 
Owen’s llteo/ogwnc-na, lib. iii. c. 1. And since we 
should observe, that, previous to this, there was a sym¬ 
bol of the covenant of grace, whose antitype was bap¬ 
tism, 1 Pet. iii. 21. in the deluge and the ark of Noah, 
which contained, as it were, the universal seeds of the 
whole world ; why should we not take notice of a con- 
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firmation of the covenant of grace in the promise, that 
jio deluge should any more come upon the earth ? 

XXL Concerning the rainbozo we remark these fol¬ 
lowing tilings. 1. As that covenant, of which the rain¬ 
bow was given to be a sign, was not precisely and for¬ 
mally the covenant of grace, so the rainbow should not 
be accounted a sacrament, strictly and properly so cal¬ 
led : and it is also very impertinent to call it a third sa¬ 
crament of the New Testament. However, the signs 
of the covenant of grace, in a way of proportion, bear 
the very same relation, that the rainbow bore in sealing 
or ratifying this covenant : and therefore our writers ef¬ 
fectually argue from this topic against Bellarmine, who 
obstinately denies, that the promises of the covenant are 
sealed or ratified by the sacraments. 

XXII. 2. But then, as this covenant presupposed, 
and, in its universality, implied the covenant of grace, 
we are not to deny, but the promises of it were also 
sealed to believers by the rainbow. Hence John men¬ 
tions a rainbow, Rev. iv. 3. and Rev. x. 1. which he 
saw round about the throne and the head of Christ: 
<<r that we may acknowledge/’ says Rivet, Exercit. 60. 
in Genesin , “ That Christ’s throne is encompassed with 
mercy, and that he shews it on his countenance, when¬ 
ever he manifests himself. But especially, that in his 
Lice we have that’rainbow, by which we are assured, 
not only that the waters shall no more overflow the 
whole earth ; but especially, that we are not to be 
afraid of the deluge of divine wrath, seeing Christ has 
reconciled the Father, so that while God beholds him, 
he remembers his mercy and his promises, which in 
him arc Yea and Amen. Christ therefore appears 
crowned with a rainbow, as the messenger of grace and 
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peace : for he is the Prince of peace, and oar peace. Is. 
ix. 6. Eph. ii. 14.” 

XXIII. 3. Every sign should have some analogy 
with the thing signified. This, in such sacred signs* 
which, by divine institution, represent such and such 
things, doubtless chiefly depends on the good pleasure 
of the institutor. However some natural coincidence 
or agreement with the spiritual thing signified is gene¬ 
rally supposed, as appears from an induction of all the 
ordinary sacraments. What is natural to the rainbow, 
was likewise so* before the flood ; but its virtue of sig¬ 
nifying and sealing the promises was superadded to it 
by divine institution. We are therefore to take notice 
of such things in the rainbow, as are proper to repre¬ 
sent the patience and grace of God : and they are either 
general or more special . 

XXIV. Musculus has judiciously taken notice of the 
general analogies. 1. God would have this to-be an 
everlasting covenant, to continue to the end of the 
world : and therefore appointed a sign, which not only 
Noah and his family might view at that time, but also 
his posterity have before their eyes, while the covenant 
itself endured. 2. That covenant has the nature of a 

** Some have thought, that there was no rainbow before the 
■floor!, because it had been small comfort and assurance to the new 
world, to see that which had been seen before ; but, according to 
others, it is not likely, that, in the space of sixteen centuries, 
which were expired before the deluge, the sun should never have 
darted his rays upon the water in the clouds, in such manner as 
was necessary to produce a rainbow. Besides, it is not essential 
1o an arbitrary sign, that the matter of it did not subsist before its 
establishment; it is enough, if it did not subsist as a sign. The 
rainbow therefore might have often appeared before the food, but 
God had never joined to it that idea, which he communicated to 
N T oah, viz. that it was appointed, for the future, to seal the cove¬ 
nant he had made with him, and in lus person with all mankind. 
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testament and last will, is absolute, without depending 
on any condition of our righteousness and piety. And 
therefore he hath also added such a sign to it, which 
we can neither make nor repeat, but can only be pro¬ 
duced in the course of the seasons, and, being formed 
by himself, he proposed to the view of our eyes only, 
and the meditation of our minds. 3. AVe are also to 
consider, where he placed the how, the sign of his co¬ 
venant ; and when he produces it. For he placed it, 
where it may be seen by all; namely, in the heavens : 
not in any place of the heavens whatever, but in the 
clouds s he does not produce it but only in time of rain, 
when thick clouds hang over the earth, and either 
threaten or actually pour down their showers. Here 
we must be obliged to acknowledge the singular provi¬ 
dence of God ; whose goodness calls aloud to every one 
from those very watery clouds ; “ Be from henceforth 
not afraid of them ; behold in those very clouds the 
rainbow, the symbol of my favor, gnd the sign of the 
covenant between me and all flesh: what was formerly 
the instrument of my vengeance, shall now present you 
with a token of my perpetual grace.” 

XXV. But Peter Martyr assigns a more especial 
analogy from the Jewish doctors, as well in the ,figure 
as in the colours. 1'he bow, says he, is a military in¬ 
strument. Upon making leagues and concluding a 
peace, neither arrows nor the string bent arc to be seen ; 
but the soldiers carry it, with its horns or extremities 
down to the earth ; but it is otherwise in the time of 
battle : then they draw its horns together towards their 
face, that, aiming with the eye, they may throw their 
arrows at the enemy. In like manner, God being re¬ 
conciled, has taken out the string, removed the arrows, 
and turned its horns down to the earth •, thereby assur¬ 
ing us, that his anger is appeased. 
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XXVI. Concerning the colours he goes on as fol¬ 
lows. From the matter, which is water, and from the 
nature of the colours, which represent both the light and 
darkness of water, it appears to be a suitable symbol. 
For, by this, God has promised, that, for the future, he 
would so order the waters, that they should not destroy 
all things : but what represses or restrains waters more 
than heat, both contained in and signified by light ? 
This sign, which is mixed with water, has something 
to give it a check, I mean the light of heaven, whereby 
God restrains its violence. Grotius observes, that the 
three colours of the rainbow represent the severity, mer¬ 
cy, and goodness of God. Another learned person 
thinks, that the colours of the rainbow, red, fiery, and 
green, signify a mixture of holiness and mercy by means 
of blood ; that both these, being manifested by the shed¬ 
ding of blood, may render God venerable and lovely in 
cur eyes on account of these perfections of his nature. 
The same person elsewhere would have us behold in 
the rainbow the colour of fire, blood, and green grass, 
and in them to reflect on the zeal of God, the blood .of 
Christ, and on mercy and life : the zeal of God is unto 
life, by the blood of Christ. Another likewise has ob¬ 
served, that the rainbow, with which John saw the 
throne of God encompassed, was only of one colour, in 
sight like unto an emerald , Rev. iv. S. to set forth, that 
God’s gracious covenant with the church is different 
from the general covenant made with all mankind after 
the flood. For in this covenant, God, indeed, promis¬ 
ed, he would no more cover the whole earth with wa¬ 
ter ; yet, at times, he hath reduced whole countries to 
ashes by avenging flame : and therefore the symbol of 
this covenant was painted out in various colours, the 
Ted or fiery colour flashing out between the bright and 
.green. But the sign of the covenant of grace made 
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with the church is of one colour only, namely, green or 
emerald ; to represent, that this covenant was always 
one, and always yielding joy to those who are truly in 
covenant. For in the kingdom of God there is nothing 
but peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, Rom. xiv. 17. 
These observations of learned men are curious and ju¬ 
dicious, and may be matter of pious meditation : but 1 
doubt whether they will meet with the assent of those 
of a difficult and nice taste. It is enough, that we have 
related them. Let the prudent and pious reader judge 
for himself. 


C H A F. VIII. 

Of Circumcision . 

X.^ET us now speak of circumcision . Concerning 
which we shall take notice of the following things. I. 
The outward ceremony. II. The divine institution. 
III. The subject of it. IV. The necessity. V. The 
minister. VI. The time. VII. The spiritual signifi¬ 
cation. VIII. Its abrogation. 

II. The rile of circumcision was, according to God’s * 
appointment, as follows. The extreme cuticle or thin 
skin of the glans was cut off with a sharp knife. This, 
from its natural use, was called ngarlah by the 
brews, Gen. xxxiv. 14. from the verb nga&al, to 
close or stop up. The Greek interpreters of the Old 
Testament, and the writers of the New, express it by 
an elegant term ak&obustia, because to akron 
tes balainou, it covers the extremity of the plans. 
Gomarus, ad Luc. ii, 21. has made many learned re¬ 
marks on this word. The Latins call it j)i\epntium 9 a 
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word of uncertain derivation. On account of circum¬ 
cision, the Jews were, by way of contempt, and in de¬ 
rision, called apellce and recutiti , because they had not 
that pellicle or skin. > But it pleased God, in order to 
confound all the wisdom of the flesh, and to try the faith 
and obedience of his people, to give them for a sign of 
his covenant a rite, so much to be blushed at, and al¬ 
most ashamed of 3 just as he also laid the ground-work 
of all our salvation in what appears no less shameful to 
flesh, namely, the cross of Christ. 

III. The instrument of circumcision was any knife 
they could procure, made of any matter, that was fit to 
take an edge 3 namely, of stone, glass, or wood. Yet 
Buxtorf, in Syriagoga Judaica , says, that it was gene¬ 
rally one of iron, and that very sharp, as surgeons in¬ 
struments usually are. Some think that k«ives of stone 
were formerly used, because the instrument of circum¬ 
cision, mentioned Exod. iv. 25. is called tzor, which 
in Ezek. iii. 9. denotes a stone : and in Josh. v. 2 . the 
knives of circumcision are called swords of stone . But 
that inference is not so certain. For tzor, signifies not 
only a stone, but also an edge 3 as is manifest from Ps. 
lxxxix. 43. Thou hast turned the edge of his sword: nor 
formerly did they fight with swords of stone. Hence 

• the Chaldee paraphrase translates Josh. v. 2 . sharp 
knives . 

IV. The first institution of circumcision, Gen. xvii. 
11. was in the house and family of Abraham, about the 
year of'the world* two thousand. Circumcision was 
not immediately given to be a public and universal sa¬ 
crament to the whole church in those times, but was 
confined to Abraham’s family. The remnant of the an- 

* According to the chronology of the learned Archbishop Ush¬ 
er, circumcision was instituted — the year of the world 2107, and 
before Christ 1S57, 
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cient fathers, satisfied with their sacrificial sacraments, 
could exercise their faith, and please God, in uncircum¬ 
cision, without being obliged to submit to this rite. 
But, after the expiration of about four centuries, when 
the visible churches without Abraham’s family gradually 
apostatised to Heathenism, the godly remnant being re¬ 
moved to the heavenly assembly ; and when the repub¬ 
lic of Israel, in the mean time, wonderfully increased, 
and the measure of iniquity among the nations being 
now full, the church was confined to Israel, and the rest 
of the world was rejected; and all that feared God, 
were bound to join themselves in communion with 
them, by a participation of the same rites. Well says 
Maimonides in Issurc Bid, c. 13. " Whenever any 

Gentile would betake himself to the Jsraelitish co\*e- 
nant, and put himself under the wings of the Divine 
Majesty, and take upon him the yoke of the law, there 
were required circumcision, baptism, and a voluntary 
offering.” From that time, circumcision became an 
universal sacrament of the church. Thus the Lord Je¬ 
sus distinguishes it, as it was of the fathers, to them it 
was a family-institution, and as given by Moses, an 
universal sacrament of the church, that was to be con¬ 
stituted or set up, John vii. 22. 

V. Moreover, circumcision was not only enjoined 
upon Abraham and Isaac, but also on all the descen- 
dents of Abraham, whether by Sarah, Hagar, or Ketu- 
rah, and even on all his domestics bought with his mo¬ 
ney, and strangers, Gen. xvii. 25, 26, 27. For though, 
even at that time, God had determined to form a pecu¬ 
liar people to himself from the posterity of Isaac alone, 
not indeed from all of them ; nevertheless the time was 
not yet come, wnen he would have his church confined 
to one particular people. Nor are we to doubt, but he 
had his chosen people among the other sons and dr- 
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scendents of Abraham. And nothing is more certain, 
than that, within the compass of these four centuries, 
circumcision, and, with it, the visible church, was pro¬ 
pagated among all those eastern people, who derived 
their origin from Ishmael, from the sons of Keturah, 
from Esau, and the proselytes who were circumcised in 
Abraham's family. But I would observe by the way, 
that most of the Jewish Rabbins will have it, that Ke¬ 
turah was Hagar herself, while others of them some¬ 
times deny it, and at other times call it tn question ; as 
may be seen in Selden, de synedr . lib. 2. c. 3. Those 
churches therefore, which, from among Abraham’s pos¬ 
terity, had the sign of circumcision, as well as the un- 
circumcised churches, from the pious remnant'of the 
other fathers, together with the Israelites,, whom God 
began to claim to himself by a nearer relation, made up 
the universal church of those times. Nor should they, 
rn the mean time, be accounted strangers from the co¬ 
venant of God, confirmed with Abraham in Christ, but 
rather brethren, and fellow-professors of the same reli¬ 
gion. To this purpose we may apply Deut. xxlii 7. 
Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite , for he is thy brother . 
And as circumcision was at first enjoined even on stran¬ 
gers in Abraham’s family, this ought afterwards to have 
put the Israelites in mind of the future calling of the 
Gentiles. 

VL Mean while, among the nations that descended 
from Abraham, the use of circumcision continued much 
longer than the true religion. For, while they revolted 
by degrees from the God of their fathers, so they pollu¬ 
ted themselves with horrible idolatries, and were reject¬ 
ed by God, and banished from his covenant : but still 
they retained circumcision. Accordingly authors of eve¬ 
ry kind speak of many circumcised nations, besides the 
Israelites. Grotius has dravn up a catalogue of them. 
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in nods ad lib. 1 . de veritales relig. Christian.?. And 
Selden, in a place already quoted, has much to this pur¬ 
pose. # t 

VII. It is then certain, that other nations, besides the 
descendants of Abraham, were circumcised ; as Hero¬ 
dotus in Euterpe testifies of the Egyptians, the Ethiopi¬ 
ans, and the inhabitants of Colchis. Grotius indeed 
says, that the Ethiopians were descended from the pos¬ 
terity of Keturah ; and that the Colchians and neigh¬ 
bouring people are the descendents of the ten tribes, 
which were carried away by Salmanassar. But Bochart, 
Geograph. Saer. lib. iv. c. 26. Si 31. has made it appear, 
by cogent arguments, that both the Ethiopians and Col¬ 
chians owe their origin to the Egyptians. * And Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus, whose fidelity on this point Grotius vainly 
attempts to weaken, relates, that the rite of circumcisi¬ 
on passed from the Egyptians to their colonies, and an¬ 
cient offspring, as Ammianus, lib. ii. calls the Colchians. 
The same thing we are to believe concerning the Col¬ 
chians. What Ambrose depatriarcha Abraliamo, lib. ii. 
c. 11. relates of the Egyptians, is both remarkable and 
surprising. “ The Egyptians,” says he, “ circumcise 
their males at fourteen years, and at the same years their 
females ; namely, because, at those years, the passions 
of the male begin to rage, and the monthly courses of 
the females to take their rise.” But Gomarus, ad Luc. 
ii. 21. has justly observed, that we may very well doubt 
of the truth of that narration (unless he probably speaks 
©f his own time) on account of its disagreement with 
ancient history. Besides, we can scarcely allow the least 
doubt, that the Egyptians had learned circumcision from 
the Israelites, when they dwelt among them, and were 
acceptable guests at first. 

Von. III. 
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VIII. Here it seems proper to say something con* 
cerning the circumcision of the Ethiopians, which they 
still retain notwithstanding their having embraced Chris¬ 
tianity. Zaga Zabo, an Ethiopian bishop, and ambas¬ 
sador from his prince at the court of Portugal, ascribes 
the first rise of it to the Queen Maqueda. He will have 
her to be the same who, the sacred writings tell us, 
came to Solomon, being excited thereto by the fame of 
his wisdom. He says, that being with child by Solo¬ 
mon, she brought forth a son, called Meilech. When 
he was grown up, she sent him to Jerusalem to his fa¬ 
ther, to be instructed in the law of God. After Solo¬ 
mon had carefully performed this, he solemnly anointed 
this his son, before the ark, king of Ethiopia, changing 
his former name to that of David. After his return to 
his own country, with a great retinue, among which 
was Azarias the son of Zadok (who, preparing himself 
for the journey, stole out of the ark, and, for the sake 
of the new king, carried awrny with him the two tables 
of the law, and perfidiously placed false ones in their 
room) the gvnecocracy, or government of women, was 
entirely abolished, and it ivas ordained, that the male 
descendants alone, in a right line from this David, 
should sway the sceptre ; that circumcision should be 
introduced, that of the women being added by the 
Queen Maqueda. But they protest, they retain it, not 
from any religious view, but as an hereditary and poli¬ 
tical symbol of their nobility. 

IX. But who does not see that these are foolish and 
trifling stories ? Not to mention other things, the ab¬ 
surdity and gross falsehood of which lie open to the 
view of every one. They arrogantly brag that it was 
their queen who went to Solomon, when it can be easi- 
lv proved, that it was the queen of Arabia Felix. I. 
She is called in scripture the queen of Sheba, 1 Kings 
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x 1. But Philostorgius says, that this “ was the name 
which the Greeks gave to Arabia the Great and Hap- 
py.” It is otherwise called Homeritis from an Arabic 
w'ord. The Nubian geographer relates, that this queen 
reigned there, whom he calls Belkis, and the wife of 
Solomon. 2. Christ calls her the queen of the south. 
But Sheba, or Arabia Felix, is not only south of the 
land of Israel, but is also in Arabic called Aljeman , that 
is, the southward, as Drusius ad Mat. xii. 42. has ob¬ 
served from Judaeus Salmanticensis and Aben Ezra. 
And Benjamin, in his Itinerary, p. 73. says Sheba is 
Aljeman. When Christ therefore called her queen of 
the south, which, in Syriac, is queen of Timena, he 
spoke after the vulgar, so that he might easily be un¬ 
derstood by any one. 3. Christ adds that this queen 
came from the uttermost parts of the earth , which much 
better agrees to the Sabeans, than to the Ethiopians ; 
for the most extensive countries lie beyond Meroe, the 
metropolis of Ethiopia ; whereas the Sabeans occupy, 
on the ocean, the utmost parts of Arabia towards the 
sea, consequently of the earth. 4. There is much 
greater plenty of gold and spices, with which this queen 
is said to have loaded her camels, 1 Kings x. 2. in Ara¬ 
bia, than in the countfy of the Ethiopians, and there¬ 
fore called by the Greeks aromatophoros, spice- 
yiehling. 5. What Josephus says, Antiq. lib. viii. c. 2. 
concerning the queen of the Ethiopians, and her royal 
city, formerly called Saba , afterwards Meroe, is not 
only uncertain, but also bewrays very great ignorance 
in history, as Bochart, who may be consulted on this 
head, has invincibly shewn, Geograph. Sacr. lib. ii. c. 
24. As therefore the queen of the south is not the 
queen of the Ethiopians, the modern Ethiopians vainly 
boast, that they received circumcision, and therewith 
Judaism, on occasion of that queen. It is much more 
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probable, they received it long before that time, from 
the Egyptians, whose descendants they are : but it is 
more likely, the Sabeans, who, according to Philostor- 
gius, were circumcised the eighth day, were taught it 
* by their queen, who visited Solomon. 

X. It is intolerable, by whomsoever introduced, that 
some attempted, out of a human device, to obtrude a 
kind of circumcision, or something analogous thereto, 
on women ; as we just heard concerning Maqueda, 
that fictitious queen of the Ethiopians, and the Egyp¬ 
tians. For God enjoined circumcision expressly to the 
males only : women are accounted in the men, and in 
and with them reckoned to be in covenant. Nor was 
this without its mystery. 1 . Thus they were taught, 
that salvation depends not on circumcision. 2. It sig¬ 
nified the imperfection of that ceconomy, which was 
afterwards to give place to one more perfect, in which 
persons were to be initiated by a more easy and com¬ 
mon sacrament, of which women themselves were also 
to partake. 

XI. But in all other nations, who were strangers to 
the true worship of God, circumcision was nothing but 
a mere superstitious practice, and a w r retched imitation 
of a sacrament given by God |o his covenant-people. 
But he would have those in covenant with himself, 
strictly to be bound by this tie, Gen. xvii. 14. And the 
uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is 
not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off,from his people, 
he hath broken my covenant. I am not now inclined to 
transcribe what the learned have long ago observed on 
the cutting off a soul from his people. Among many 
others may be seen Fagius ad Exod. xii. 15: Arnarna 
in Antibarbaro, lib. iii. towards the end 3 Seldenus de 
synedriis, lib. 1. c. 4. et de jure naturali, lib. viii. c. 9 ; 
L’Empereur in nvlis ad Jicrtramum de republ. Ilebr.ror. 
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lib. i. c. 2 ; and Hen. Ainsworth ad Xinn. xv. 30, 31; 
Hottingerus ad juris Hebraic, pncceptum 227 ; Owen 
in proleg. ad Hcbr. p. 289 ; and very lately John a. 
Mark, Exercil. Juvenil. disp. l S' 2. I don’t think it 
improbable, that the cutting off a soul from the people 
signified a seclusion, or separation, from the churchy 
and from the solemnities and prerogatives of the people 
of God, to which is opposed to enter into the congrega¬ 
tion, or church, of Jehovah, Deut. xxiii. 2. To this 
purpose is Exod. xii. 19. Even that soul'shall be cut off 
from the congregation of Israel, that is, shall be remov¬ 
ed from the fellowship of the saints. Eze-k. xiii. 9. 
They shall not be in the council, or mystical assembly, 
of my people, neither shall they be icritten in the tori ting 
of the house of Israel ; namely, he who has broken my 
covenant, which 1 made, with him, shall be cat off 
from among this covenant-people, and shall not partake 
of their privileges. Besides this ecclesiastical death, 
there sometimes was added to it death by the sentence 
of the judge, Lev. xx. 6. compared with ver. 27. some¬ 
times by the immediate hand of God, and other grievous 
calamities indicted by him, see Exod. iv. 24, 2o. some¬ 
times a being childless. Lev. xviii. 29. compared with 
Lev. xx. 20, 21. and at last, unless the sinner repented, 
the eternal destruction of his soul. Abarbanel does not 
speak amiss, as his words are quoted by L’Empereur: 

‘ c The soul shall be cut off from that supreme bundle of 
life, and shall not obtain the splendor of the divinity, 
that is, the pleasure and reward of a soul.” And why , 
may we not include all these in this general expression ? 
But, by this threatening, God would guard the com¬ 
mand of circumcision, lest a sacrament, in other res¬ 
pects full of shame and pain, should be either slighted 
or neglected, ft was his will, that his covenant should 
be in, such esteem, that his yoke, though hard, might be 
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cheerfully submitted to. Aben E2ra has observed, 
that, in the whole sacred scripture, he finds twenty- 
three places, where God threatens extermination to 
those who transgress the negative precepts ; but with 
respect to the positive he only found that word with re¬ 
gard to the precepts of circumcision, and the due so¬ 
lemnizing the passover. From which it is evident, it 
was the will of God to bind his people to these sacra¬ 
ments by the strictest tie. 

XII. But yet we are, on no account, so to under¬ 
stand these things, as if all infants, dying uncircumcis¬ 
ed after the eighth day, were consigned to condemna¬ 
tion ; which, after some Popish writers, I wonder that 
Chamierus should have adopted, lib. iii. desacram. c. 2. 
“ But the meaning is,” as Perkins has well observed. 
Tract, desacram. baptismi, “ whoever has not been cir¬ 
cumcised in his infancy, and being corne to years of 
discretion and knowledge, shall then refuse circumci¬ 
sion, his soul shall be cut off from, his people.” And 
therefore this is said of adults, not of infants, who can¬ 
not break the covenant. There are the following rea¬ 
sons for this explication : 1. Because the words of the 
original text are active, lie ivho shall not have circum¬ 
cised the desk of his foreskin. Where iTH, the sign of 
the accusative, shews, that the word imoi is not here 
of the form niphal, from mul, but of the form Kal, 
from namal. Whence I conclude, these words are 
not addressed to him, who, in the act of his circumci¬ 
sion, unknowingly suffers any thing ; but to him who 
can procure his own circumcision, and yet deliberately 
neglects it. 2. Because it is added, he hath broken my 
covenant. In which words he is charged with a culpa¬ 
ble action, who only before could be charged with a 
culpable deficiency. But an infant, who is without 
circumcision, not through his own default, does not 
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thereby render the covenant of God of no effect. 3. 
The occasion and end of this sanction lead to this: 
namely, circumcision was enjoined to Abraham, when 
ninety-nine .years old, to his servants and domestics, 
when grown up, to Ishmacl, a lad thirteen years old. 
But as it would have been difficult to persuade grown 
persons to that act of cutting away, or of mutilation, 
conjoined with so much shame and pain; for this rea¬ 
son that threatening was added, that, for fear of a great¬ 
er evil, they might obsequiously submit to the com¬ 
mand. As this could only be seriously considered by 
grown-up persons, so it regards them only. 4. We 
may add this inconvenience ; if .infants dying uncircum¬ 
cised after the eighth day, are, on that account, con¬ 
signed to condemnation, as covenant-breakers ; there 
can be no reason, why the same thing may not be said 
concerning the infants of Christians, who die before 
baptism ; because baptism, no less than circumcision, 
is a sign of the covenant. And that this was also the 
constant opinion of the Jews, see in Selden de synedriis, 
lib. i. c. 6. 

XIII. The minister of circumcision was every master 
of a family, Gen. xvii. 23. or any other person, quali¬ 
fied for that office, and substituted in the master’s place. 
Nor does it appear, that Zacharias, though a priest, cir¬ 
cumcised his son John with his own hands, Luke i. 5-9. 
At least, it appears not, that God confined the admini¬ 
stration of this ordinance to any particular order of men. 
But yet that women were not called to do it, may be 
gathered from the example of Zipporah, Exod. iv. 24, 
25. Because, amidst the confusion, arising from a pre¬ 
sent danger, neither she nor Moses seem sufficiently to 
have attended, by whom circumcision was to be ad¬ 
ministered, if it was only done. And it is plain, that 
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Gocl really approved that circumcision , but it does net 
appear, that he approved the manner of it. 

XIV. The day appointed for circumcision was the 

eighth from the birth. Though the principal reason of 
this is the will of him who commands ; yet other rea¬ 
sons are likewise probably added. 1. That thus a re¬ 
gard might be had to the tender state of infants, who, 
before the eighth day, are scarce able to bear the pains 
of circumcision, under which grown persons themselves 
almost sink, Gen. xxxiv. 25. 2. Because infants just 

born are, with their mother, 'accounted unclean till the 
eighth day. This reason R. Simeon, the son of Jachi, 
gives in Pesikta, fol. xvi. col. 3. “Why has the law 
appointed circumcision on the eighth ddy ? Circumci¬ 
sion is put off, till the woman in childbed be cleansed 
from her uncleanness.” Lightfoot ad Luc. ii. 21. And 
this reason seems to be grounded on Lev. xii. 2, 3. 
Certainly the infant was initiated by circumcision, and 
offered up, as it were, to God by the shedding of his 
blood. And it was after the seventh day, before God 
admitted of any sacrifices from among brute animals, 
Exod. xxi. 30. Lev. xxiii. 27. 3. This was. so ap¬ 

pointed, that we might not im'agine salvation depended 
on an external sign ; for otherwise a good and gracious 
God would not have deferred it till the eighth day, be¬ 
fore which time many must needs have died. Upon 
this account also Abraham himself was justified in un¬ 
circumcision, Rom. iv. 10. 

XV. I will not say with some (who yet, I own, can 
defend themselves by the authority of Cyprian and six¬ 
ty-six bishops assembled by him in a council. See Cy¬ 
prian’s epistles, lib. iii. epist. 8. which in Pamel’s editi¬ 
on is the 59th) that this mystery prefigured the day of 
Christ’s resurrection, which in the order of the days is 
the eighth, and on which the true circumcision and our 
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salvation were entirely completed and perfected. 1. 
Because Christ is no where said to have risen on the 
eighth day, but either on the third from his death, or on 
the first day of the week. But this day, with respect to 
circumcision, is no more the eighth than any other day. 
Nor is it usually called the eighth from the first day of 
the preceding week, as the week is closed with the se¬ 
venth day ; from which the first of the new week is 
reckoned. 2. Because circumcision was not a type so 
much of the resurrection, as of the sufferings and death 
of Christ; as we shall directlv shew. 3. Neither does 

t 

it seem an accurate way of speaking, to say that the 
true circumcision, and our salvation, were entirely com¬ 
pleted and perfected on the day of Christ’s resurrection. 
For, as to the impetration or purchase of our salvation, 
that indeed was perfected by the death of Christ. The 
complete application of the purchased salvation not on¬ 
ly requires the resurrection of Christ from the dead ; but 
his ascension into heaven, and waits for his return to 
the "general judgment. There is therefore no reason, 
why these days ought not, as much as the day of his 
resurrection, to be prefigured. We are carefully to be 
on our guard, not to run into extremes in allegorizing. 

XVI. The spiritual signification of circumcision is as 
excellent, as the sign itself seems mean and almost 
shameful. In general it was a sign of the covenant of 
God zoith Abraham, Gen. xvii. 11. And therefore, by 
a sacramental phrase, it is called the covenant itself, ver. 
10 , 13. Nay it was not only a sign, but also a seal : 
for not only Paul has declared this, Rom. iv. 11. but 
also the Jewish masters, Lightfoot ad Mat. xxviii. 19. 
Whose words, from the Jerusalem Talmud, Tract. Be- 
raclwt, are as follows : “ Blessed be he, who sanctified 
the beloved from the womb, and put a sien in his flesh, 
Vol. III. S 
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and sealed his sons with the sign of the holy covenant.” 
God promised to give the Messiah, and with him all 
manner of blessings, earthly, spiritual, heavenly, to 
Abraham and his seed^ and that all these should come 
from his seed. God required of Abraham by covenant, 
that he should walk before him. Circumcision was the 
sign and seal of this covenant; so that all who duly sub¬ 
mitted to this, according to God’s prescription, were 
solemnly declared by God himself to be partakers of 
the promises made to Abraham : and at the same time 
openly avowed, that, by a lively faith, they received the 
promised Messiah, and expected from him blessings 
of every kind. And thus circumcision became to them 
a seal of the righteousness of faith, Rom. iv. IK And 
the circumcised person was said to enter, and to have, a 
safe station , under the wings of the Divine Majesty. 
And, by the same act, they also bound themselves to 
the sincere observance of the whole of religion, and 
consequently of all the precepts of God, as became 
those in covenant with the Supreme Being. It is not to 
be doubted, but from the remains of ancient piety is 
that prayer, which the Jews, at this day, still use in 
the circumcision of their young infants, Buxtorf. Synag. 
Tad. c. 2. “ As thou hast made this young child to en¬ 
ter, or hast received him, into the covenant of Abra¬ 
ham our father ; so make him enter into the law of Mo¬ 
ses, into the state of matrimony,” (which Selden, de 
jure nat. lib. ii. c. 2. renders, into protection or safe¬ 
guard) “ and into good works.” 

XVII. More especially these three principal heads of 
the whole of our religion are held forth by the figure of 
circumcision : namely, our misery , our redemption , and 
our returns of gratitude. 

XVIII. Man’s misery consists partly in sin, partly in 
the punishment of sin. Both these are signified by cir- 
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cumcision. For the foreskin, that is, the extreme pel¬ 
licle of the generative member, which was to be cut off 
by circumcision, denotes that viciousness or corruption 
of the whole man, inherent in him from his very first 
origin, and frequently in scripture is called the foreskin 
of the heart, or an uncircumciscd heart, Deut. x. 16. 
Jer. iv. 4. Lev. xxvi. 41. Jer. ix. 26. And the pain¬ 
ful cutting away of that fleshy part signified, that the 
whole man deserved to be separated for ever from the 
communion of God and all his saints, with exquisite 
and intolerable torments both of soul and body. 

XIX. Here the Redeemer and the redemption of men 
are no less clearly discovered. For this sacrament sig¬ 
nified and sealed, 1. That from Abraham, now circum¬ 
cised, was to arise Isaac, Gen. xvii. 16. the father of 
that blessed seed, or of the Messiah, who was to take 
upon himself, and to expiate, all our sin and all our 
guilt. 2. That this Messiah was to shed his blood for 
men, without which the covenant of grace could never 
be sealed, and to commence his sufferings from the very 
beginning of his life. 3. That he was to partake of 
the same flesh and blood with us, Ileb. ii. 14. to be cut 
off from the land of the living, Is. liii. 8. in order to the 
preservation of his body, the church, Eph. v. 23. as in 
the carnal circumcision a part of the body was to be cut 
away, that the whole man might not be cut off from his 
people. 4. That he would freely enable us to cut away 
and to put off the sins of the flesh, by regeneration and 
sanctification, which are perfected in glory, Coi. ii. 11. 
This, 1 imagine, was the meaning df the ancient Jew¬ 
ish doctors whey they said, that, “ whenever one be¬ 
comes a proselyte, he is like a new-born child/’ This 
being so very common in the mouths of their masters, 
Christ justly replied to Xicodemus, when he so imper¬ 
tinently inquired about being born' again, Art thou a 
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master of Israel , and knoxoest not these things ? John 
iii. 10. They taught, that a new soul, which came 
under the wings of the Divine Majesty, and was re¬ 
ceived into the embraces of the Supreme Being, dropt 
down from some heavenly palace on him, who was cir¬ 
cumcised. By such dark and mysterious expressions it 
is probable the ancient Jewish doctors described spiri¬ 
tual regeneration, which, not being understood by the 
more modern, was by them changed into mere empty 
sound. See Selden, de jure nat. lib. ii. c. 11. 

XX. Lastly, by the use of this sacrament, they were 
put in mind of the duties of a becoming gratitude. 1. 
That they were to apply themselves to internal, secret, 
and spiritual piety, just as circumcision was performed 
on a secret member of the body, which is to be vailed, 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. 2 . To mortify their members, which 

are upon the earth, Col. iii. .5. that is, to renounce their 
lusts, even those that formerly were most dear to them, 
and beloved by them. 3. To have no longer any inti¬ 
mate friendship with the world, which lieth in wicked¬ 
ness ; as the descendants of Abraham were separated 
bv circumcision from other nations, and renounced their 
friendship ; as appears from the open declaration of the 
sons of Jacob, Gen. xxxiv. 14, 15. Though, indeed, 
they spoke this from an evil intention, yet what they 
said, was right : compare Acts x. 28. A circumcised 
person, say the Jews, “ has withdrawn himself from 
the w hole body of the nations.” And, indeed, circum¬ 
cision was a great pait, and, as it were, the foundation 
of the middle waM of partition. 4. 1 hcv 'were cheer- 
fully and willingly, at the command of God, and for his 
glory, to submit to every thing, however difficult, griev¬ 
ous, and painful, and however improper, foolish, and 
ridiculous, in the eyes of the world 5 not to account 
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their reputation, nor even their life, dear, in compari¬ 
son thereof 

XXI. God has determined the duration of cir¬ 
cumcision in these words, Gen. xvii. 13. And my cove¬ 
nant shall be in your flesh, for an everlasting covenant. 
This is not to be understood of a perpetual duration 
even to the end of the world. The distinction is well 
known of this age, as they spoke formerly, which 
comprised the whole oeconomy of the Old Testament, 
and of the age t& come j which by the apostle, Ileb. ii. 
5. is called ho Mellon aiou, the age to come, or he 
cikoumene mellousa, the world to come , to which 
age belong the days of the Messiah. But the prophe¬ 
cies constantly say, that what was instituted tor the co¬ 
venant of the former age, must not be extended to the' 
latter age, whose face, or state and ceconomy, were to 
be quite different. 

XXII. Moreover, that circumcision was to be abro¬ 

gated in the days of the mere joyful dispensation of the 
covenant, may thus appear. 1 . Because it is a part of 
those shadows, which, because they prefigured the bo¬ 
dy that was to come, ought now to give place to it, 
since it is come. Col. ii. 17. 2 . Because it was a 

great part of that middle wall of partition, which sepa¬ 
rated the Jews from the Gentiles, and whose inclosure 
was to be broken down by the death of Christ, having 
abolished, in his flesh the enmity, even the la:o of com¬ 
mandments, contained in ordinances ,• for to make in him¬ 
self, of ticain, one nervman, so making peace, Eph. ii. 15. 
It was certainly foretold of old time, that the Gentiles 
were to be fellow-heirs, and of the same body with Is¬ 
rael, and partakers of the same promise, Eph. iii. o', see 
Beut. xxxii. -13. Is. xix. 24, 25. and Is. lx. 3, &c\ But 
this concorporation, or being of the same body, was not 
to be brought about by inclosing the Gentiles with Is- 
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rad, within the same inclosure of rites and ceremonies 
(for that inclosure was appointed to establish a separa¬ 
tion and enmity) but by destroying the same : for in 
Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith ichich icorketh by lore, Gal. v. 
6. They tvhich are of faith, whether circumcised or not, 
the same are the children of Abraham, Gal. iii. 7. 3. 

Because circumcision plainly shewed, that the blood 
of the New Testament was not yet sited, that the Mes¬ 
siah was not yet born of the seed of Abraham, or at 
least not yet cut of!' for the salvation of his mystical bo¬ 
dy.* But when the world was made to know, by the 
preaching of the gospel, that these things were done ; 
it was necessary, that what testified they were not yet 
done, should be abrogated ; lest any institution of God 
should be found to bear witness against the truth. To 
this purpose is that of Paul, Gal. v. 2, 3 0 4. Behold, I 
Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing j for I testify again to every man that 
is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the whole late. 
The meaning is. Whoever submits to circumcision, as 
a necessary part of* God’s instituted worship, or - as a 
mean of justification, thereby renounces Christ. 1. 
Because he would have that sign to be still necessary, 
which testifieth, that every thing is not yet accomplish¬ 
ed by Christ. 2. Because, as circumcision cannot be 
separated from the rest of the ceremonial law, to which 
it was as the porch, so he who submits to circumcision, 
thereby binds himself to the observance of the whole 
ceremonial law. But that is in effect to deny the 
coming of Christ, and the time of reformation and li¬ 
berty. 3. Because, as the righteousness of man before 
God must either depend wholly on his own works, or 
wholly upon Christ, and these two cannot be conjoin¬ 
ed. Gal. ii. 21. and iii. 12, 18. whoever seeks for righte- 
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ousness in circumcision, as his own wqj-k, is fallen from 
the righteousness of Christ; and so, if he would obtain 
salvation, it is necessary, that he keep the whole law: 
which being impossible for him to do, he knows, he is 
cut off. from all hopes of salvation. 

XXIII. But the abrogation of this rite of circumci¬ 
sion had its several degrees. It was first in a languish¬ 
ing state, then it was dead, and at last became perni¬ 
cious. 1. It began to languish at the circumcision of 
Christ, who, by submitting himself to the law for the 
elect, and solemnly testifying that subjection by taking 
upon him the symbol of circumcision, made it appear, 
that he was that singular seed of Abraham, whose fu¬ 
ture nativity circumcision was originally appointed to 
prefigure. From the time, therefore, that he appeared, 
circumcision, which signified that he was to come, lost 
a great part of its signification. 2. It was further 
weakened, after Christ had, in the thirtieth year of his 
age, manifested himself to Israel, and was pointed out 
by John, as the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world, and was publicly owned by the Fa¬ 
ther as his beloved Son, whom all were to hear and 
obey. For then the gospel of liberty, and of the king¬ 
dom, began to be preached, and baptism, a sign op¬ 
posed to circumcision, was used, as a sacrament of ini¬ 
tiation into, a better covenant, whereby circumcision 
came to lose much of its dignity. 3. It began to die 
at the death of Christ. For when he was cut off from 
among his people, for the salvation of the whole mysti¬ 
cal body, and had sealed the New Testament by his 
blood, every thing relating to the future Messiah, which 
circumcision prefigured, and to which Christ by his own 
circumcision bound himself, was fulfilled. And thus 
the hand-writing, which was against Christ the Surety, 
and against believers, was torn asunder in his cross, 
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Col. ii. 14. 4. .It came to be quite dead, after Christ, 

by his resurrection from the dead, had received from the 
Father a discharge, in witness that the fullest payment 
was made, and exhibited it to the view, as it were, of 
the whole world. Yet believers had so little.know¬ 
ledge of the liberty purchased for, and offered to them, 
that Peter himself wanted to be taught it by a heavenly 
vision, Acts x. 28, 34, 35, 47. 5. It was not yet de¬ 

structive, but so long as the church was not sufficiently 
instructed in her liberty, it might at times, to avoid giv¬ 
ing offence to the weak, be prudently, yet freely used ; 
not from a principle of conscience, but from the dictates 
of charity and prudence ; lest the Jews, who were too 
tenacious of their peculiar and paternal rites, should be 
alienated from the Christian religion : just as Timothy 
was circumcised, being the son of a Jewess, Actsxvi. 
3,3. 6 . But after the nation of the Jews, on rejecting 

the gospel, were cast off by God, and continued obsti¬ 
nately to insist on circumcision, as a necessary part of 
religion, nay of righteousness, and the church was suf¬ 
ficiently instructed in her own liberty, circumcision 
came to be destructive, as being a character of super¬ 
stition, and a badge of Jewish infidelity, and a renun¬ 
ciation of Christian liberty, as we have shewn from 
Gal. v. 2, 3. 

XXIV. ’Tis not now difficult to determine that ques¬ 
tion, namely, whether the nation of the Jews, when 
they shall in the last times be fully converted to Christ, 
will religiously retain the circumcision of infants ? With¬ 
out any hesitation; I think, wc are to answer this ques¬ 
tion in the negative, for the reasons just given. As 
they arc such as vince that not only the Gentiles, but 
also the Jews, were made free, under the liberty of 
the New Testament, from circumcision, which is the 
band of the whole yoke. And in every respect the yea- 
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son of both ought to be altogether the same. Though 
the pre-eminence of the Jew was formerly great, yet now 
he has none at all. None under Christ has wherein to 
glory: Paul accounted it as loss and dung, Phil. iii. 7, 
8. In Christ there is no difference of Jew and Greek, 
of circumcision and uncircumcision : but Christ himself 
is all in all, Col. iii. 11. all pre-eminence of whatever 
nation being totally removed. Henceforth , saith the 
apostle, 2 Cor. v. 16. know ice no man after the fleshy 
that is, we have no greater esteem for him on account 
of his pedigree from the holy fathers: yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, that is, though we 
have looked upon our carnal relation to Christ, as any 
prerogative ; pet now henceforth know we him no more ; 
we now place all our happiness (not in that, but) in our 
spiritual union with him by faith. And since God is 
nowin no sense a respecter of persons. Acts x. 34. we 
can never be allowed to have the faith of our Iwrd Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, zvith respect of persons, Jam. 
ii. 1. or, in the kingdom of Christ, to put a greater va¬ 
lue on the descendants of Abraham, as such, than on 
Barbarians, or Scythians, zcho have obtained like pre¬ 
cious faith with us, 2 Pet. i. 1. In a word, the circum¬ 
cision of the believing Israelites, in the last times, would 
be either a future privilege, or a burden and yoke. But 
it can be neither : not the latter; because that would 
be repugnant to the liberty purchased by Christ, which, 
as is meet, should be exceeding glorious in that happy 
period : not the former; because the gospel of the king¬ 
dom hath removed all pre-eminence of one above ano¬ 
ther, hath made both one, Eph. ii. 14. 

XXV. Yet 1 have heard of two arguments against 
tills, which have the appearance of strength, and but 
the appearance only. The one is taken from the New 
Yol. II [. * T 
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Testament, the other from the Old. From the New, 
that speech of James and the elders to Paul, Acts xxi. 
21. has been proposed to my consideration by a learned 
person : And they are informed of thee, that thou teach - 
est all the Jews, which are among the Gentiles, saying, 
that they ought not to circumcise their children, neither 
to walk after the customs. But when this made a great 
commotion among those who were zealous of the law, 
and yet believed in Christ, James authorised Paul to do 
such things, from which all might know, that those 
things, whereof they were informed concerning him, were 
nothing, but that Paul himself also zoalked orderly, and 
kept the law, ver. 24. Paul complied with this advice. 
From this it might be concluded, that the true sense of 
Paul’s doctrine was, that though the Gentiles were not 
indeed bound to circumcision, and the other ceremo¬ 
nies, yet the Jews, even after they embraced the faith 
of Christ, were to circumcise their children, and to walk 
after the customs ; because Paul, at the persuasion of 
James, by this compliance removes from himself the 
suspicion of his teaching a contrary doctrine. 

XXVI. But we are here to consider distinctly three 
things. 1. The true doctrine of Paul. 2. The calum¬ 
ny invidiously fixed upon him. 3. The prudential ad¬ 
vice suggested to him by James and the elders. In¬ 
deed Paul, who was an excellent preacher of Christian 
liberty, set both Jews and Gentiles who had submitted 
to the gospel, at liberty from the necessity of submit¬ 
ting to circumcision and the other ceremonies : for he 
proclaimed to all, that circumcision is nothing, and un- 
circumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the command¬ 
ments of God, 1 Cor. vii. 19. And he compares the 
law to a tutor, under whose tuition the Old-Testament 
church was placed, being then in a state of bondage : 
but, now the kingdom of heaven being setup in the 
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word, he declares that the same church was come to 
age, which, no longer standing in need of a tutor, was 
not again to be given up to bondage under those first 
elements of the world, Gal.iv. 1 . Which certainly 
comprises both Jews and Gentiles. He every where 
published this privilege of the New Testament freely 
and openly. Nevertheless he was not against making 
some allowances for the weakness ot the Jewish breth¬ 
ren, in the exercise of that liberty : in case there was 
not a spirit of contention, nor an opinion of neces sUy 
and righteousness, in standing up for the practice of 
the ceremonies. Calumny put a quite different con¬ 
struction on this conduct 5 as if he acted thus to the re¬ 
proach of the law, and taught apostasy from Moses, 
and did not agree, in this doctrinal point, with others, 
who maintained the Christian faith. But the case was 
certainly the reverse : for it is no reproach put upon the 
law, to teach, that Christ made satisfaction to it ; any 
more than it is a reproach put upon a hand-writing, 
that, on payment being made, it is cancelled. Nor is 
it any apostasy from Moses, to preach that Christ is the 
bestower of liberty, since Moses himself commanded 
him to be heard : nor did Paul disagree with the other 
apostles ; because they also taught, according to the 
decree of the synod of Jerusalem, an immunity from 
that yoke ; and Paul, in the exercise or that liberty, by 
no means disowned that charity and prudence were to 
be regarded. Nevertheless the calumny gained ground ; 
and many of the brethren, who were not truly informed 
of the apostle’s doctrine, entertained groundless suspi¬ 
cions of him. Hence arose the advice, that he himself 
should openly perform some certain ceremonies 3 not in 
order to create any prejudice to that Christian right and 
liberty, which he had preached, but to shew publicly, 
that he had done nothing inconsiderately, which could 
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give rise to any just indignation : that it'was a vile ca¬ 
lumny, by which he was defamed, as entertaining less 
reverent thoughts of Moses, and teaching the Jews a 
contempt of the law/ With this advice the apostle 
complies, not that he approved the violence of those 
zealots, but to wipe off a calumny, and to suit himself 
prudently and friendly to the weak. Thus unto the 
Jezcs he became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; 
to them that are under the law , as under the law , that he 
might gain them that are under the law , 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
These things being duly considered, it is evident, no¬ 
thing can be concluded from this passage for the conti¬ 
nuance of circumcision among the converted Israelites. 

XXVII. From the Old Testament is objected Ezck. 
xliv. 9. where the Lord, describing the state of the 
church after the conversion of Israel, thus goes on ; No 
stranger , uncircinndscd in heart , noi\ uncircumcised in 
flesh, shall enter into my sanctuary. By which words, 
all who have a right to enter into the sanctuary, are re¬ 
quired to have the circumcision both of flesh and heart. 
If the question was about uncircumcision in general, 
we might very plainly explain it of the depraved dispo¬ 
sition of the unregenerate heart. Nav, if the uncircum¬ 
cision of the flesh was expressly mentioned, nothing 
could hinder us from taking a prophetic expression, 
borrowed from the rites of the Old Testament, in a spi¬ 
ritual sense. But when the uncircumcision both of 
flesh and heart is distinctly mentioned, it seems alto¬ 
gether necessary, we should certainly understand the 
one spiritually, but the other literally. 

XXVIII. In answer to this reasoning I offer the fol¬ 
lowing considerations. 1. That the whole context of 
Ezekiel concerning the building of a new temple, is 
mystical and allegorical, and is expressed by similitudes 
borrowed from thQ Old Testament, all which, as is sub 
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table to the state of the New Testament, are to be ex¬ 
plained spiritually. 2. That though the uncircumcision 
of flesh and heart are distinct, yet they are both mysti¬ 
cal. Surely uncircumcision mystically signifies any de¬ 
praved disposition of man. Hence we'read of uncir- 
cumcised lips , Exod. vi. 12. and cars , Jer. vi. 10. Acts 
vii. 51. Nay, any impurity, even of those fruits which 
God had forbid to be eaten, is called uncircumcision,* 
Lev. xix. 23. The uncircumcision therefore of the 
heart, in the mystical language of Ezekiel, signifies the 
impurity of the heart and inward affections ; the uncir¬ 
cumcision of the flesh, the impurity of the outward ac¬ 
tions, performed by the body, according to the distinc¬ 
tion of Paul, 2 Cor. vii. 1. Both kinds of impurity are 
to be laid aside by him, who would be reckoned to be¬ 
long to the communion of the people of God. JVhc 
shall ascend into fhc hill of Jehovah ? and zoho shall stand, 
in his holy place ? He that hath clean hands and a pure 
hearty Psal. xxiv. 3, 4. But we are especially to take 
notice, that the discourse here is not concerning the Is¬ 
raelites, but concerning the strangers, who were to be 
admitted into the sanctuary. They certainly shall have 
their proper place in this new temple, Is. 1 vi. 6, 7. and 
not have reason to complain, Jehovah hath utterly sepa¬ 
rated me from his people , ver. 3. But to impose upon, 
them, in the latter days, the necessity of circumcision, 
from which they were free all the intermediate time, is, 
as has been shewn, diametrically opposite to the doc¬ 
trine of the apostles. 

* The words are, And ichen ye shall rente into die lavily and shall have 
planted all manner of trees for foody then ye shall count thef nit thereof as uu- 
circumcised : threeyears , it shall he as micircnmeised untoyon , it shall not be 
eaten of. The meaning in general is, it shall be unclean, and not 
to be eaten of, but cast away, and counted abominable, as the 
/breskias were, 
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C H A P. IX. 

Of the Passover. 

np 

JL HE whole doctrine of the passover. has been learn¬ 
edly and copiously, above what can well be expressed, 
enfolded by the very laborious Samuel Bochart, Iliero- 
zoic, lib. ii. c. 50. But because that most excellent 
and invaluable book is rarely to be found in the hands 
of the youth under our tuition, we have thought proper, 
in this chapter, to exhibit what he hath handled at large, 
in a compendious way : yet in such a manner, as to 
follow at times our own judgment, and now and then 
intersperse what observations we have made from other 
authors. We will therefore briefly run over these seven 
particulars. I. The appellation of the passover. IE 
Its time. III. Its place. IV. Its ministers. V. Its 
guests. VI. Its rites. VII. Its mystery. 

II. The name Pascha is Chaldee, as Philo justly ob¬ 
serves. In Hebrew it is called Pesach , by the ancients 
Phase and Phaser . The root pasach signifies to pass 
over. Josephus renders it huperbasia : Philo, dia- 
bateri a. Just as there were also sacrifices called for 
passage at Lacedaemon, that is, for the happy progress 
of an expedition. But it is thus called, Pascha , be¬ 
cause God, while he slew the first-born of the E°:yi> 
tians, passed over the doors of the Israelites, on seeing 
the posts thereof sprinkled with the blood of the lamb, 
Exod. xii. ] 3. Thus Is. xxxi. 5. God delivers Jerusa¬ 
lem, by passing over it, while he takes due vengeance 
on other people. But the term Pascha is of various ac¬ 
ceptances, "denoting, 1. The passing over of the angel, 
who, while he smote the iiist-born of the Egyptians, 
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passed over the houses of the Israelites. 2. The lamb, 
which was slain in memory of this deliverance, Exod. 
xii. 21 . Kill (he passover , Luke xxii. 7. Then came the 
dap of unleavened bread, when the passover must be killed . 
3. The sacrifices then usually offered to God along: with 
the lamb, Dent. xvi. 2 . Thou shall sacrifice the passover 
unto the Lord tinj God, of the flock and the herd . 4. 
The festival days, on which these things were solemni¬ 
zed, Luke xxii. 1 . Now the feast of unleavened bread 
drew nigh , zvhich is called the passover . Seeing Christ 
our Lord suffered at that time, hence some of the an¬ 
cients, who were not acquainted with Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, derived the nanie Pascha from the Greek pasho, 
I suffer. 

III. The time is expressly specified, Lev. xxiii. 5 . 
In the fourteenth day of the first month , at even (be¬ 
tween the two evenings) is the Lord's passover. Where 
observe, ]. The month. 2 . The day. 3 . The hour 
or time of the day. The month , Abib, is mentioned 
Exod. xiii. 4. elsewhere .called Nisan , Neh. ii. l.'Esth. 
iii. 7. -Abib signifies in Hebrew an ear of corn , as yet 
fresh or green. Hence was the name of the month ; 
because in those ^warmer countries, and especially in 
Judea, in that month, which answers partly to our 
March, partly to our April, the standing corn necessa¬ 
ry tor the support of life, is, according to Philo, begin¬ 
ning to ripen ; and at that time the Israelites began to 
put the sickle to the standing corn, Deut. xvi. 9 . and 
on the second day of the paschal solemnity, they offer¬ 
ed to God a handful of the first-fruits. But why the 
same month is in Chaldee called Nisan , is not so evi¬ 
dent. A great man conjectures, it ought to be written 
Nissan , as is done by Josephus $ or the dagesch struck 
out of the letter samech, to be made up by a long 
vowel 3 as Nessin is often put for Nisin, that is, stand- 
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arch. And thus the appellation Nisan is very properly 
taken from the warlike ensigns or standards, with 
which, in that month, they first took the field. And 
this very time the Jews understand to be intended, 2 
Sam. xi. 1 . And it came to pass, that after the year was 
expired, at the time r chen kings go forth to battle. For 
a like reason, the two former spring-months were called 
by the Bithynians Strateios and Areios, as by the 
Romans Marti us, from Mars. But this month is 
called the .first, namely, of the sacred or ecclesiastical 
year, from the exodus out of Egypt; being otherwise 
the seventh of the civil year, whose beginning was 
about autumn, and whose first month was called Tisri. 
And there was the express command of God for this, 
Exod. xii. 2. This month, namely A bib, compare Exod. 
xiii. 4. shall be unto you the beginning of months, it 
shall be the first month of the year to you. 

IV. The day of this first month set apart for the pas- 
sover, was the fourteenth. The hours, or time of the 
day, ' was between the two evenings j the one of which 
was a little past noon, when the sun began to descend, 
the other a little before the setting of the sun. Not on¬ 
ly the Hebrews distinguished their evenings in this 
manner, as may be seen in Buxtorf’s lexicon under the' 
word ngalal ; but also some of the Greeks, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Eustathius, ad lib. xvii. Odyss. 
“ According to the ancients the evening is twofold ; 
for the late evening, according to them, is the latter 
part of the evening towards sun-set, the other the early- 
evening, the first of the evening, following just upon 
noon.” See also Hesychius under the word Deile. 
Within the compass therefore of that time, in which 
the sun begins to decline, and in which he sets, the 
passover was to be slain and roasted, that it might be 
eaten on the beginning of the fifteenth day, which was 
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at sun-set. Josephus says, that the paschal lambs 
were killed, from the ninth hour till the eleventh, that 
is, from three in the afternoon till five, Bell. Jud. lib. 
vii. c. 17. 

V. As to the place ; the passover was celebrated the 
first time in Egypt, Exod. xii. 21. then in the wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai, Numb. ix. 5. And in Egypt, indeed, 
every one slew it in his own house, as there was no al¬ 
tar, no place set apart for God there. But after the 
exodus none were allowed to kill the passover any 
where, but in the place which God had chosen ; as is 
expressly enjoined, Dcut. xvi. 5, 6. But that place 
was not Jerusalem only, after Solomon built the tem¬ 
ple there, but also the very court of the temple, where 
they usually killed the other sacrifices. For God plac¬ 
ed his name, and caused it to dwell not so much in the 
whole city, as in the temple. The Jews all agree in 
this : They kill the passover as they do other sacrifices, 
only in the court of the temple, says Maimonides, lib. de 
Pasch. c. 1. sect. 3. a\k 1 a very learned English author 
has shewn, that this is confessedly the opinion of the 
Karaites, or scripturarian doctors of the Jews. 

VI. And the reason is obvious : for every one knows, 
it was not allowed to kill the sacrifices but in the court 
of the temple. But that the passover was a real sacri¬ 
fice, is evident from the following arguments. 1. Be¬ 
cause the scripture in express words calls its sacrifice , 
Exod. xii. 27. It is the sacrifice of Jehovah's passover. 
Though this word in other places, denotes any feast 
whatever, made up of slain animals, as Prov. xvii. 1. 
yet that it is here to be taken in its most common and 
sacred sense, we gather from this ; because the paschal 
sacrifice was a type of that most real sacrifice of Christ, 
concerning which Paul savs, 1 Cor. v. 7. Christ our 
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passover e 7 fi u t h e, is sacrificed for us. Josephus and 
Philo likewise every where call the paschal lambs thu- 
s 1 a t , or thoata, that is, according to the interpre¬ 
tation of Ruffinus, hostice , sacrifices. 2. Because the 
persons, celebrating the passover, are said to offer the 
offering to Jehovah , Numb. ix. 7, 13. 3. Because the 

blood of the paschal lamb, as of a true sacrifice was of¬ 
fered to the Lord. Which may be gathered from the 
words of Moses, Exod. xxiii. 18. Thou shall not offer 
the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread , neither 
shall the fat of my sacrifice remain until the morning : 
oi my sacrifice, that is, of my passover, as even Onke- 
ios has it, the blood of my sacrifice , and Jonathan, the 
blood of the libation of my passover.. And a parallel 
passage, Exod. xxxiv. 25. Thou, shall not offer the blood 
of my sacrifice zvith leaven , neither shall the sacrifice of 
the feast of passover be left unto the morning. 4. Be¬ 
cause the blood of the paschal Jamb was sprinkled as 
well as the blood of the other sacrifices. In 2 Chron. 
xxx. 16. speaking of the passover, it is said, that the 
priests sprinkled the blood, which they received from 
the hands of the Levites: also chap. xxxv. 11. And 
(hey killed the passover , and the priests sprinkled the blood 
from their hands. And none is ignorant, that this be¬ 
longs to a sacrifice. Maimonides observes well on this 
occasion, that the sprinkling is of great importance, as 
being the foundation of the offering. And Peter allud¬ 
ing to this, says, that we are elected unto sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ , 1 Pet. i. 2. As therefore we 
have a more clear representation of the sacrifice of 
Christ in .the passover, besides so many arguments, it is 
plain, we are by all means to assert, that the passover 
was a true sacrifice. And if so, it could not be properly 
killed any where, but in the court of the temple. 
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VII. The straitness of time and place is in vain ob¬ 
jected : as if it was not possible, within the compass of 
the two evenings, to present and offer at one altar, so 
many thousand lambs. Concerning the prodigious 
number of these, see an extraordinary history or fable 
in Lightfoot on John xii. 12. For that the court of the 
temple was very extensive, appears from the twenty- 
two thousand oxen, and a hundred and twentv thou¬ 
sand sheep, which Solomon offered there at the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple, 1 Kings viii. 63. and the sacrifices 
without number offered by the rest of the people, 2 
Chron. v. 6. Moreover, there were very many and ex¬ 
peditious priests at leisure, for four hours, if circum¬ 
stances so required, to be employed in offering these 
lambs. And those very persons, who tell us, there was 
such a prodigious number of paschal lambs, at the same 
time tell us, that the number could not be ascertained, 
but by the calculation made by the priests, who offered 
in the court. 

VIII. The ministers here were, 1. The common 
people. 2. The Levites, 3. The priests. It belong¬ 
ed to the common people not only to bring the paschal 
sacrifices to the priests, but also, if they pleased, to kill 
them. Which Philo, after the manner of orators, ex¬ 
aggerates, when he writes, lib. de decalogo : “ That at 
the feast ot the passover every one indiscriminately sa¬ 
crificed, the law granting, on one extraordinary day 
once a-year, the office of priest to the whole people, to 
offer sacrifices for themselves.” God himself seems to 
have granted that privilege to all the people, Exod.xri. 
6 . And the lohole assembly of the congregation of Israel 
shall hill it . Nor was this peculiar to the passover, as 
Philo speaks, but allowed to the common people in the 
case ot any other sacrifice, namely, to kill the sacrifices, 
even the most holy, whether for themselves, for private 
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persons, or for the whole congregation ; as Maimoni- 
des has more accurately observed than Philo, de ingress . 
sacerd . in sane/, c. 9. § 14. and th£ thing is clear from 
scripture. See concerning the burnt-offering, Lev. i. 
3, 4, 5. concerning the peace-offering, Lev. iii. 2. and 
concerning the sin-offering, Lev. iv. 24. 

IX. But when private persons did not chuse to kill 
4he passover, or were not allowed on account of un¬ 
cleanness, the Levites were substituted for this work, 
in their room, because they were more skilful and ex¬ 
peditious. We have an example, 2 Chron. xxx. 17. 
For there were many in the congregation that xvere not 
sanctified ; therefore the Levites had the charge of the 
killing of the passovers,for every one that was not clean , 
to sanctify them unto the Lord . Similar to this is the 
passage Ezra vi. 20. 

X. The business of the priests was to sprinkle at the 
altar the blood received from the common people or 
the Levites, as we have already shewn from 2 Chron. 
xxx. 16. and xxxv. 11. They also alone burnt the fat 
oa the altar, as the Jews constantly assert. Instead of 
all others let us only hear Maimonides, de pasch. c. i. 
§ 14. who, after he had described a large circle of 
priests around the altar, with basons of gold and silver, 
adds, when any of them had killed the passover, the 
blood was received in a bason by the next priest, who 
was to deliver it to a second, and so on, till it came to 
the priest next the alrar, who poured it out at once at 
the bottom of the altar, and returned the bason empty, 
which he had received full. After the blood was pour¬ 
ed out, as lie says elsewhere, § 6. they strip the pas¬ 
chal lamb oi his skin, and opening his belly, take out 
the fat on the inwards, and burn it leisurely, as in every 
sacrifice. Which thev might do. during the whole 
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night, till the morning dawn. Which is a further con¬ 
firmation, that the passover was a true sacrifice. 

■XL As to the guests ; they were, in the first place, 
all true-born Israelites, if they were not excluded by 
legal uncleanness. For, Exed. xii. 6 , 47. all the con¬ 
gregation of Israel is commanded to solemnize the pass- 
over. And then the proselytes, who r cere circumcised 
and became Jews, Esth. viii. 17. whether they were 
bond-men born in the house, or bought with money, or 
mercenary, or inmates of the land of Canaan, subject 
to no bondage, or in fine, those whom they called pro¬ 
selytes of righteousness, who, upon being circumcised 
also, had a right to eat the passover, Exod. xii. 43. 
And ivhen a stranger shall sojourn with thee , and a-/// 
keep the passover to Jehovah , let all his males be circum¬ 
cised, and then let him come near and keep it; and he 
shall be'as one that is born in the land: for no uncir- 
euweised person shall eat thereof 

XII. It is a question, whether women were likewise 
excluded by the same law, that the uncircumcised 
were -, especially as the law commanded the males only 
to repair to the three festivals, Exod. xxiii. 17. and 
xxxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16. It would seem, they were 
not. 1. Because women cannot be numbered amon.<r 
the uncircumcised, nor accounted as such ; for circum¬ 
cision did not belong to them, but they were reckoned 
along with their circumcised parents or husbands. 
2. Because all the congregation of Israel, as we have 
just shewn, is commanded to celebrate the passover. 
But the women make a part cf this congregation, Dent, 
xxix. 11. S. That the women, together with the men, 
celebrated these solemn festivals, appears from the ex¬ 
ample of Ivlkanah, who yearly carried with him his two 
wives, with his sons and daughters, lo Shiloh to the so¬ 
lemn festivals, 1 Sam. i. 3, 4. Joseph abo and the holy 
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virgin repaired yearly to Jerusalem to the feast of the 
passover, Luke ii. 41. From which it appears, that 
the same thing may be concluded concerning all the 
pious women in those times. 4. From a parity of rea¬ 
son : because in other eucharistical sacrifices, or peace- 
offerings, women also had their portion : thus Elkanah 
gave to his wife-'Peninnah, and to all her sons and 
daughters, parts of the sacrifice ; but to Hannah, whom 
he loved, a \Vorthy, a double portion, 1 Sam. i. 4, 5. 
When David likewise offered eucharistical sacrifices, he 
dealt out a part of them to all Israel, as well to the wo¬ 
men as men, 2 Sam. vi. i 8. And the daughters of the 
priests ate of the sacred food, Numb.*xviii. 11, 19. 
And why may we not suppose, that women also par¬ 
took of the passover, which was a kind of eucharistical 
sacrifice, or peace-offering ? 5. We add the testimony 

of Maimonides, who says, that women were not only 
admitted to the paschal feasts, but also at times there 
was a company, which consisted only of women, de 
pascli. c. 2. § 5. 

XIII. We must not, however, omit here the obser¬ 
vation of the Rabbins, who distinguish between the 
command concerning the passover, and concerning the 
not eating leavened bread. They say, that all were ab¬ 
solutely bound to this last, females as well as males. 
This law, not to eat leavened bread, Excd. xiii. 3. is, 
say they, “ at every time and in every place equally 
binding on males and females.” See Hottinger, jus 
Ilebr. sect. 4. § 22. Rut the command concerning 
womens appearing at Jerusalem to keep the passover, 
is no where to be found in express terms. Plence it is 
said in Tcim. Hieroscd . tract. Kidduschim. fol. 61. col. 
3 . “ The passover of women is a discretionary thing.” 
Rut those women who were led by a zeal for religion > 
were accustomed to present themselves before God, 
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5n order to partake of this sacrifice, Lightfoot ad Luc. 
ii. 43. 

XIV. The guests who partook of the paschal lamb, 
are commanded to meet, by houses or families, Exod. 
xii. 3. They shall take to them every man a lamb, ac¬ 
cording to the house of their fathers, a lamb for an house. 
But if a house had not a number sufficient to consume 
a lamb, the neighbours were to be called in, till a just 
number was made up, ver. 4. The Jewish masters 
took care, that the number of guests should not be un¬ 
der ten, nor aboye twenty. Which Jonathan’s para¬ 
phrase on Exod. xii. 4. and Josephus de bell. Jud. lib. 
17. c. 7. observe. In those companies or societies, cal¬ 
led phratrias, by Josephus, by the Hebrews c iie- 
beroth, men and women sat down together, old men 
and young, whole and sick, masters and servants; in 
fine, every Jew, that could eat a morsel of flesh, not 
excluding even young children. 

XV. They who were legally unclean, whether by 
touching a dead body, or by a leprosy, or whose seed 
went from them, or by any other accident, and women 
in their monthly courses, were debarred from the pass- 
over, Numb. ix. 6. Persons thus polluted, till the time 
for their purification was elapsed, were not permitted to 
taste the flesh either- of the paschal lamb, or of any 
peace-offering, under pain of being cut off. Lev. xxii. 
3, &c. And therefore the Jews, being to eat the pass- 
over, would not enter the judgment-hall, lest they 
should be polluted, John xviii. 28. But, under king 
Hezekiah, many tribes of Israel broke this law, for a 
great part of them had not sanctified themselves as they 
ought. Yet God, being appeased upon fhe prayer of 
the pious king, forgave those who were truly convert¬ 
ed, 2 Chron. xxx. 17, &c. 

XVI. But lest they who are unclean, at the time of 
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tv.nt passover, should be deprived of such an excellent 
sacrament for a whole year, a second passover was, at 
God’s command, appointed for them in the second 
month ; on which a person on a journey afar off, was 
bound to attend, if he was not able to come to Jerusa¬ 
lem, at the stated time c^f the passover, Numb. ix. 10, 
II. The Jewish masters fix * a journey afar off, at 
fift een miles without the walls of Jerusalem ; so that a 
person at that distance from the city on the fourteenth 
clay of the month, might lawfully keep the second pas¬ 
sover. But why should he not rather set out on the 
preceding day, in order to be at the feast, and not suf¬ 
fer himself to be straitened in time ? For if any one > 
who set out on a journey w 7 as retarded by the invinci¬ 
ble slowness of his beasts, or by a disorder in his feet, 
or any accident of the like nature, such a person was not 
accounted to be on a journey afar off, but to be a nos* 
detained by force. Philo therefore, de vita Mosis, lib . 
3. seems to have better understood the meaning of this 
law, when he applies the following things to those, 
“ who, on account of a journey afar off, are 'hindered 
from sacrificing w ith the rest of the nation. For,” says 
he, “ they who travel, and live in other parts of the 
world, are not guilty of any sin, for which they are de¬ 
prived of the common honor with the rest. Especially 
as one country cannot contain so populous a nation, but 
is obliged to send out colonies into many places.” Con¬ 
cerning this second passover of the unclean, there are 
fine things in Selden, de synedriis , lib . 2. c. 1. 

* Ainsworth makes the following remark upon this. The He¬ 
brew of thh word afar off hath extraordinary pricks over it for spe¬ 
cial consideration. Hereby the Lord might signify, that we Gen¬ 
tiles who were unclean, even dead in trespasses and sins, and afar 
cjr, , Eph. ii. 1,13. should be made nigh by the blood of Christ, 
and so partakers of him, the second passover, who now is sacrificed 
jt\, , 74 , 1 Cor. v. 7. 
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XVII. In the rites prescribed by Moses, there are 
five things to be observed. 1. The appointment of the 
paschal lamb. 2. The preparation. 3. The slaying. 
4. The roasting. 5. The eating of it. 

XVIII. The paschal beast was to be sash, a small 
cattle or beast, a lamb or hid, Exod. xii. 3. for that name 
is common to both. Dent. xiv. 4. Ye shall eat a small 
beast, of sheep, and of goats: thus also, Exod. xii. 5. 
it is emphatically added. Ye shall take it out from the 
sheep, or from the goats. However it is probable, that 
the pious used this liberty, in such a manner, that they 
more frequently offered a lamb, as a more acceptable 
sacrifice to God, because in sheep there is a greater de¬ 
gree of meekness, docility, and innocence. And there¬ 
fore it is, that though Christ is in so many different pla¬ 
ces proposed to us under the type of a lamb, yet we 
never once observe, that he is pointed out under the de¬ 
nomination of a kid. And therefore Theodoret, quast. 
24. in E.rorf.^see ms not to have given a bad explication 
of the meaning of the lawgiver : “ That he who has a 
sheep, should offer it; but he who has none, should 
ofTer a kid.” 

XIX. We are not to think that oxen were made use 
of in the paschal sacrifice, strictly so called ; though in 
scripture even they are called by the name of th e'passo- 
ver : as Deut. xvi. 2. Thou shall therefore sacrifice the 
passover unto the Lord thy God, of the flock and the herd ; 
and 2 Chron. xxxv. 8. They gave unto the priests for 
the passover-ofl'ermgs two thousand and six hundred small 
cattle, and three hundred oxen : and again, ver. 9. 
They gave unto the Levites, for passover-oflferings, flve 
thousand small cattle, and flve hundred oxen. The ap¬ 
pellation passover, when it comprehends oxen, is taken 
in a larger sense, and then denotes those peace-otfer- 
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mgs, which were killed at the passover-festival, in or¬ 
der to feast on them with joy, before Jehovah. Thus, 
in the solemn passover under King Hezekiah, they did 
eat throughout the feast , seven days , offering peace-of¬ 
ferings, 2 Chron. xxx. 22. To this also, it seems, we 
should apply, what John relates, John xviii. 28. that 
the Jews woujd not enter the judgment-hall, lest they 
should be denied ; but that they might eat the passover : 
not certainly the paschal lamb, which they had eaten, 
at the same time that Christ did, the. day before $ but 
the sacrifices, that were usually offered, for the seven 
days of the feast, which were hence also called pass- 
overs. We therefore infer, that the sacrifice appropiat- 
ed to the passover, consisted of a lamb, or a kid only. 

XX. The Lawgiver requires three things, in the 
lamb, or kid, to be offered ; that it be sound , a male , 
and of the first year, Exod. xii. 5. To be sound , signi¬ 
fies to be without defect, and blemish. Lev. xxii'. 19, 
20 , 21. The blemishes in a sacrifice are described at 
large, ver. 22. God would have a male, because the 
more excellent things are to be offered to him ; but a 
male is more excellent than a female, Mai. i. 14. In 
fine, it was to be the son of a year , or of the first year. 
By which expression is not meant a lamb come to, but 
short of his first year. For every beast was, from its 
eighth day, pure, or fit for sacrifice, Exod. xxii. 30. 
Lev. xxii. 27. From the eighth day therefore, if we 
regard this general law, a lamb might be offered, till it 
completed its first year. After which the Jewish mas¬ 
ters exclude it from sacrifice. Yet to me it seems 
more natural, by a lamb of the first year, to understand 
that which is almost a year old, at which time it is 
come to its proper size, and its most grateful relish, 
X T or can I imagine that the ancient believers were so 
minutely nice in calculating the time, that they account- 
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ed their lambs profane, directly on the commencement 
6f the second year; or that they set down the nativity 
of their cattle, in journals, lest they should mistake in 
a minute. 

XXL The preparation of the paschal lamb consisted 
in the keeping it up, or setting it apart, which was 
done on the tenth day, and continued until the four¬ 
teenth, on which it was to be killed, Exod. xii. 3. The 
Jews give the following reasons for this command. 1. 
Lest they should forget it y if they delayed it, and took 
no care about it, till the very moment of their depar¬ 
ture, since they would then be hurried with a variety 
of business. 2. That they might more exactly observe, 
whether the lamb had any blemish. 3. That they 
might have an opportunity, from the sight of the lamb, 
to converse together concerning their redemption out ot 
Egypt. 4. That they might have time to prepare them¬ 
selves for keeping the approaching solemnity. 

XXII. The hilling of the Iamb followed upon its se¬ 
paration : Exod. xii. 6. And the whole congregation of 
the children of Israel shall kill it . The blood was to be 
received in a bason, and a bunch of hyssop, to be dipt 
therein, with which they were to strike or sprinkle the 
lintel, and the two side-posts of the house, ver. 22. 
The lintel, I say, not the threshold, lest those that pass¬ 
ed, should trample under foot the saered blood, which 
was instead both of a sacrifice and a sacrament. For 
why should not true religion have the same effect on 
them, that superstition had on the people of Ashdod, 
, who, for a long time, would not tread on the threshold 
of their temple, after Dasron had fallen on his face 
upon it ? 1 Sam. v. 5. God himself shews the reason 
ot this sprinkling, Exod. xii. 13. And the blood shall be 
to you for a token upon the houses zehere you are : and 
cchen I see the blood, I xeill pass over you, and theplitgii& 
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shall not be upon you to destroy you, when I smite the 
land of Egypt. Not that there was any natural efficacy 
in the blood of the lamb, or that God stood in need of 
a sign, to distinguish his own people, 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
But this sign was given to the Hebrews, that thereby 
they might be confirmed and assured of their deliver¬ 
ance, Heb. xi. 28. Through faith Moses kept the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of blood , lest he that destroyed 
the frst-born, should touch them. 

XXIII. God gave a command about roasting it, 
Exod. xii. 9. Eat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with 
water, but roast with fire. First, God forbids the eat¬ 
ing it raw. Not that this is to be understood of what 
is quite raw : for the Israelites knew this of themselves. 
They were not so voracious, as usually to feed on flesh 
altogether undressed. It is therefore meant of that 
which is not sodden or roasted enough\ as the Jewish 
masters well explain it. For, in that great hurry with 
which the first passover was enforced, and in so great 
a number of paschal lambs, it might easily happen, that 
some of them might be only half done, or scorched, un¬ 
less the lawgiver had provided against it, by an express 
command. A thing not without its mystery, as we 
shall presently see. But it was not sufficient to have 
the lamb perfectly done, unless also done in that manner 
which God prescribed, namely, roasted, not boiled. This 
was quite otherwise, than in the other peace-offerings, 
whose flesh was customarily boiled, in order to be eaten, 
both bv the people and the priests, even at the paschal 
solemnity. Wherefore, 2 Chron. xxxv. 13. these things 
are accurately distinguished : And they roasted the pass- 
over with f re, according to the ordinance, but the other 
holy offerings sod they in pots, and in caldrons, and in 
pans* Where observe, that in both cases the word pa- 
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shal is used, to shew, that it is applied both to boiling 
and roasting, according to the nature of the subject. 

XXIV. The roasting is followed by the eating it. 
Where, first, we are to observe the dress or attire of 
those who were to eat it, which they were to do, with 
their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, and their 
staff in their hand, Exod. xii. 11. Avhich is the dress of 
travellers, and of those who undertake something labori¬ 
ous. For the garments of the orientals, being long and 
flowing, and generally ungirded, were to be tucked up, 
when either they addressed themselves to a journey, ox 
some laborious work, that they might be no impedi¬ 
ment to them, 2 Kings iv. 29. And a person girded 
does not seldom denote an industrious person, whom 
the Greeks call euzonos aner, a man well girded, 
and the Hebrews chalutz. And none is ignorant, 
that a staff is proper for a journey, as travellers are 
thereby supported in dangerous places, and defend 
themselves with it against aggressors and wild beasts; 
see Gen. xxxii. 10. Mark v. 8. Nor was the rod of 
Moses, which is so celebrated, any thing but a travel¬ 
ler’s staff, Exod. iv. 2. 

XXV. Their being commanded to eat the passover, 
with shoes on their feet, seems to be to the same pur¬ 
pose. For it is probable, while the Israelites were in 
Egypt, they were generally without shoes ; at least they 
did not use them daily, during their severe bondage. 
As in the flourishing state of the Jews, we have exam¬ 
ples of persons being unshod, even in Judea. As this 
want of shoes was less hazardous to the Israelites in 
Egypt,-God was, pleased to provide them with shoes, 
when they were now to undertake a tedious, hard, and 
rough journey. In other cases, one’s being bare-foot¬ 
ed, was a sign of submission and devotion, Exod. iii. 5. 
Hence that saying of the IMhagoric school, “ Do thy 
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religious worship and adoration, bare-footed.” And 
Berenice, the sister of King Agrippa, came bare-footed 
before the tribunal, to prefer her suit to Florus, who 
exercised great cruelties against the Jews, Joseph de 
bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 15. This putting on of shoes, was 
not therefore a part of religious worship, but a symbol 
of their approaching journey. 

XXVI. We shall not grudge to subjoin, because of 
the affinity of the subject, what Zaba Zago relates, in 
Darriianus a Goes, concerning the manners of the Ethi¬ 
opians. He affirms, they cannot enter their churches 
but unshod. Because, says he, the Ethiopic churches 
are not like that country, where the people of Israel ate 
the paschal lamb, on their departure out of Egypt, in 
which place God commanded them to eat it with shoes 
on their feet, and their loins girded, on account of the 
defilement of the country ; but are like mount Sinai, 
where God spoke to Moses, saying, Moses, Muses, put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet,for the place ichereon thou 
standest is holy ground. And this mount Sinai is the 
parent, from which our churches have derived their ori¬ 
gin ; just as the apostles from the prophets, and th<$ 
New Testament from the Old. Thus far he : but the 
observation appears to me to be idle and silly ; like those 
to which the easterns are too much addicted. 

XXVII. But to return from this digression : More¬ 
over, God was, Exod. xii. pleased to command them 
to eat the passover, with unleavened bread , and bitter 
herbs. Plutarch relates, that, among the Romans, the 
Eiamen Dialis, or priest of Jupiter, was forbid the use 
of leaven, in Qiuest. Homan. Because as leaven arises 
from a state of corruption, so also when it is mixed, it 
corrupts the lump. Nor was only the paschal lamb to 
be eaten with unleavened bread, but God commanded 
the Israelites to abstain from leaven, for whole seven 
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days, Exod. xii. 15. Since the five intermediate days 
of these seven were working days, God ordered the 
first and last to be accounted festival: for as on the first 
they were set at liberty from such a hard and grievous 
bondage, so on the seventh the Red Sea swallowed up 
Pharaoh and all his host. And this divine institution 
served to perpetuate the memory of both these among 
his people. But of what sort these bitter herbs were, 
we are neither much inclined to inquire, nor is it of 
great importance. Whoever would know the opinions 
of , the Jewish masters on this head, may consult our 
great author, Bochart. Vv 7 e hasten to other matters. 

XXVIII. God also forbid them to break so much as 
a bone of the paschal lamb, Exod. xviii. 46. Numb. ix. 
12 . This law seems likewise to have a reference to 
their being commanded to eat it in haste ; for they who 
are in a hurry don’t spend time in breaking and taking 
the marrow out of the bones. But a mystery also lay 
concealed in this law, of which presently. 

XXIX. There was another law, not to leave any of 
the flesh of the lamb until the morning, but to burn 
what remained thereof, Exod. xii. 10 . Of this kind 
were the laws in all sacred feasts, see Exod. xvi. 19. 
Lev. vii. 15. and Lev. xxii. 30. excepting only the 
flesh of the offering of a vow;, or a voluntary offering, 
Lev. vii. 16, 17. The design of these laws was to pre¬ 
serve the sacred food from corruption, and from being 
put to profane uses. In the lamb, they were to take 
special care, that its remains should neither hinder nor 
clog the Israelites, who were now to depart 3 nor yield 
matter of derision to the Egyptians, nor become a prey 
to dogs; and perhaps also to prevent their becoming an 
object of idolatry, as the brazen serpent was. 

XXX. Moreover, God commanded, that none 
should go put at the door of his house until the morn- 
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ing, Exod. xii. 22. lest they should meet with the de¬ 
stroying angel, who, indeed, could have distinguished 
the Israelites, even out of their houses ; but they were 
to be taught, that their safety consisted in keeping them¬ 
selves, as it were, under the protection of the blood of 
the lamb, with which they had sprinkled the posts of 
their doors. If they had rejected this sacrament of their 
security, they would thereby have also rendered them¬ 
selves unworthy of the grace that was represented by 
that sign. 

XXXI. In fine, it was ordained to be eaten in one 
house, and none of the flesh to be carried out, Exod. 
xii. 46. This law seems to be joined with ver. 4. in 
which those families, which were so small, as not to be 
able to eat a whole lamb, are commanded to join with 
their neighbouring families. But here lest any should 
think, that the lamb could be halved, and one half car¬ 
ried out to the absent family, the law directs two fami¬ 
lies joined together, to eat the lamb in one house, and 
carry none of its flesh abroad. Because so salutary a 
victim could not be divided ; and nothing but an entire 
lamb, in every house, could rescue that house from the 
iminent destruction. 

XXXII. But we are to observe, that some of those 
ceremonies were perpetual ; as the killing, roasting, and 
eating the lamb, with unleavened bread, and bitter 
herbs, without breaking a bone, &c. others again were 
used only once, and no where else but in Egypt. To 
this may we reckon, 1. The law concerning the keep¬ 
ing up the lamb for the space of four days, before it was 
to be killed. God would have this done in Egypt, lest 
the Israelites, when among their enraged enemies, 
should not have lambs, if they were obliged to look out 
for them, only at the very last : but in Judea they had 
nothing to fear of this kind : and it would have been no 
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easy matter for those who came a great way to the city, 
to provide themselves precisely at that time, as the 
greatest part did not come till the preparation for the 
feast, or at most the day before, and then purchased 
from those who usually exposed lambs to sale in the 
temple, John ii. 13, 14. It also appears, from the his¬ 
tory of Christ’s last passover, that the disciples asked 
their master, only on the first day of unleavened bread. 
Where wilt thou that we go and prepare, that thou viayst 
eat (lie passover ? Mark xiv. 12. Consequently they 
had not kept up a lamb four days before. 2. The law 
concerning striking the lintle and side posts with the 
blood of the lamb : because the reason which God gave 
for this command, could only respect Egypt, Exod. xii. 
12, 13. And from 2 Chron. xxx. 15, 16. and chap, 
xxxv. 5, 6, 10, 11. we learn, that, in Judea, the pas¬ 
chal lambs were killed in the court of the temple, and 
there their blood was poured out. Nor does it appear 
that any part of this blood was carried into private hous¬ 
es, ,to be sprinkled on their door-posts. 3. The law 
concerning the eating the passover, with their loins 
girded, with shoes on their feet, a staff in their hands, 
and with haste. Because these things had a respect to 
that long and tedious journey they were in a few 
hours to take : but after they had performed that jour¬ 
ney, they ate it quietly and ungirded, not standing, but 
sitting, not in haste, but at leisure; as is plain from the 
example of Christ, who sat down on a couch, in an up¬ 
per room, with his disciples. 4. The law not to stir 
abroad out of their houses, lest they should meet the de¬ 
stroying^ angel; as in like manner appears from the ex¬ 
ample of Christ, and his disciples, who, in that very 
night in which they'kept the passover, repaired to the 
mount of Olives, Matth. xxvi. 20. 
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XXXIII. It now remains, that we explain, and 
briefly shew the mystery of the passover, and to what 
all this pomp of ceremonies tended. And in general, 
it is certain, that two benefits were shadowed forth 
thereby ; the one temporary, and peculiar to the people 
of Israel; the other eternal, and common to all true be¬ 
lievers in Christ. On the former we shall cursorily 
hint a few things ; on the latter be more distinct and 
explicit. 

XXXIV. And, 1. The very name Pascha, which, 
as we have said, signifies a passing over, reminded the 
Israelites of the angel who passed over their houses, 
without touching them, in that night on which he fell 
on the Egyptians, in such a manner, that not a house 
was free from the slaughter, Exod. xii. SO. 2. The 
bitter herbs with which they tvere to eat the lamb, sig¬ 
nified the bitter life they had led in Egypt, under hard 
bondage, in mortar , and in brick, Exod. i. 14. so that 
they justly might cry out, as they afterwards did in the 
Babylonish captivity, Lam. iii. 15. that they r cere filed 
with bitterness, and made drunken xcilh icormxcood. 
This they testified in the passover, saying to each other, 
as Maimonides dc pasch. c. ii. § 40. relates, “ We have 
eaten that bitter thing, because the Egyptians embitter¬ 
ed the life of our fathers in Egypt, as is written, Exod. 
i. 14.” 3. The unleavened bread also, which was but 

little grateful to the palate, was eaten for the same end. 
Wherefore the master of the family, when he distribut¬ 
ed the pieces of it to his domestics, addressed them 
thus : This is the bread of affliction, zchich our fathers 
did eat in the Umd of Egypt, in the very words of Mo¬ 
ses, Deut. xvi. 3. They therefore set down the unlea¬ 
vened bread only in pieces, because not whole, but 
pieces of bread are given to the poor. 4. Most of the 
other rites signified to the Israelites, that, being now 
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called to liberty by God, they were as soon as possible 
to betake themselves out of that state of bondage. And 
therefore they were commanded to eat in a standing 
posture, with their loins girded, with shoes on their feet, 
and leaning on their staves, and in haste, because that 
very moment they were to depart. They were not to 
eat it boiled, but roasted, that being sooner done ; and 
with unleavened bread, that they might not slip the op¬ 
portunity of departing, should they stay till the lump 
was leavened. 5. However, as it is necessary to ex¬ 
plain dumb signs by words; so, when their children 
asked, what this ceremony meant, they were command¬ 
ed to answer, This is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passo- 
ver, zvho passed over the houses of the children of Israel 
in Egypt, zviieti he smote the Egyptians, and delivered 
our houses, Exod. xii. 27. 

XXXV. But a deeper mystery was vailed under 
these things, of which we are now to speak. And that 
we may do it with greater exactness, we will shew, that 
four things are represented by this sacrament. I. The 
very person of Christ. II. The sufferings he bore for 
us. III. The fruits of his sufferings. IV'. The manner 
we are made partakers of them. 

XXXVI. The scriptures frequently represent the 
person of Christ under the type of the Lamb, John, 
i. 29, 36. on account of his meekness and humility, 
Matth.xi. 29. the simplicity of his manners, 1 Pet. i. 19. 
his extraordinary patience, Is. liii. 7. which was the 
more amazing in him, that though he was able to take 
vengeance and deliver himself, yet he voluntarily sub¬ 
mitted, and, by an astonishing transformation, from the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah became a Lamb : and thus 
Samson’s riddle was fulfilled in Christ, Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out. of the strong came forth sweet¬ 
ness, Juclg. xiv, H. This same lamb feeds us with his 
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flesh, gives us his blood to drink, and in fine, clothes us 
with his woo], Rom. xiii. 14. Gal. iii. 27. But there 
were peculiar circumstances in the paschal lamb. 

XXXVII. For, 1. As the lamb was taken out of the 
flock, so also was Christ from among his brethren, 
D cut. xviii. ] 5. being a partaker of flesh and blood , and 
in all things like unto his brethren , Iieb. ii. 14, 17. 2. 

The lamb was to be perfect; Christ in like manner is 
a lamb without blemish , and xoithout spot , 1 Pet. i. 19. 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself zeithout 
spot to God , Iieb. ix. 14. 3. The same lamb was to 

be a male, a symbol of vigour, strength, and excellency. 
So Christ also is that man, Jer. xxxi. 22. the man-child. 
Rev. xii. 5. 4. It was to be of the first year, that is, 

young, and of a most grateful savour, and of the great¬ 
est vigour; in order to represent, 1. That Christ was 
not to continue long among men, but to be cut off in 
the flower of his age. 2. That he is the sweetest food 
of the soul, beyond all the daintaies of this world. Cant, 
v. 16. 3* That his sacrifices is of perpetual, and of the 

greatest efficacy. 5. Nor is it in vain, that the lamb 
was, for the space of four days, separated from the fold. 
Thus also it was with Christ, if we reckon prophetic 
days for years, see Ezek. iv. 6. For, at his thirteenth 
year, he left his mother’s house, as a told* where he 
was born and brought up, and was crucified the fourth 
after. But it likewise deserves observation, that Christ 
came to Jerusalem to the feast, arid to his last passover, 
on that very day on which God had commanded the 
lamb to be kept up in Egypt; namely the tenth of the 
month Nisan. For, six days before the passover, he 
came to Bethany, John xii. 1. that is, cn the ninth of 
the month Nisan the day after, he went to Jerusalem, 
ver. 11. to present himself to be offered to God. 
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XXXVIII. Let us now consider the sufferings 
of Christ, the manner, place, and time, these being ail 
signified by the possover. , 

XXXIX* As to the manner, 1 . The lamb was to be 
killed, and that by the whole multitude of the congre¬ 
gation of Israel. So the priests, scribes, and Pharisees, 
with the whole body of the people, conspired to the 
slaying of Christ; for not being satisfied with mockings, 
sinkings, and scourgings, they ceased not till he was 
given up to death, Luke xxiii. 18. and they cryed out, 
all at once, saying, Away with this man. 2. There is 
likewise an argument as to the kind of death. For as 
the blood of the lamb, so that of Christ was also shed ; 
both for the people. Nor was the blood of the lamb 
poured out on the ground, but, a$ something precious, 
received in a bason ; because it represented the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb zeithout spot, 1 Pet. i. 19. 
For that blood is the perpetual treasure of the church, 
which Christ even at this day offers to tlie Father, and 
is for ever to offer, or present. 3. The lamb was not 
to be eaten raw, or not sufficiently done. Christ was 
also to suffer indeed, and not in a superficial manner. 
His cup was not to pass, till it was drunk up to the 
bottom. 4. The roasting of the lamb at the fire, ex¬ 
presses the. burning heat of divine wrath, justly kindled 
against sinners, with which Christ, who presented him¬ 
self as Surety for sinners, was to be scorched. Hence 
those complaints, Psal. xxii. 14, 15. My heart is like 
zvar, it is melted in the midst of my bozcels : my strength 
is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue cleaveth to my 
jazes. See what we have observed concerning the pe¬ 
culiar manner of the roasting, book II. chap. 10. '§ 26 
XL. The place where both the passover and Christ 
was slain, is exactly the same. For the paschal Jamb 
was, from the days of David, to be killed at Jerusalem; 
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the place which God had chosen for himself, to cause 
his name to dwell there. But it was there that Christ 
suffered, as himself foretold ; It cannot be, that a pro¬ 
phet perish out of Jerusalem, Luke xiii. 33., And Luke 
xviii. 31. Behold ice go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are icrilten bp the prophets concerning the Son of 
man, shall be accomplished. 

XLI. There is also a manifest similitude with respect 
to the time. The passover was killed in the middle of 
the month Nisan, at the full moon, between the two 
evenings, that is, according to Josephug, from the 
ninth to the- eleventh hour. On that very month, day, 
and hour, Christ was cut off; as is remarked, not with¬ 
out reason, by Matthew, chap, xxvii. 36, 50. Some 
observe, that, in the month Xrsan, after the equinox, 
the days came to be longer than the nights; to signify 
that a new light then arose upon the world, when 
Christ dispelled the darkness of error and ignorance. 
And there*are‘ others who, by the full moon, will have 
the fulness of time, and by the two evenings, the even¬ 
ing of the world, and the last times, to be shadowed 
forth, in which Christ offered himself a sacrifice, ac¬ 
cording to that of the apostle, Heb. ix. 26. Once in the 
end of the world hath he appeared, to pul away sin bp the 
sacrifice of himself "Which are at least ingenious, if 
not solid reflections. 

XLII. It now follows, that we consider the conse¬ 
quences and fruits of this sacrifice ; and indeed they are 
most excellent and abundant. For, 1. The posts and 
lintels of the Israelites were -sprinkled with the blood of 
this lamb, that they might avoid the common calamity, 
and be preserved from the destroying ange l: to teach 
us, that the justice of God spares all, whose conscien¬ 
ces are sprinkled with the blood of Christ, Is. lii. 15. 
lie shall sprinkle many nitlions. This is that sprinkling 
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of the blood of Christ, this is that blood of sprinkling, 
spoken of by Peter and Paul, 1 Pet. i. 2. Heb.xii. 24. 
We are therefore no longer to dread the sword of the 
avenging angel. For, whether an angel of darkness, 
God hath delivered a? from the power of darkness, 
through the blood of his Son, Col. i. 13, M. or an angel 
of heaven, having made p&rce through his blood, he hath 
reconciled all things unto himself, tchether they be things 
in earth or things in heaven, ver. 20. 

XLIII. 2. On the night the lamb was slain, the Is¬ 
raelites received full power to deliver themselves from 
the Egyptian bondage ; to teach us, that Christ, by his 
blood, has redeemed us from the bondage of the devil, 
the world, and sin, in order to call us to the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, Heb. ii. 14, 15. John viii. 36. 

XLIV. 3. In that very night the God of Israel in¬ 
flicted his judgments on the gods of the Egyptians, 
Exod. xii. 12. Numb. xxx. 4. namely, four judgments 
if we may credit Jonathan, whose words in his para¬ 
phrase are these : “ Their molten images were melted 
down, their idols of stone cut down, those made of 
earth ground to powder; in fine, those of wood reduc¬ 
ed to ashes.” Though we cannot avouch this for truth, 
as the scripture is silent; yet it is certain, God’s threat- 
enings were not without their effect. And whatever 
they signified, we see an illustrious fulfilment of them 
in the death of Christ; whereby, the middle wall of 
partition being broken down, by which many nations, 
who had been separated from the Jews, being called to 
the knowledge of the true God, cast their idols to the 
moles, and to the bats, Is. ii. 20. 

XL\ . 4. As the month Abib, before the institution 
of the passover, was the seventh month of the Jewish 
year; but when God instituted the passover, he com¬ 
manded, that it should, for the future, be accounted 
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the first, and from it begin to reckon their sacred or. 
ecclesiastical year. This month began with the spring; 
at which time, when God sendeth forth his Spirit, all 
things are created, and the face of the earth is renewed, 
Psal. civ. 30. And this may be- also applied to Christ, 
who introduced a new age, and abolished old things, 
in order to change them for the better : Behold, says he, 
I make all things neu\ Rev. xxi. 5. So that now w r e 
justly reckon time, not from the first creation of the 
world, which seems to have happened on Tisri, the 
first month of the civil year, but from the rising of a 
more auspicious star, at the illustrious epiphany or ma¬ 
nifestation of our Saviour: for such new miracles of di¬ 
vine goodness cause former things, in comparison of 
these, not to be remembered, nor come into mind. Is. 
Ixv. 17. 

XLVI. Moreover, w r e are to shew, in what manner 
the Israelites were made partakers of the benefits they 
obtained by means of the lamb. And here two things 
were required. 1. That they were to sprinkle the lin¬ 
tel and door-posts of their houses with the blood of the 
lamb. 2. To eat its flesh. For if any of the Israelites 
neglected either of these, they thereby rejected the grace 
annexed to these commands. 

XLVII. By the door-posts of the houses are meant 
our hearts, because God sprinkles these w T ith the blood 
of his Son, Heb. x. 22. our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience. And the hearts of men lie as open be¬ 
fore God, as the door-posts of our houses to us, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7. the doors of our hearts are to be set open, that 
by them the King of glory may come in, Psal. xxiv. 7. 
Rev. iii. 20. But we may be said to sprinkle our hearts 
with the blood of Christ, when, by a stedfast faith, we 
embrace the doctrine of the cross, and apply to our¬ 
selves the merits of his sufferings. 'We are however to 
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take care, that we do not sprinkle on the threshold 
what we are Commanded to sprinkle on the lintel, and 
posts of the door, that it may not be trampled under 
foot, lest the apostle’s threatenings should be executed 
on us, which he denounced against those who tread 
underfoot the Son of God, and account the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith they were sanctified, an unholy 
thing, Ideb. x. 29. 

XLVIII. By the same faith also, the flesh is to be 
eaten. For why hast thou teeth and a stomach ? (Is it 
not to eat r) Believe, and thou hast eaten. This eating 
is absolutely necessary to salvation, John vi. 53. Verily , 
verity I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, ye have no lift in you. 

XLIX. The flesh of the lamb was to be eaten nei¬ 
ther altogether raw, nor half-done. And they are guil¬ 
ty of this crime, who digest not these mysteries by pro¬ 
per and diligent meditation. Meditation is to the soul, 
what concoction or digestion is to the stomach. Hence, 
according to Petronius, to publish to the public indi¬ 
gested thoughts, is to publish things not yet properly 
concocted and digested by an attentive meditation. 

L. The whole lamb was likewise to be eaten, that 
nothing might remain : neither is it sufficient to receive 
Christ in part; as if one would be willing to enjoy his 
glory, but not partake of his sufferings ; or to have him 
for his Redeemer, but not for his Lawgiver and Lord: 
or as if one not thinking it sufficient to trust in the me¬ 
rits of Christ, should place his hope of salvation partly 
in hig own works, or in the intercession and mediation 
of others. 

LI. What remained that could not be consumed, 
because of the small number of guests, was not. suf¬ 
fered to be reserved to the next day, but was to bo 
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burnt with fire. This may be applied partly to the 
type, partly to the thing signified. The type was to be 
reserved to another time. From the day the light of 
the gospel appeared, what regarded the shadows, was 
to cease and be abolished. As to the thing signified, 
whoever feeds upon Christ by a true faith, will not be 
found empty, or hungry on the morrow ; nor does he 
stand in need of a new Christ, or a new offering of him. 
For as by one offering lie hath perfectedfor ever them that 
are sanctified, Ileb. x. 14. so he that cometh to him , 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth. on him shall ne¬ 
ver thirst, John vi. 35. Wherefore thou art under no 
necessity to reserve any thing of thine own for thyself, 
with which to make up a deficiency in Christ, when 
thou hast once apprehended him by faith. 

LII. In the mean time, they were so to eat the flesh 
of the lamb, as not to break a bone of it. To break 
the bones of the lamb, is to pry and search into things 
that exceed our capacity. As if it was not sufficient for 
faith to be fed with things obvious, unless we attempt¬ 
ed to search into those things, the knowledge of which 
is forbidden, and the discovery dangerous. To pry in¬ 
to such things, is to come off with damage in the at¬ 
tempt. This brings to mind that saying of Moses, 
Deut. xxix, 29. The secret things belong unto the Lord 
our Cod; but those things which are revealed, belong 
unto us and to our children for ever: and that excellent 
saying of Jerome, Prov. xxv. 27. though not so agree¬ 
able to the Hebrew, The curious prier into his majesty 
shall be overwhelmed ivith his glory. 

LIII. The bitter herbs, with which the lamb was to 
be eaten, signify the necessity of communion with him 
in his sufferings, Phil. iii. 10. if we would have com¬ 
munion with him in his glory : we are to wear a crown 
of thorns with Christ, that a crown of glory may sue- 
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ceed ; If tee suffer, zee shall also reign zvith him, 2 Tim. 
ii. 12. Nor are these tilings to be applied only to the 
external afflictions of the body ; but also to the internal 
distresses of the vexed soul, grieving for sin in a godly 
manner, fearing the wrath of God ; without which the 
sweet consolations of the Lord Jesus, which he applies 
only to the mourners in Zion, Is. Ixi. 3. are usually nei¬ 
ther tasted nor felt. 

LIV. Nor is it in vain, that leaven is so often and so 
expressly forbid those who are invited to eat of the lamb. 
For in scripture leaven is the symbol of corruption, and 
especially of hypocrisy, Luke xii. 1. Paul has writ 
very properly to this purpose, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us : therefore let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaven, neither zvith the leaven of ma¬ 
lice, and zvickedness, but zvith the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth. Leaven might also be applied to 
pride, because the leavened lump directly rises or puffs 
up; or to hatred and animosity, which embitter the 
soul. Now, whoever has communion with Christ, 
ought doubtless to be purged from all these vices ; be¬ 
cause he in whose mouth was found no guile, 1 Pet. 
ii. 22. cannot endure hypocrites ; nor he who became 
obedient even unto the death of the cross, Phil. ii. 8. 
the proud ; nor he who is our peace, Eph. ii. 14. the 
contentious; and therefore he offered himself, in order 
to reconcile us both to God, and to one another. 

LY. But strangers, the defiled, the uncircumcised, 
were excluded from the paschal lamb : because righte¬ 
ousness hath no fellowship with unrighteousness, nor 
light any communion with darkness, nor Christ any. 
concord with Belial, 2 Cor. vi. 14,15. Nevertheless 
whoever he be, that, from a sense of his own unclean¬ 
ness, humbly has recourse to the grace of God in Christ, 
ought not therefore to- despond : for the good Jehovah 
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pardonetli every one, that prepareth his heart to seek 
God, Jehovah the God of his fathers, though he be not 
cleansed according to the purification of the sanctuary, 
2 Chron. xxx. 18, 19. 

LVI. Again, the Israelites in Egypt were command¬ 
ed to eat the lamb, girded, shod, and leaning on their 
staves. To which rites we may see frequent allusions 
in scripture. Christ, Luke xii..35. Paul, Eph. vi. 14. 
and Pet. i. 3. command us to have our loins girded 
abo.ut: to signify, that the souls of believers are to be 
girded about with truth and soberness ; to be ready for 
the heavenly journey, for the work of the Lord, for the 
conflict with spiritual wickednesses in heavenly places; 
to all which undertakings, 'flowing and trailing gar¬ 
ments are an impediment. Paul, Eph. vi. 15. speaks 
of feet shod with the preparation, or promptitude, of 
the gospel of peace. For the gospel is to be preached 
with cheerfulness, and confessed and walked in with¬ 
out stumbling. God himself is the believer’s staff, on 
whom he leans, and to whom he commends his soul. 
Faith also is instead of a staff, because by it we are 
said to stand, Rom. xi. 20. 1 Cor. xvi. 13. But we 
are to take particular notice, that this is the attire of 
travellers, which is the condition of all who are parta¬ 
kers of Christ. For in this life they are strangers, and 
in their way to a better country, Psal. xxxix. 13. 1 Pet. 
ii. 11. 

LVII. The Israelites were also commanded to eat it 
in haste, because there was danger in delay from the 
Egyptians, who were soon to press them to be gone. 
And this is also applicable to us ; because many ene. 
mies have a design upon us, the journey is long, the 
time short, and we feeble and easily apt to flag. 
Wherefore, as Lot wa§ to go out of Sodom, and the 
Israelites out of Egypt, so we are commanded to make 
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haste, to stretch every nerve, in order to escape the 
jaws of the devil, imitating those violent, who take the 
kingdom of heaven by force, Matth. xi. 12. and re¬ 
membering Lot’s wife, who perished by her delay, 
Luke xvii. 32. 

LVIII. Lastly, we are to observe, that the lamb was 
to be eaten in one house, out of which it was not law¬ 
ful to go, for fear of meeting the angel of death. This 
house is the church, out of which there is no salvation, 
no communion with Christ. Let the false Nicode- 
mists take notice of this, who imagine they can skulk 
in safety among Egyptians, and think it sufficient, if 
they believe in their heart, though with their mouth 
they confess not the Lord Jesus, separating what the 
apostle has joined together, Rom. x. 9. And there¬ 
fore, if they be wise, let them not forsake the assem¬ 
bling themselves together with us, Heb. x. 25. And 
having once entered this house, let them never leave it, 
lest they be condemned for apostates; concerning whom 
Paul speaks, Heb. vi. 4, 5, G. and chap. x. 38, 39. and 
Peter, 2 ep. ii. 20, 21. 


C IT A P. X. 

Of the Extraordinary Sacraments in the Wilderness. 

JBeSIDES the ordinary and universal sacraments of 
circumcision and the passover, some extraordinary sym¬ 
bols of divine grace were granted to the Israelites in 
the wilderness, which, in the New-Testament, arc ap¬ 
plied to Christ, and his benefits, and said to have the 
same signification with our sacraments. A»id they are 
in order these : I. The passage in the cloud through the 
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Red Sea. II. The manna which was rained from hea¬ 
ven. III. The tea ter issuing out of the rock . IV. 
The brazen serpent erected by Moses for the cure of 
the Israelites. 

II. The sacred history, Exod. xiv. very particularly 
relates, how Pharaoh, with mad rage, at the head of a 
vast army, pursued the Israelites, who were just de¬ 
parted from Egypt, and, as he imagined, were entang¬ 
led on every hand, through a mistake of the way, in 
impassable deserts: how, in the first place, a miracu¬ 
lous cloud, interposing between them and the Egyp¬ 
tians, protected the Israelites, .who were trembling 
with fear, and calling out to heaven for help : next how 
the channel of the weedy or Red Sea was made passa¬ 
ble, as on dry land, by the waters giving way on each 
hand, being divided by the rod of Moses, and by a 
strong east wind : how, in fine, the Egyptian monarch 
did not delay to pursue them close as they retreated, 
entered the sea as it opened a way for them, and was 
destroyed with all his army, the waters immediately re¬ 
turning upon them. For the better understanding of all 
this, we shall briefly explain these five heads. I. Why 
that sea, which Moses, Exod. xiii. 18. and xiv. 4. cal¬ 
led i am sum, or the tceedy sea , is by Paul, Ilcb. xi. 
29. and generally by writers, called he eruthra 
thalassa, the Red Sea ? II. Whether that drying 
up of the waters was natural, or altogether miraculous ? 
III. Whether the Israelites passed over the whole 
breadth of that sea, and landed on the Arabian shore 
over-against Egypt, or only marched as far through it, 
as was enough to overwhelm the Egyptians, and re¬ 
turned again on foot, by taking a semicircular compass, 
to the same shore r IV. In what sense the apostle 
might say, the Israelites reeve baptized unto Moses in the 
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cloud and in the sea ? V. What may be the mystical 
signification of these things ? 

III. The reason is obvious why this is called the 
weedy sea 5 namely, because of the plenty of sea-weeds', 
with which it abounds, heaps of which being raised 
like mountains near the shore, and laid close together 
by the continual heat of the sun, afford the convenience 
of houses to the inhabitants there, who from their eating 
of fish are called Ichthyophagi. And Agatharcides says, 
that some of them live under the ribs offish , covered 
over with sea-zveed. Bochart in Phaleg. lib. iv. c. 22 . 
may be consulted on the subject. 

IV. Why it is called the Red or Erythrean sea, was 
formerly not so well known. The ancients generally 
referred it to the colour of the water; which some 
think was derived from the reflection of the solar rays; 
others from the circumjacent mountains being made red 
by the scorching heat, from which’waters impetuously 
descended into the sea, and tinged it of a like colour ; 
others, in fine, from the red sand that lay on its shore, 
or channel: not to mention any thing now about the 
fable -of Perseus, who, after having killed the sea-mon¬ 
ster, to which the daughter of Cepheus had been ex¬ 
posed, is said there to have washed away the blood, 
with which he was all over stained. But the undoubt¬ 
ed experience of mariners shews the falsehood of all this. 
Ludovicos Vartomanus, who sailed over the whole of 
it almost from its extremity to the mouth of the streights, 
says, “ It is a thing sufficiently confessed by all, that 
the said sea is not red, but like other seas,” Navig. lib. 
i. c. 21 . The same thing Pietro della Valle, a noble 
Roman, an eye-witness, testifies, who sgys the witters 
are clear, transparent, and blue, and the sand of the 
usual colour, nay, whiter than ours, Itinsr. p. i. c. 30. 
Diodorus Siculus writes, that “ in colour it is altogether 
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green.” Not that such is the nature of the water, but 
on account of the quantity of moss and sea-weed float¬ 
ing thereon. What is therefore said of the red colour 
is all fable, this prejudice having arisen from an erro¬ 
neous interpretation of the name. 

V. They come nearer the truth, who derive its name 
from king Erythras or Erythrus, who had this sea with¬ 
in the bounds of his empire. But who this Erythras 
was, all the profane writers are absolutely ignorant. 
The scriptures alone inform us of this : from which 
Nic. Fuller, Miscellan. lib. iv. c. 20. boasts that he 
made the first discovery ; namely, that this Erythras 
was Esau, surnamed Edom or red, both from the hairy 
redness with which he was bdrn, Gen. xxv. 25. and 
from that red pottage for which he sold his birth-right, 
ver. 30. This Edom, according to the genius of those 
times, having the whole authority in those parts, gave 
name to the country reduced under his dominion and 
power, so that it was also called the land of Edom , and 
even simply Edom, namely, of the feminine gender, 
Jen xlix. 17. His posterity, proud of so great an ori¬ 
ginal of their nation, lived on the borders of the sea we 
are now treating of: and hence it had its name : the 
Hebrew Edomi or Idumean sea, the Greek eruthra- 
ion, and the Latin Mare Rubrum, differ therefore only 
in language. See, among others, Vossius de idololat. 
lib. i. c. 34. 

VI. We are on no account to imagine, that what, 
we are here told, befel the waters of the Red sea, was 
either altogether, or for the greatest part natural : as 
if Moses, who had great skill in the knowledge of na¬ 
ture, took the opportunity of an ordinary reflux, which, 
on the blowing of an east wind, was both more impe¬ 
tuous and lasting than usual ; ventured, in the present 
imminent danger, to attempt the passage, and persuad-: 
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ed the Israelites to follow his example : but Pharaoh, 
who was ignorant of these tilings, and delaying too 
long, was drowned on the return of the flood. For 
the whole of this history is full of miracles ; which none 
but the enemies of the scripture, as Scaliger, de subtilitat. 
exereit. 52. justly calls them, can doubt of. 1 . It was 
a miracle, that the extraordinary cloud, which went 
before, and pointed out the way to the Hebrews, should 
now place itself in the middle between them and the 
Egyptians, Exod. xiv. 19. 2 . It was a miracle, that 

when Moses lifted up his rod, and stretched out his 
hand, the sea should not only go back, but was also 
divided; and giving way on each hand, yield a safe 
passage to Israel amidst the waters, ver. 16, 21 . which 
never was, nor could be done by any natural reflux. 
3 . It is a miracle, that the waters, naturally fluid, should 
be collected together into very high heaps, and stand 
like a wall on the right and left of the Israelites, ver. 
22 . 4. It was a miracle of miracles, that when Mo¬ 

ses again stretched out his hand and rod towards that 
part of the sea, where the Egyptians were pursuing 
them, the waters should return to their natural force, 
and drown all the Egyptians ; while the children of 
Israel had now either almost finished, or were still pro¬ 
secuting their journey on dry land, through the midst 
of the sea, ver. 26, 27, 29. Can any mortal have so 
much impudence, as to dare to compare these things 
with the daily flux and reflux of the sea ? It is indeed 
true, that God here made use of the wind ; but it is 
also evident, that the same God exerted an extraordi¬ 
nary power, both by raising the wind so seasonably, 
and by executing such things by it, as could not be ef¬ 
fected by any natural cause, by its own virtue. And 
therefore the Israelites deservedly admired, in this work, 
that great hand of their God, ver, 3 2 . 

You. III. Z 
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VII. The inhabitants on the coast of the Arabian 
gulf, though barbarous to the highest degree, preserv¬ 
ed the memory of this prodigy for many ages after ; as 
Diodorus Siculus vouches, lib. iii. where he writes as 
follows. “ The neighbouring Ichthyophagi have an 
ancient tradition, handed down to them by their ances¬ 
tors, that, upon a certain great recess of the sea, all the 
parts of this bay being dried up, and the sea falling 
back to opposite parts, the channel appeared of a green 
colour, and that again the sea, returning with a strong 
tide, was restored to its former place.” In these words, 
who does not see that this miracle of Moses is describ¬ 
ed, the memory of which'these barbarians did, though 
somewhat obscurely, propagate to their posterity ? 

VIII. But it is a more intricate point, which is even 

at .this day made the subject of debate among the learn¬ 
ed, whether the Hebrews passed the sea straight for¬ 
ward, from the shore of Egypt, to the opposite coast 
of Arabiaor whether they fetched a semicircular com¬ 
pass in the midst of the sea, and returned to the same 
shore from which they set out ? The former opinion is 
by far more commonly received ; and rests on those ar¬ 
guments, collected by Rivet in Exod. xiv. 21. 1. The 

words of the history seem to bear this meaning ; and it 
tends very much to shew the greatness of the miracle. 
The scripture says, that the Israelites passed through the 
Red sea ; but what others allege, was not a transit or 
passage, but a. circuit. 2. It appears from the map of 
the country, that it must have been so. For, in order 
to come from Egypt to mount Sinai, as the Red sea lies 
between that mountain and Egypt, it must of necessity 
be .passed over. For though the foot-passage from Ra- 
meses to Sinai is direct, leaving the Red sea on one side, 
yet so blocked up, and every where so rough on ac¬ 
count of rocks, as cot to be fit for the journeying of so 
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great a people. S. The same is concluded from Numb, 
xxxiii. 8. And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, 
and passed through the midst of the sea into the ivilder- 
ness ,* which seems to denote quite a different thing, 
from their returning by a circuit, or compass to the' 
wilderness. 4. Add the authority of Josephus, who 
declares, that the Israelites passed over to the opposite 
shore, Antiq. lib. ii. c. ult. 

IX. But the contrary opinion has also great names, 
and no mean arguments to support it. 1. They desire 
us to take notice of the intent of the passage through 
the sea; which was the drowning of the Egyptians, 
and by that means to manifest the glory of God to the 
people all around. And therefore it is probable, the 
Egyptians were thrown out on that part of the shore 
which was nearest to Egypt, that the judgment of God 
might be manifested to that kingdom. 2. They ob¬ 
serve, that the part of the Red sea, which the Israelites 
passed over, is distant from the opposite shore at least 
six, others say, fifteen leagues : which journey it seems, 
could not possibly be accomplished by so great an army, 
together with their children, women, and baggage, in 
the compass of a short night, as was done here, ver. 21, 
23. 3. It appears from Exod. xiii. 20. that before the 

Israelites entered into the sea, they encamped in the 
wilderness of Etham, in the border of the wilderness. 
And yet, atter their coming out of the sea, they again 
proceeded to the wilderness of Etham, Numb, xxiii. 8. 
They consequently returned to the same shore, but at a 
greater distance from the place from which they set out. 
This argument cannot be answered, but by saying, 
either that there were two wildernesses of the same 
name, on each side the Red sea, which Lyranus does ; 
or that the whole country, quite to mount Sinai, went 
under the same appellation, according to Rivet: but 
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whether this can be proved, is matter of inquiry. 4 . 
They add, that the Red sea does not lie between Egypt 
and mount Sinai, but that the journey by land is direct¬ 
ly performed with camels and other cattle. Of this may 
be seen the Itinerarium of della Valle, p. 1. c. 27, 28. 
5. The argument for the contrary sentiment, taken from 
its being said, that the Israelites passed through the Red 
sea, seems to be of little weight. For the sacred histo¬ 
ry uses very general terms, And they went into the midst 
of the sea, Exod. xiv. 22. They walked upon dry land 
in the midst of the sea, ver. 29. It is, indeed, said 
Numb, xxxiii. 8. And they passed through. But be¬ 
sides, that ngabar sometimes simply signifies to go on 
befoi'e, as Gen. xxxiii. 3. And he passed over (went on) 
before ; the Israelites may very properly be said to have 
passed through tfie waters of the sea, though by taking 
a semicircular compass they returned to the same shore. 
For in every journey there is an intermediate passage 
from the term from which, to the term to which. Nor 
Is it necessary, that every passage should be in a direct 
line. 6. Nor is it more convincing, that they are said 
to have walked in the midst of the sea, though others 
oppose this very reason. For certainly they who had 
the sea both on their right and left, must have walked 
in the midst of the sea by what way soever, or whither¬ 
soever they went. So that it appears, nothing certain 
can be brought from scripture for the opposite opinion. 
The decision of the question depends principally on an 
exact plan or map of the country. Whoever wants 
more on this head may consult Fagius in Exod. iv. and 
Christian. Schotanus, my honored predecessor in the 
chair at Franeker, Biblioth. sacr. t. 2. p. 142. add Ge- 
nebrardus in Chron.p. G6. Gregor. Turon. Hist. lib. 1. 
c. 10. Abulensis, and Grotius on the place, and, who 
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is more full on the subject, Ludovicus, de Tena ad 
IJebr. xi. difficult. 19. and lastly, Usher, epist. 105. 

X. The apostle alluding, 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. to this his¬ 
tory, says, that all the fathers were under the cloud, ami 
all passed thro’ the sea, and were all baptized unto Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea. Here are three difficulties 
to be cleared up : first. It is inquired, how the apostle 
could write, that they were under the cloud, since the 
sacred history declares, that the cloud went behind 
them, Exod. xiv. 19. But this is of little weight : for 
it was behind them in such a manner, that it hung a 
great way over them, and extending to a vast breadth 
and height, encompassed them under its protection : as 
there is an allusion to this, Is. iv. 5. And Jehovah will 
create upon every dicelling-place of mount Zion, and up¬ 
on her assemblies, a cloud by day. 

XI. The other difficulty is something more consider¬ 
able ; namely, how the Israelites could be baptized in 
the cloud and in the sea, since they were not dipt in the 
water of the sea, nor wetted by the cloud. But We arc 
to know, 1. That the apostle uses the term baptism here 
in a figurative sense. For, because the Corinthians glo¬ 
ried of baptism, the apostle applies, the name of baptism 
to those things, of which the Israelites might glory, as 
much as the Corinthians could of baptism, and which 
were to them instead of baptism. 2. There is also 
some sort of agreement in the external sign ; a cloud 
differs very little from water, and the sea is water al¬ 
ready : the cloud hung over their heads, so also water 
hangs over baptized persons. Compare this with what 
we shall presently advance from Gregory of Nyssa, con¬ 
cerning the cloud. The sea surrounded them on all 
sides ; so does water also, those that are baptized. 3. 
This sign signifies the same that baptism does ; and so 
baptism is the antitype of it, as on a like subject Peter 
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said, 1 Pet. iii, 21. See Cameron in 1 Cor. x. And 
the ancient Jews have observed, that, in the baptism 
of the Israelites, there was indeed a peculiar respect 
had to the pillar of cloud. In Pirke B. Eliez . c. 44. R. 
ZacJiarias speaks thus : “ The pillar of cloud surround* 
ed the camp of the Israelites, as a wall surrounds a 
tow'n : nor could an enemy or foe approach to them.” 
Cut cc the cloud preserved those who wanted true bap¬ 
tism, even without the camp, which was holy.” Gul. 
Vorstius has ingeniously compared this passage with 
this place of the apostle. But what we have said con¬ 
cerning the passage of the Israelites through the sea, 
and the baptism therein, appears much more probable 
to us than the judgment of Selden, in other respects a 
learned man, who by the sea understands here any re¬ 
ceptacle of water, and will have the passing through 
the sea to be the same, as to be dipt in water, de vy- 
?iedr. Hb . i. c. 3. But this intricate way of speaking 
seems not to agree with the simplicity of the apostle. 

XII. Thirdly, It is proper to inquire, in what sense 
they may be said to be baptized unto Moses ; since that 
seems to be too great an honor to be conferred on a ser¬ 
vant, or any mere man ? 1 Cor. i. 13. I answer. It is 
one thing to be baptized unto a person ; another, to be 
baptized in the name of a person . In whose name so¬ 
ever we are baptized, we are baptized by his authority 
and command; we acknowledge him for our King, 
who alone can institute public seals ; we devote our 
obedience and worship to him, so as tor the future to 
be called by his name ; from him we, by faith, expect 
that spiritual grace, which is sealed by baptism. Paul 
carefully disclaimed this honor, because it was greater 
than became a man. To be baptized unto any person, 
is by far of a lower degree : for either it signifies simply, 
to be baptized by the ministry of any one.; or thus. 
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that, by receiving baptism, we acknowledge such a 
person to be a faithful servant of God. Both may be 
here with propriety joined together. They r cere bap¬ 
tized unto Moses, that is, according to the Syriac, by 
the hand of Moses; or, as Augustine reads on Psal. 
Lxxvii. by Moses. For Moses, by his prayers, obtained 
for them this protection of the cloud, and this passage 
through the sea. Moses, by stretching out his rod, di¬ 
vided the water. Moses first entered the channel of 
the sea, and both led and encouraged the rest to venture 
with him. And thus they were baptized by the means 
of Moses. But there is more implied in this manner of 
speaking. As these miracles were sacraments of divine 
grace to the true and spiritual Israel, so they were also 
symbols, by which God confirmed the ministry of Mo¬ 
ses, and proved him to be a typical deliverer and medi¬ 
ator. And therefore in the place, where we read of 
their passing through the sea, the people is said to have 
believed Jehovah and his servant Moses , Exod. xiv. 31. 
and in so far the people did well 3 for, Exod. xix. 9 . 
when God himself set forth the authority he had bestow¬ 
ed on Moses, he says, Lo , I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud , that the people may hear xchcn I speak xcith thee , 
and believe thee for ever. And thus they were baptized 
unto Moses, because by this sign God taught them to 
acknowledge Moses for a faithful prophet, and an emi¬ 
nent type of the Messiah, by whose intervention those 
benefits should be conferred upon them, which were 
both great in themselves, and earnests of the greatest 
blessings to be conferred by the Messiah. And in this 
respect Moses had something peculiar above other mi¬ 
nisters. 

XIII. This very passage of Paul leads 11 s to meditate 
on the mystery of this sign : for it teaches us, that, m 
its signification, it answers to our Tcrtulkan, 
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lib. dc baptismo, says, “ First, when the people went 
out of Egypt, and, by passing through the water, es¬ 
caped the tyranny of the king of Egypt, the water over¬ 
whelmed him with all his hosts. Which figure is more 
evident in the sacrament of baptism. The nations are 
delivered from the world, namely by the water, and 
leave the devil, their old tyrant, sunk in the w T ater.” 
But let us descend to particulars. 

XIV. This miraculous cloud was, 1. A symbol of 
God’s gracious presence. For God teas in the cloudy 
Exod. xiii. 21. and the angel of God, Exod. xiv. 19. 
namely, the angel of the covenant, the angel of his pre¬ 
sence, who had appeared to Moses in the bush, and led 
the Israelites through the wilderness. Is. Ixiii. 9. 2. It 

prefigured the future incarnation of the Son of God : for 
as the Son of God vailed the infinite glory of his majes¬ 
ty in this cloud, spoke from it, wrought miracles, and 
protected his people ; so in like manner he was, in due 
time, to conceal his majesty under the assumed form of 
a servant, Phil. ii. 7. but in such a manner, that the 
jays of his glory might at times shine forth in-his divine 
discourses and miracles, which no age ever saw any 
either like them, or equal to them, John i. 14. 3. It 

signified God’s protection towards the elect, and his 
pointing out the way, through the wilderness of this 
world, to the heavenly Canaan. For as Gregory of 
Nyssa finely says of this cloud, de vita Mosis, “ It was 
such a miracle, that, while the shining rays of the sun 
were hot and scorching, it defended the people like an 
interposing screen, and tempered, with its shade, and 
the gentle drops of dew that were diffused, the heat of 
the air ; but in the night it became a fire, and by its 
own light afforded the Israelites, as it were, a torch or 
flambeau from evening till the rising of the sun.” Such 
is the protection and guidance that we have in Christ, 
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who, b) his shadow, screens us from the heat of divine 
wrath; Is. iv. 5, 6. and enlightens us by his word and 
Spirit, as the light of the world, which whoever followeth 
shall not walk in darkness, John viii. 12. who, in a 
word, is the author and finisher of our faith, Heb. xii. 2. 
4 . As this cloud placed itself in the middle between Is¬ 
rael aj|d the Egyptians; so Christ takes upon himself 
those evils which threaten his people, an,d the glory qf 
the Lord is their rear-ward. Is. lviii. 8. 

XV. We may observe in the passage through the 
Red sea, the following things. Pharaoh and the Egyp¬ 
tians are the figure or emblem of the devil and sin, who 
use their utmost endeavour to keep the elect under 
their yoke of bondage, and, whenever, with a generous 
mind, they aspire to liberty, to pull them back again. 
But they shall lose their labour, and in the end dearly 
pay for their wickedness, in a way answerable to their 
crimes. Because Pharaoh commanded the young chil¬ 
dren ot the Israelites to be drowned in the river, Exod. 
i. 22. himself with all his hosts is, by the law of retali¬ 
ation, drowned in the sea. The angel of the waters 
publishes a similar procedure of divine justice, Rev. xvi. 
(3. Because they have shed the blood of saints and pro¬ 
phets, thou hast given them blood to drink : for they are 
worthy. 

XVI. Moses was a type of Christ our Deliverer and 
Sav iour. 1. Moses, by his prayers, interceded for the 
people, and obtained for them this great salvation. 
Christ is our Advocate with the Father ; and all the 
good that befals us, is owing tq his intercession. 2. 
Moses with his rod, as a moral instrument, divided the 
waters : Christ, with the wood; of his cross, hath open¬ 
ed a new and living way to heaven 3. Moses was the 
leader of the people, and werfV before them, through a 
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way by which none ever went before. Christ also 
went before us in the road of sufferings, leaving us an 
example, that zee should follow his steps, 1 Pet. ii. 21. 4. 
Moses with the rod, with which he divided the waters, 
that the Israelites might pass through, got the waters to 
return and droVvn the Egyptians^ The same cross of 
Christ, which unto them which are called is the pq[ver of 
God, is unto the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness, 1 Cor. i. 23, 24. to these the savour of death 
unto death ,• but to those the savour of life unto life, 2 
Cor. ii. 19. 

XVII. The waters of the Red sea signify afflicti¬ 
ons, and even death itself ; so likewise'do the waters of 
baptism, the fellowship in the sufferings, death, and bu¬ 
rial of Christ, Rom. vi. 3, 4. But as the Israelites march¬ 
ed to their deliverance through the midst of the waters, 
as through the midst of death ; so, in like manner, the 
sufferings which we undergo for Christ, work for us a 
far more exceeding weight of glory, 2 Cor. iv. 17. and 
death itself is the passage to eternal life, John v. 24. 
The waters which saved Israel, destroyed the Egypti¬ 
ans. The death of our body, which presents our.souls 
pure before God, as a flock of sheep newly shorn, which 
come up from the washing, Cant. iv. 2. entirely destroys 
in us all the remains of the devil and of sin, insomuch 
that our eyes shall never more behold those enemies, to 
whose troublesome and malicious assaults we have been 
exposed even to the very last. 

XVIII. That sirong east wind, which by its vio¬ 
lence drove the waters before it, for the benefit of the 
Israelites, was an emblem of the Spirit of Christ, John 
iii. S. of Christ, I say, who is * the dozening, day-spring 
r . , Y 

* The word anatolk, which our translators render day sjain 
is the same which the Sdptudgiht use, Jer. xxiii. 5. Zech. iii. 8. and 
vi. 8. where thg Messiah is spoken qf under the name of the branch 
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from on high, Luke i. 78. and applies to us, by the effi¬ 
cacy of his Spirit, the virtue of his merits, by removing' 
all hindrances, nay directing them to the salvation of 
his people : Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts, Zech. iv. 6 . By the same 
Spirit of his mouth he will hereafter consume that wick¬ 
ed one, who opposes his kingdom, 2 Thess. ii. 8 . 

XIX. The Israelites, when just come out of Egypt, 
are a figure of believers, who, having no sooner re¬ 
nounced the devil, and by th<* power of Christ reco¬ 
vered their liberty, are immediately exposed to the per¬ 
secution of Satan and the world, who endeavour to 
bring them back again to bondage. And though they 
have now happily surmounted the first danger, yet they 
have still a wide sea to cross, lofty tops of mountains to 
pass over, and in fine, an impassable wilderness to go 
through, before they obtain that full salvation, which 
is the mark they aim at and desire. When every thing 
seefned to be given up for lost, and no way of escape 
appeared, then God came to Israel’s help, and opened 
a way through the midst of the sea. So, in an especial 
manner, he comes by his grace to the relief of his 
church, when she is destitute of all human assistance, 
and nothing but the most certain destruction seems to 
hang over her, Is. xliii. 2 . When thou passest through 
the waters, l will be with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee. This deliverance happen¬ 
ed to Israel, when they did nothing at all towards it, 
Exod. xiv. If. Jehovah shall fight fur you, and ye shall 
• hold your peace ; but only believed, and beheld the 
mighty hand of God, Ileb. xi. 29. By faith they passed 
through the Red sea. ’Tis thus also, that God works 
out eternal salvation for us 3 for us, I say, net -working, 
but believing in him that juslifcth the ungodly,' Rom. iv. 
5. The Israelites, after their passage through the se 3 . 
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and the destruction of their enemies, sung a joyful song 
of triumph to the praise of God their Deliverer ; thus 
also John, Rev. xv. 2, 3. saw the saints, who, having 
got over tne sea of glass, which was mixed with fire, 
sung the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb. And thus far of the passage through 
the Red sea. 

XX. We are next to speak of the manna, where 
we are to consider, 1. The name. 2. The thing itself. 
3. Its origin. 4. Its adjuncts. 5. The duties of the 
Israelites concerning it. 6. Their sin. 7. 'The mys¬ 
tery of it. 

XXI. The surprise of the Israelites gave rise to the 
name. When they first saw it, they said to one ano¬ 
ther, Exod. xvi. 15. man hu, il is manna ; for they 
wist not , ma hu, xvhat it was, and ver. 31. And the 
house of Israel called the name thereof manna. We can 
on no account assent to those, who render man hu, 
what is this ? For man, never signifies in Ilebrerv 
what, and here it is very expressly distinguished from 
mah : nay, it is not very common in Chaldee taken in 
that sense, as they usually say man, of a person, not 
of a thing. I will not however conceal it, that they 
speak with greater freedom than they ought, who ab¬ 
solutely deny,that man in Chaldee is applied to a thing. 
Drusius ad Jon. vi. 31. hath given some examples to 
the contrary. But the Israelites spoke then in Hebrew, 
not in Chaldee. I know not, whether they are in the 
right, who affirm, that man is an Egyptian:word, and 
is equivalent to an interrogative pronoun ; but though 
they are, yet it does not seem probable, that tire Israel¬ 
ites would express a thing so sacred by a term borrow¬ 
ed from a nation so odious, not only in that first sur¬ 
prise, but also ever after. And then, it is altogether 
trifling to say, that the food which God gave to the Is- 
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raelitos, was always called zchat ; only because, when 
at first they did not know it, they asked, r chat is this ? 

XXII. It is much more agreeable to derive the word 
from minn a it, he prepared, .appointed, determined : 
and hence the name manna, portion, even of the food, 
allotted for aity person, 1 Sam. i. 4, 5. Neb. viii. 10, 
] 2. and generally elsewhere. But from manna ’tis easy 
to form man by an * Apocope, especially in the excla¬ 
mation of persons under a surprise, and when he is the 
next letter that begins the following word. And this 
is the more probable, as such an Apocope is often to 
be.met with in the word manna : once in the impera¬ 
tive, chass^ed v je e M je t h At an, Prepare (or appoint) 
mercy and-truth, Psal. Ixi. 7. and again in the f prete¬ 
rite, Jon. i. 17. vaman, And Jehovah prepared a great 
Jish : and what comes nearest to the point in hand is, 
when an allotment of food is spoken of as in Dan. i. 5. 
vaman, And the king appointed them a daily provision. 
As therefore both the form of the term agrees'to it, and 
the signification is very suitable ; what remains but 
that we say, with the most learned of the Jews, that 
man signifies the food appointed, prepared for, and giv¬ 
en to Israel as their portion ? Such a name became this 
miraculous food. And what is added is no objection, 
namely, that the Israelites knew not what it was. For, 
in general, they knew from the prediction of Moses, 
that they were to be satisfied with bread, ver. 12. from 
which they conjectured, that what they saw, was the 
portion which was intended for them from heaven ; and 
this they expressed by the name, man. But they did 
not distinctly know, what it would be, nor had they 

* A figure which takes aw^y thplast sj liable or letter of a word. 

4 The author’s word? are indeed, iterumquc in future, on.I in the 
future ; bat I imagine, there is a mistake, as the vvuids ijuoicd are 
rendered in the preterite leuse. 
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any peculiar name by which to express it. To this the 
author of the book of Wisdom seems to have alluded, 
when, chap. xvi. 20. he calls manna bread prepared 
from heaven. And therefore this name has so far pre¬ 
vailed, that it has remained unvaried in all languages, 
and is even given also to things which have any simili¬ 
tude with that food of the Israelites. 

XXIII. As to the thing itself, naturalists well 
know, there are three things reckoned among watery 
meteors ; namely, dew, honey, and manna. But the 
learned are not agreed about the original of manna. 
Chrislophorus Vega apud Jons Ionian de ad-mi rand is me¬ 
te or arum, c. 10. is of opinion, that the manna of the 
shops is tire work of certain small bees, like thick-bo¬ 
died gnats, from which, as they sit in clusters on trees, 
something flows down in drops, like a kind of sweat. 
Vossius, Physiolog. Chrislana; lib. v. c. 21. says, it is 
the sap of the larch-tree, or of the ash, and that Mat¬ 
thias Lobelius was the very first who said so. The 
more common opinion is, that it is a kind of aerial ho¬ 
ney sprinkled with dew, which, in the summer-months, 
during the scorching heat of the sun in the day-time, 
runs together by the nocturnal cold into clusters, and 
is rounded into grains, from the flowing down of the 
dewy humor, and from the moisture of the air; and 
generally settles on trees, herbs, and stones ; as Lcm- 
nius de herbis Biblicis, c. 3. describes it. But it has a 
kind of medicinal virtue, by which it loosens, and gent¬ 
ly purges. 

XXIV. Now the question is, whether the manna of 
•the Israelites was of the same species and nature with 
the common ? It is sufficiently agreed on, that some 
miraculous circumstances attended the manna of the 
Hebrews ; bat there is no solid reason to conclude from 
this, that the thing itself was altogether new, and was 
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never produced by natural causes at any time, or in 
other places : tince God could so multiply the dew con¬ 
veyed in great plenty from some other quarter, to be 
matter fit for the production of manna, as to be suffi¬ 
cient for the daily supply of that great multitude ; and 
so dispose it, as to be endowed with those wonderful 
adjuncts, we are hereafter to speak of. It is certain, 
Josephus thought it was a natural manna, and relates, 
that in his time it still continued to be plentifully rained 
down about mount*' Sinai, Antiq . lib. iii. c. ]. And 
Franciscus Vallesius, Philosoph. Sacr. c. 57. insists at 
large, that the manna of the Israelites was altogether 
the same with the common. Cardan also de subtilitate, 
lib. xxi. relates, that in the desert of Traga in Lybia, 
there is so much of it gathered in a v day, especially 
about the town Agadez, as that a pound, of 28 ounces, 
is sold for two pence ; and adds, the inhabitants, by 
eating it, live sound and healthy, though the air be pes¬ 
tilential. They who are of this opinion, likewise ob¬ 
serve, that they do not undervalue the favor granted to 
the Israelites, in such an extraordinary manner, when 
they search into the natural causes of things ; but praise 
the infinite wisdom of God, w T ho disposes all things in 
such a w ? ay, that even the most extraordinary may in a 
good measure s.eem to have happened according to the 
ordinary course of nature ; as , Vallesius speaks in the 
place above quoted. Others again think, that the man¬ 
na of the Israelites was something extraovdinarv, never 
seen before, and after it ceased, was never after to be 
met with ; and when it is called angels food, and every 
where spoke of, in the holy scripture, as prepared by 
the special hand of God, they think a natural cause 

* They have, says he, in that country to this very day, certain 
clews and rains, that seem to have soax-what of resemblance io 
tjiisthat fell upon the intercession of Moses. 
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ought- piously and religiously to be excluded in this case. 
Thus Rivet in Exocl. xvi. 13. ‘ 

XXV. Our judgment is, that there is no reason, why 
we may not conclude, that God, in the production of 
this manna, made use of natural causes, as he had be¬ 
fore used the wind in drying up the Red sea. And it 
is very probable, this manna took its rise from the same, 
or the like causes, from which the ordinary is produc¬ 
ed : and so far it m3y be called natural. Yet the con¬ 
tinued and daily concurrence of those natural causes, 
for the production of it, in such quantities, was miracu¬ 
lous, and altogether extraordinary. Thus far then, I 
say, it was miraculous. We add, that, at this day, no 
manna is known, which, in every respect, is of the 
same nature with the manna of the Israelites. For, to 
omit other things, the manna of the Israelites was of a 
consistent substance, supplied the place of corn, and 
was given to the people for food. The common manna 
is a medicine, not a food ; and cannot be the ordinary 
food of any people, without a miracle. 

XXVI. To the manna of the Israelites, the Polish 
comes nearest, which was not long ago found strewed 
in the fields ; it was small and like sugar ; and when it 
is boiled up with butter and a little sugar, may easily 
vie with the most delicate Italian jellies or dainties, as 
Keckerman describes it. Physic, lib. vi. c. 10. A La- 
pide in Exod. xvi. 21. treats more largely on this, and 
declares, that, from the constant accounts of the Poles, 
it rains down in the nights of the months of June and 
July, and settles on the herbs like a dew : that, before 
the sun is up, it is gathered in sieves, sifted, pounded, 
mixed with water, and made into a kind of hasty pud¬ 
ding. But if the sun begins to be hot, the husk of it 
dissolves, and the grain of the manna, inclosed therein, 
is lost. He adds, that he had seen the graips, and that 
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they resembled millet, are only longer and of a ruddy 
colour, and found the taste of it like that of *panic. 
But even this manna is different from that of the Israel¬ 
ites. 1. In figure, for it is oblong, whereas that of the 
Israelites was round like coriander-seed. 2. In colour, 
being ruddy, whereas the other was white. 3. The 
Polish is included in a husk, whereas the other had 
none. 4. The manna of the Hebrews melted before 
the sun, and vanished ; only the husk of the other is 
dissolved, but the grain is hard, and falls to the ground. 

XXVII. However, there are many concurring cir¬ 
cumstances, which here proclaim, that a miracle must 
by all means be admitted. For, 1. The manna, which 
is commonly known, is gathered only at certain sea¬ 
sons of the year ; but this came down daily. 2. Dur¬ 
ing so long a time, none fell on the Sabbath, but in a 
double quantity on the day before. 3. It was found 
daily in such quantities, as to suffice to feed so many 
thousands. 4. If it was kept till the next day, it spoil¬ 
ed ; except that which was the portion of the Sabbath. 
5. And yet that part of it which God commanded to be 
laid up, remained untainted for some ages after. 6. 
It fell in all places, wherever the Israelites encamped ; 
but was not known among the neighbouring people, at 
least not used for food, much less for their daily food. 
7. It ceased, after they passed over Jordan, and they 
had got a full supply of ordinary bread : and perhaps 
there are more circumstances to the same purpose. 

XXVIII. The oj'igin of the manna was from God, 
as the principal cause. It every where ascribed to 
him, as a singular privilege, which he bestowed on his 
people Israel, Exod. xvi. 4, 8, 16. Deut. viii. 3, 16. 
Neh. . ix. 15, 20, 21. But God formed this bread in 

* This is a grahi like unto millet, with a knob full of com. 
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the air, from the vapours or exhalations, properly pre¬ 
pared by the sun, and by the other stars, if they con¬ 
tributed any thing towards it. Whence it is said, that 
he commanded, the clouds from above, and opened the 
doors of heaven, and gave them of the corn of heaven, 
Psal. Ixxviii. 23, 24. But the air, which is the seat of 
meteors, is called heaven ; as the fowls of heaven and 
in Lucretius, “ the air which is called heaven.” And 
as the angels are ministering spirits, Heb. i. 14. whose 
ministry God very frequently used in the whole cecono- 
my of the Old Testament, and who upon other occa¬ 
sions supplied God’s servants with food, l Kings xix. 5, 
6,7. I see not, why a celebrated expositor of our day, 
who in other things makes the church of that age sub¬ 
ject to angels, can deny, that this food was prepared 
by angels. Suidas says, “ manna is a food supplied 
from above and “ is called the bread of angels, be¬ 
cause they supplied them with it.” 

XXIX. And yet I doubt, whether any sufficient ar¬ 
gument can be formed from Psal. Ixxviii. 25. for the 

o 

ministry of angels in this particular. We there, indeed, 
find leechiem abirim, which the Septuagint translate 
arton angelon, the bread of angels : just as the au¬ 
thor of the book of Wisdom calls it trophen ange¬ 
lon, chap. xvi. 20. angels food; andR. Solomon in 
like manner, lechsmmaiachim. But, first, we 
are under no necessity to understand angels by abi¬ 
rim, which signifies the strong. For that is a general 
name, and is applied to men of valour, or heroes among 
men, Jer. xlvi. 13. Lam. i. 15. Let it therefore be 
called the bread of the strong, because it made the Is¬ 
raelites robust and strong ; as supplying the place of 
ordinary bread, by which the heart is supported, though, 
at first sight and taste, it might seem light ; or, what 
I would chuse, the bread of heroes, that is, such as even 
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the greatest nobles would reckon delicious. God is 
also called aeir, the (Hero) mighty One of Jacob, or 
of Israel, Gen. xlix. 24. Is. xlix. 26. Nor is it unu¬ 
sual in scripture, when speaking of God, to use the 
plural number ; of which they who have but a small 
share of learning, are not ignorant. Why may we not 
therefore be allowed to explain it of the bread of God, 
which the Hero of Jacob gave them, and which also 
spiritually was a representation of himself ? Drusius 
also has observed this on John vi. 31. Again, should 
w.e grant, that angels are meant, yet I do not recollect, 
that they are called abirim in scripture ; but I well 
remember, that they are represented as gibborei cho- 
ach, excelling in strength, Psal. ciii. 20 ; yet the mat¬ 
ter would still remain undecided, since it might be cal¬ 
led the bread of angels, because of its excellence and 
spiritual signification : for it signified, that God, who 
is the life and joy of angels, was to descend from hea- ♦ 
ven, in order in like manner to become the food, that 
is, the joy and life of men. 

XXX. Moses here also acted his part; who, it is 
very probable, interceded with God by prayer, that 
he would give food to the starving people. Josephus 
says, these were poured forth on a high rock, adding 
of his own fancy, that the manna first fell, and thicken¬ 
ed on the palms of his hands, as they were stretched 
out to heaven, when he returned thanks to God : and 
that Moses, suspecting what it was, tasted it, and joy¬ 
fully, upon the discovery, shewed the people the favor 
Gcd had bestowed on them : That the people, having 
seen their food rained down from heaven, imagined it 
snowed, the season of the year comporting with this. 
But these things neither agree with reason, for it is be¬ 
yond all probability, it should snow in that hot climate 
in the month of May, when these things happened; 
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nor with scripture, which speaks expressly of some per¬ 
sons, who went out of the camp at break of day, and 
first observed the manna, Exod. xvi. 15. 

XXXI. The Gemarists go too far, when they say in 
Taanith, fol. 9. col. 1 . “That the Israelites had three 
good shepherds, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ; and three 
benefits given them by their hands, the fountain, the 
cloud, and the manna. The fountain, for the merits 
of Miriam ) the pillar of cloud for the merits of Aaron ; 
and the manna for the merits of Moses/* But what 
Christ says, contradicts this assertion, John v. 32. Ve¬ 
rily , verily , I say unto you , Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven : but my Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven . Nor was the typical bread from 
Moses, but from God. Moses was only the messen¬ 
ger, not the meritorious cause of the divine gift : and 
much less did the antitype Christ, with his grace, the 
• bread which came down from the third heavens, pro¬ 
ceed from Moses. This, however, Moses did ; hav¬ 
ing by his prayers obtained the favor of God, he told the 
people in God’s name, what should happen with re¬ 
spect to their food, and explained the whole design of 
the manna. Philo has prudently observed, that God, 
indeed, gave his people comfort, but discovered it first 
to Moses : “ the one, .indeed, on account of his natu¬ 
ral benignity and affection toward men, but the other 
because he would put' honor on the leader, whom he 
himself had appointed.” 

XXXII. The adjuncts off the manna are either inter¬ 
nal or external. To the former belong- the figure, co- 
lour, taste. Of the # /7gwe it is said, l. That it was a 
small thing, as hoar frost on the ground, Exod. xvi. 14. 
small, indeed, at first sight, yet precious in itself, and 
of the greatest efficacy ; as God usually displays his 
wonderful power in the smallest things. 2. That it was 
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M ec huspam ; a word which we no where else meet 
with in scripture, and therefore diversely explained- 
The Vulgate has, quasi pilo tusum , as if pounded by a 
pestle; that is, of such minuteness, that it seemed to 
be brought to that smallness by some art, and as in a 
mortar. Others translate it, decorticatum , peeled; Ju¬ 
nius, rotundum , round; as also Erpenius the Arabic 
interpreter has it; and Kim chi says, it signifies the 
same tiling as ngagol, round . Other Jews translate 
it retectum , disclosed; and imagine, the manrut was 
shut up in the dew, which was over and under it; as in 
a coffer, and the upper dew ascending, b*y the more 
advanced elevation of the sun above the horizon, the 
manna appeared in sight. But all this, to speak in the 
softest manner, is uncertain. 3. That it icas like cori¬ 
ander-seed, ver. 31. Not in colour, since coriander- 
sced is black • but because it was small and round. 
Well say the Talmudists in Join a. c. viii. fob 73. col. a. 
“ round as coriander, and white as pearl.” 

XXXIII. With respect to its colour , it is said, Exod. 
xvi. 31. that it was zchite, and Numb. xi. 7. the colour 
thereof as the colour of bedola; but what that was, in¬ 
terpreters are not agreed. The Jews insist, it was a 
kind of precious stone $ but are opposed by Junius and 
Marcus Marinus Brixianus ; because Gen. ii. 12. it is 
said, there is bedola and the onyx-stone; wherefore, as 
the name stone is, by way of distinction, added to the 
word onyx, they conclude, that bedola cannot be a 
stone. Others imagine, it was crystal , and consequent¬ 
ly the colour of the manna was bright and transparent. 
Most of the moderns, following Josephus, from the af¬ 
finity of the word, contend, that it was bdellium ; con¬ 
cerning which Scrapion, quoted by Drusius, says, that 
<c the Jewish bdellium is-thc gum of a tree, that grows 
in Arabia : and that the better sort is that of a good flu- 
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vour, tough ithin, and soon dissolving, inclining to 
white, not having any bits of wood or other impurities 
in it, &c.” Pliny adds, it is transparent, and like to 
wax, lib. xii. 9 . See Salmas. Exercit. Plinian. p. '0O6. 
and de homomjmis iiyles latrecq. c. 109. From this 
they conclude, that the grains of the manna were trans¬ 
parent and of a whitish cast: which is a sign of its great 
purity and perfect digestion. But I must not conceal, 
that Bochart in IJierozoic. p. 2. lib. 5. c. 5. has by his 
arguments convinced me, that bedola is a pearl, for 
which they still very frequently fish in that place, which 
Moses has'described Gen. ii. 12. as Petrus Texeira an 
eye-witness, and Benjamin in I liner ar. p. 105. testify. 
Besides, both the manna and the pearl are of the same 
colour, namely white : and both of them are round : nor 
is the observation of Junius or Brixianus to the contrary 
of any weight. Since it does not follow, that because 
the onvx is called a stone, bedola is not a stone like- 
wise. Not to mention now, that the lawyer also ex¬ 
cepts pearls from the class of stones and gems, lege, 
Quinn aurum 19. § Gemma aulem, 17. Sf seq. jf. cle 
auro argenfo legato . And though pearls are usually 
called stones by the Hebrews, yet they are of a quite 
different kind from those stones produced in the earth ; 
such as gems properly so called. They who contend 
for bdellium, have scarce any other argument but the 
affinity of the appellation, which is'often fallacious : in 
other respects bdellium and manna have no such agree¬ 
ment. 

XXXIV. Its savour or taste is likewise highly com¬ 
mended, Exod. xvi. 31. KETZAPH CHITH BIDBASII, 
Sicut epkhvli ex m vie lie, as Junius translates, u as of a 
wafer made of honey,” or, according to the Vijlgate, 
quasi simiLe in indie, <c as of tine flour in honey.” And 
Numb. 3 . as the taste of fresh oil . As the scripture 
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thus determines the taste, the fictions of the Jews are 
very trifling, which the Papists too greedily catch at, 
the better to put a varnish on their monster of tansub- 
stantiation ; as that the manna had ail kinds of tastes, 
and that every individual Israelite tasted in it whatever 
he pleased ; young men, bread ; old men, honey ; 
young children, oil: as the Jewish masters trifle in 
Schemoth Rabba, sect. 25. with whom the author of the 
book of Wisdom, chap. xvi. 20. seems to agree. It is 
astonishing, with what nicety the Papists dispute on 
this matter ; namely, whether this was only the privi¬ 
lege of the pious, or common to them with the wicked. 
Tirinus, afrer Augustine, Abulensis, and Hugo Cardi- 
nalis, stands up for the former ; but is opposed by Corn, 
a Lapide. This being observed, there are other ques¬ 
tions also started ; and among the rest, whether the 
manna changed not only its taste, but also its substance, 
at the desire of those who eat of it, so as to be turned 
into an egg, a pullet, or lamb, as often as such things 
were longed for ; or whether a change only was made 
in the qualities ? In either of these ways, they find some¬ 
thing in the manna to support their doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. For if the former, as has seemed good to 
doctors of great reputation, we have an evident exam¬ 
ple of a transubstantiation. If the latter, with the Je¬ 
suit a Lapide, hence at least may be concluded, that 
accidents may remain without their substance ; because, 
as a different taste usually accompanies a different sub¬ 
stance, the substance of the manna remaining, the taste 
was changed at will, and proved nourishing: whence 
it follows that the accidents of bread may also remain, 
and prove nourishing in the transubstantiated wafer. 
But these are the dotages and fond sportings of men, 
who shamefully abuse their wit, and arc overturned by 
three arguments from scripture, i. As it accurately 
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describes the peculiar taste of the manna. 2. As it 
mentions the industry of the Israelites in the different 
ways by which they prepared it for their more conveni¬ 
ent use. S. As it gives an account of their loathing it, 
Numb. xi. 6. which could not happen, did the manna 
yield the palate any taste at pleasure. 

XXXV. However, we have not yet got over all the 
difficulty : for, as the taste of honey differs from the 
taste of oil, we may inquire, how manna can be com¬ 
pared to both in taste ? But this difficulty may be obvi¬ 
ated three ways: if we say, first, that the taste of the 
manna was somewhat different, when it was eaten in 
a plain manner, from what it was, when differently 
dressed and prepared by the Israelites : the one may 
therefore be understood of manna undressed ; the other 
of that which was boiled. And again, which I would 
prefer, it might, in a different respect, be compared 
both with honey and with oil: not that in all respects the 
taste of it resembled either oil or honey ; but partook 
of something of both, the sweetness of honey, and the 
fatness of oil • in general a taste mixed of both. It 
might be added, as honey is* the chief of szceet things, 
as the son of Sirach speaks, whatever things are sweet 
to the taste, may be compared with honey. And so 
manna may be said to have the taste of honey, that is y 
in general, to.be very sweet. Wherefore the author of 
the book of Wisdom, chap. xix. 21. calls it a kind off 
ambrosial food that could easily melt, eutekton ge- 

NOS AMBROSIAS TROPHES. 

XXXVI. The external adjuncts or circumstances 
are place and time. The place where God fed the Is- 

* The author of Ecclesiasticus, speaking of the bee, says, her 
fruit is the chief of nveet things . 

f Our English version renders it a kind of heavenly meat, that 
was ofamature apt to melt. 
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raelites with manna was the wilderness. The favor of 
heaven supplied them with what the barrenness of the 
soil denied : and when they were destitute of ordinary 
bread, produced from the earth, they were satisfied 
with bread which came down from heaven. Finely 
says Josephus : “ So divine and admirable was this 
food, that it supplied the' want of ail others to those 
that partook of it and truly believers may go every 
where with safety, when God leads the way, even 
through the wilderness, and a land not sown, Jer. ii. 2 . 
The young lions do lack and suffer hunger; but they 
that seek Jehovah, shall not leant any good thing, Psal. 
xxx iv. 10 . 

XXXVII. We are to observe the following things 
concerning the time when the manna was given. As, 

1 . That the Israelites had none, before they left Egypt: 
then they happily exchanged their cucumbers, pompi- 
ons, garlic, and every servile food, for the bread of 
heaven, and tjie dainties of angels. 2 . That this bread 
was for the first time rained down from heaven, when 
there was nothing in the land to stay their hunger. 
Thus God usually provides for his own people in due 
season, and, where ordinary means fail, employs extra¬ 
ordinary. While a famine raged in all places, the ra¬ 
pacious ravens carry a daily portion to Elias, 1 Kings 
xvii. 6 . 3. That the manna was rained every day, ex¬ 

cept on the Sabbath 5 when none was to be seen on the 
ground : but a double portion was gathered the day be¬ 
fore, for the supply of the following. Thus the good¬ 
ness of God is new every day : neither will the obser¬ 
vance of his commands, especially that of the Sabbath, 
prove detrimental to any. 4 . That the manna conti¬ 
nued forty years, till the Israelites came into Canaan, 
where they could cat of the fruits of th<? land. Josh. v. 
Vol. Tit. C c 
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12. For where ordinary means are within our reach* 
we are not to desire or expect extraordinary, 

XXXVIII. The Israelites were to perform the fol¬ 
lowing duties with respect to the manna. First, 
; rhey were to gather it very early* because it would 
melt* when the sun was more advanced. So hateful to 
God is sloth* that when raining down bread from hea¬ 
ven upon his people* without their labour* he command¬ 
ed them to rise with the sun to gather it. Man was not 
suffered to be idle even in paradise. 

XXXIX. Secondly * They were to gather it by a 
certain measure* an homer for each : a quantity* it is 
probable* sufficient to satisfy even the most robust* and 
those of the largest appetite. For an homer was a large 
measure* concerning which may be seen AVaserus de 
antiq . mensur . lib. ii. c. 3. where he shews* that an ho¬ 
mer contains as much as forty-three shells of eggs and 
a half. Tirinus has computed the allowance of each 
to have been about fifty of our ounces. God stinted 
them to a certain measure* to set bounds to their ex¬ 
cessive appetite ; but indulged them in such a mea¬ 
sure* as would shew the riches of his bounty. 

XL. But the account here given by Moses deserves 
particular consideration* namely, that some of the Isra¬ 
elites gathered more*, others less : but that afterwards, 
when it was measured by the homer, he who had ga¬ 
thered more* had nothing over, and he who had gather¬ 
ed less* had no lack* Exod. xvi. 17. Some have con¬ 
ceived a twofold miracle here ; one about the gather¬ 
ing of the manna; the other about the consuming it. 
They imagine* if any had gathered less than the ap¬ 
pointed quantity, before it came to be measured, what 
was lacking was miraculously added by an angel ; but 
if more* the overplus was taken away by an angel* and 
invisibly added to what others gathered. They also- 
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imagine, that every one consumed an entire homer of 
manna a-day : but as this was not possible in such a di¬ 
versity of ages and health without a miracle, they bold¬ 
ly pronounce, that God very unequally attempered the- 
nutritive efficacy of the manna in equal quantities to the 
strength and appetite of every person ; and besides, 
heaped the manna closer in the homer for the more 
voracious, but looser for the weaker and the young. 

XLI. But all these things are framed at pleasure : 
nor are we to multiply miracles without necessity. As 
to the gathering, the manner of it seems to have been 
thus. Every one gathered as much as he could : and, 
as is usual in such cases, some gathered more, others 
less, as some were more diligent than others. But 
what was collected bv all who lived under the same 
tent, seems to have been thrown into one heap ; from 
which the master of the family taking the appointed 
measure, so distributed to each his portion, without 
paying any regard to the labour or diligence employed, 
but to the divine appointment, so that each had an equal 
portion. For so much could with case be jointly ga¬ 
thered, as that every one might have an equal portion. 
These thoughts have, in my opinion, been judiciously 
suggested by the most excellent Rivet ; and may be 
confirmed from 2 Cor. viii. M-, 15. where Paul exhorts 
the rich ' to supply the wants of the poor out of their 
abundance, by this argument 5 because it is icriitcn. 
He that, had gathered much had nothing over ; and he 
that had gathered little , had no lack. As if he had said, 
“ As formerly it was the will of God, that, among the 
Israelites, they who had gathered much manna, should 
supply the wants of those who had gathered less, that 
there might he an equality ; so among Christians, it is 
but just, that those who, by the bounty of God, are 
possessed of an affluence of good things, should supply 
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the wants of those for whom a more scanty provision is 
made.” 

XLII. Iam also of Rivet’s opinion with respect to 
their eating the manna ; namely, that every one had 
really such a quantity allowed him, as was sufficient 
even for the largest appetite, yet that each was at li¬ 
berty to eat ae much as he pleased ; and therefore jhat 
most of them had more food, than either necessity re¬ 
quired, or than they could well eat: but that, as they 
were not allowed to keep what was over till the next 
day, they might throw it away towards evening ; that 
so they might profess their faith and confidence in God, 
who, they were persuaded, would grant them a fresh 
supply the following day. And the throwing away the 
superfluous manna was no sign of contempt, any more 
than the burning what was left of the paschal lamb ; 
but rather an evidence of a sincere trust and confidence 
in God. 

XLIII. The third duty was, to reserve none of the 
manna for the morrow, ver. 19. Not that every per¬ 
son was obliged to consume their measure daily, and 
force it upon their loathing stomach beyond their appe¬ 
tite : for this, as I have just hinted, was inconsistent 
with the holiness, wisdom, and goodness of God. It 
was enough, if nothing was reserved for the use of the 
following daw What remained might either be burnt 
in the fire, or buried in the earth, or given to the cattle, 
or destroyed some other way. But God, by this me¬ 
thod, was pleased to try their obedience, Exod. xvi- 4. 
and to exercise their diligence every day, and teach 
them contentment, and to inculcate faith and trust up¬ 
on them, that, depending alone on his providence, they 
might wholly commit to him the care for the morrow* 
Matth. vi. 25, 31. < 
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XLIV. Fourthly , The day before the Sab,bath they 
were to gather a doublfe quantity, ver. 7. and were al¬ 
lowed to lay up whatever was left of that till the next 
day, ver. 25, which neither stunk, as what was reserv¬ 
ed on other days, nor had any worm therein, ver. 26. 
By this Gocl intended, that, on the Sabbath, they should 
desist from every work that regards the care of this ani¬ 
mal life, and devote themselves to him alone. And in 
fact lie shewed, that he would add other things to those 
that seek his kingdom and righteousness ; and that it 
would prove no detriment to any, it, laving aside the 
care of the body, they at stated times laid themselves 
out for God : as also, that, during the six days of .this 
life, wc are to gather those things which may be of ser¬ 
vice on the Sabbath ; for, on the seventh day, that is, 
after this life, there will be no longer time for working : 
Whatsoever thy handjindeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no zcor/r, nor device , nor knowledge, nor ids- 
doiii in the grave whither thou geest, Ecol. ix. 10. We 
are far from thinking, that this here was the first insti¬ 
tution of the Sabbath, but rather that it was a solemn 
renovation of what was instituted from the beginning ot 
the world, but had been interrupted by the bondage in 
Egypt, and a confirmation of it by the miracle of the 
manna. For Moses, ver. 3. speaks ot tfie Sabbath, as 
a thing formerly known by the Israelites, This is that 
U'hich Jehovah, hath said , To-morrow is the rest of the 
holy Sabbath unto Jehovah, &c. We are not ignorant 
of what the great Selden, de jure nat . d gent. S'c. lib. 
iii. c. 9. seq. has largely, and learnedly indeed, oppos¬ 
ed to this ; but it is not of that weight, as to sway 
# \vith us. 

XLV. Fifthly , and lastly, God commanded an ho¬ 
mer of manna to be laid up in a golden urn or pot, for 
a perpetual memorial thereof, and placed before his 
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face through all the generations of Israel. Aaron did 
this accordingly; namely, at the due time, when the 
tabernacle and ark were reared up. For these things 
are related here, by an evident prolepsis or anticipa¬ 
tion, on occasion of this history, ver. 33. though, as 
is very plain, it was not done till afterwards. God, 
indeed, would not have the memory of so great a mi¬ 
racle die away among the Israelites : and therefore he 
not only took care to have these prodigies recorded ; 
but the remains of the miracle, great beyond all excep¬ 
tion, and adapted to strike every one with amazement, 
to survive. Nevertheless, to prevent their being made 
an occasion of superstition or idolatry, he wisely order¬ 
ed them to be laid up in the most holy place, and re¬ 
moved from the use of the common people. 

XLYI. AY e must here, by the way, remove an ap¬ 
parent contradiction. Moses says, Exod. xvi. 34. that 
a pot with manna, agreeably to the divine command, 
was by Aaron laid up before the testimony to be kept. 
I3i.it the testimony is either the ark, so called, because 
the testimonial tables of the covenant were laid up in it, 
or the tables themselves that were in the ark. But Paul 
writes, Ileb. ix. 4 . In which (the ark) teas the golden 
pot , that had manna , and Aaron s rod that budded , ami 
the tables of the covenant s where he places the pot with 
the manna in the ark, as well as the tables of the cove¬ 
nant. This difficulty is so much the greater, if we 
compare 1 Kings viii. 9. and 2 Chron. v. 10. where it 
is expressly said, that there was nothing in the ark, but 
the two tables of the law. Many things have been in¬ 
geniously devised by the learned, to takeoff this appa¬ 
rent contradiction. J own, I am best pleased villi the 
observation ot Drusiuson Exod. xvi. 34. that the pani¬ 
cle in with the Hebrews, and those that adopt their 
way of speaking, sometimes denotes rd > by. I o 
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prove this, he quotes Josh. x. 1 1. and Judg. xviii. 12. 
Another learned author has very properly added Josh, 
v. 13. 1 Kings xvii. 3. Jer. xiii. 5. Col. iii. 1. And 
therefore in r chick, here denotes, at or near the ark. 
Yet Drusius himself starts a difficulty, which he owns 
he is not able to remove. u K\ery thing would answer 
well,” says he, “ unless there followed, the tables of 
the covenant: for these were within the ark. But that 
the preposition in should signify two different things in 
the same place, is not very probable : take care there¬ 
fore, how vou believe this.” But we are not so soon 
to lose heart. We have at least found this, that in 
sometimes denotes such a latitude of place, that it even 
comprehends those things which are near and by. 
Moreover, the ark was so framed, that some things 
might be placed on the sides of it without, as appears 
in the case of the volume of the law written by Moses, 
which was placed in the side of the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord , Dent. xxxi. 26. All the things therefore 
mentioned by Paul were in the ark , that is, xvithin the 
Compass of the ark , though some of them were within 
it more than others. Nor could Paul speak less pro¬ 
perly thus, than we do, when, for instance, we say, in 
the human body there are skin, and flesh, and bones, 
and bowels : where in is used in the same sense, and 
yet with some latitude. 

XLVII. There are three sins of the Israelites record¬ 
ed with respect to the manna. 1. That several of them, 
contrary to the express command of God, reserved 
some obit for the morrow, Exod. xvi. 20. With such 
insolence does the wisdom of the flesh set itself in di¬ 
rect opposition to (rod, though, by his astonishing 
goodness, he renders himself amiable, and at the same 
time venerable. And this obstinacy of conupt nature 
is not to be subdued hv anv miracles. But what was 
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reserved, began to swarm with worms, and was putre¬ 
fied. To teach us, that whatever is unjustly and co¬ 
vetously reserved, contrary to the command of God, 
stinks before God and men ; and hence worms arise, 
that is, various kinds of evils, especially the worm of 
conscience. Whereas, on the contrary, what was re¬ 
served against the future Sabbath, proved permanent 
and incorruptible, Matth. vi. 20. 1 Tim. vi. 19, 2. 

That they went forth on the very Sabbath to seek for it ; 
however then they found nothing, ver. 27. God just¬ 
ly frustrates the desires of those, and renders their la¬ 
bours abortive, who undertake any tiling contrary to his 
command. Nor have such any reason to expect the 
divine blessing on their labours, who, on the day of th« 
Lord’s rest, are employed in things that regard their 
own subsistence, while they omit the worship of God, 
Is. Iviii. 13, 14. 3. That at last they loathed and dis¬ 

dained the manna, though it was the sweetest and most 
wholesome of all food, especially in comparison of the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, the onions, and the 
garlic. Numb. xi. 5, 6. Thus men usually prefer the 
carnal refuse of this world to the treasures of heaven, 
the husks of the earth, to the dainties of angels. And 
that nothing on this earth is so delightful, but that one 
time or other it begets a loathing : even the most ex¬ 
cellent gifts of God, natural, as well as spiritual, on ac¬ 
count of this perverseness of our minds, through cus¬ 
tom, Jose their value in our esteem. 

XLVIII. Now Jet ns consider the mystery of the 
manna. Paul teachcth us, that this food was sacra¬ 
mental, 1 Cor. x'. 3. where he calls it spiritual meat: 
but it was so, not in its own nature, for it was appoint¬ 
ed for the support of the animal life, but in significa¬ 
tion, wherein it answers to our mystical supper. Au¬ 
gustine on Psal. b:\vii. 1. says, “it was spiritual, that 
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ts, it signified something spiritual.” And Christ de¬ 
clares, John vi. 32. that himself was that true bread, 
which came down from heaven, and was prefigured by 
the manna. The Jews, however blind, promise to 
themselves a new manna by the Messiah. For thus in 
Midras Cohelet, fob 86. cob 4. “ The first redeemer 

caused the manna to descend, so also the latter redeemer 
will make the manna to descend : as it is written, And 
there shall be an handful of corn in (he earth, Psab 
Ixxii. 16.” Though their expectations were really car¬ 
nal and corrupt, yet they are the remains of ancient and 
spiritual instruction. So likewise in Adi dr as Cantici, 
fol. 16. c. 4. “ The last redeemer shall be revealed to 
them. And whither will he lead them ? some say, to 
the wilderness of Judah, others to the wilderness of Si- 
hon, and Og ; and he will cause the manna to descend 
to them.” But it is to be observed, that Christ frequent¬ 
ly fed the multitude in the deserts of Judea, and in the 
wilderness of Og, with the food of his word, which is 
more excellent than any manna ; and when there was 
occasion for it, stayed the hunger of the body with 
bread, which he multiplied no less miraculously, than 
the manna formerly was. See other testimonies of the 
Jews in Viega on Rev. ii. 17. But, according to the 
method prescribed, let us come to particulars. 

XLIX. Manna denotes that food, which was ap¬ 
pointed, prepared by God, and given to the Israelites 
for their portion, in order to the support of life. So 
Christ is the gift of God, John iv. 10; that excellent 
gift, foreordained by God, 1 Pet. i. 20. and by his un¬ 
speakable goodness bestowed on the true Israel, for 
their portion, Jer. x. 16. by zohich they should live. 
Thus Jesus himself declares, John vi. 51. I am the 
living bread, which came down from heaven : if any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.— —The 
Vol. III. I) d 
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manna was given to the Israelites, when they were 
least concerned about the blessings of God, and put a 
greater value on the good things of Egypt, and had 
again tempted God. Christ came into the world, when 
it was most corrupted, and offered his spiritual bles¬ 
sings, at a time when the very best could scarce ascend 

above earthly and carnal things.-Israel did not know 

the manna, when it was first given, though promised 
by Moses. Though Christ was so often promised by 
Moses and all the holy prophets, and described to the 
life, yet when he came into the world, the world knew 
him not, John i. 10. 

L. Though the origin of the manna was from hea¬ 
ven, yet the vapours or exhalations, from which it was 
congealed together, were raised from the earth by the 
efficacy of the sun. Christ several times repeats it, that 
he came down from heaven, to give life to the world, 
John vi. He who is the day-spring from on high, Luke 

i. 78. is also the fruit of the earth, Is. iv. 2.-We 

have already observed, that angels were employed about 
the descending manna. A great multitude of the hea¬ 
venly host sung the birth-day song, when Christ first 

came into the world, Luke ii. 13.-Moses, indeed, 

could not give the manna, yet he promised it, and ex¬ 
plained the nature of it. So neither was he the author 
of true salvation, but testified of Christ, and taught that 
the life of the soul consists in communion with him, 
John v. 46. 

LI. The manna was, in its form and figure, small 
and minute, promising nothing great at first sight : 
thus also Christ, when he was seen only with the eyes 
of flesh, had neither form nor comeliness, that we should 

desire him, Is. liii. 2.-Yet the white colour of the 

manna, and usually that of pearls too, represented the 
most excellent purity of the Lord Jesus, and the glory 
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of the divine majesty, shining forth-in the assumed form 

of a servant.-The taste of the manna, that was so 

very sweet, like honey, and the most excellent oil, sig¬ 
nifies the unspeakable delights of that grace we obtain 
by Christ, whose sweetness none understand but they 

who taste it, Psal. xkxiv. 8 .-In order to be a more 

proper food for Israel, it was ground in mills, or pound¬ 
ed with pestles, or baked in pans. Numb. xi. 8. Chiist 
was also prepared by various sufferings, that he might 
be most sweet and wholesome food to our souls. 

LII. The manna was rained down in the wilderness: 
and Christ came into the world, and to the people of 
Israel, when, like a wilderness, it was overgrown with 
thistles and thorns, and most barren of good fruit; and, 
by his coming, comforted all the toaste places of Zion, 
and made her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like 

the garden of Jehovah, Is. li. 3 .-It was then, that 

the Israelites obtained the manna, when all that they 
had brought out of Egypt, was spent, and they saw 
they must inevitably perish by famine, unless they were 
relieved by the unexpected favor of heaven. Christ 
bestows his grace only on those, who, sensible of their 
want, and rejecting every worldly comfort, chuse to 
owe their salvation to him alone, Luke i. 53. He filed 
the hungry ivith good things, and sent the rich empty 

azoay. -Nor can any one hope for the consolations of 

divine grace, unless he first quit the Egypt of this world, 
and the prison of sir., and passing through the Red sea 
of sorrowful repentance, he give himself up to be led 
and directed by the Holy Spirit, in tire way to the hea¬ 
venly Canaan, Is. xxxii. 1C, 17. 

LIII. The manna came down every day, and when¬ 
ever the morning dawned, presented itself fresh to the 
Israelites. Thus also the grace and tender mercies ol 
the Lord are ncV every morning, Lam. iii. 23.-Yet 
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this bread was in such manner given for six days, as 
none of it was to be seen on the seventh. This seems 
to signify, that Christ would in his appointed time ap¬ 
pear among the Israelites, and converse daily with 
them ; but afterwards would neither be seen, nor 
sought for, any where on earth, nor be imagined to be 
either in this or in the other place. But because that 
day was the seventh of the week, this set forth, he should 
cease to be seen by men on the seventh, but on the 
first day of the week, when he returned from the grave,, 
he would present himself to the view of his people al¬ 
most as early as the sun.-When the Israelites were 

come into Canaan, the manna ceased ; every thing 
which regards the state of the church, wandering in 
the wilderness of this world, consequently every heal¬ 
ing grace, and every thing which flows to us from Christ 
as Mediator, and supposes any defect, shall cease after 
the last day, when God himself shall be all in all to his 
church, when introduced into the heavenly country, 1 
Cor. xv. 28. 

LIV. The manna w r as not bestowed on the Israel¬ 
ites, as the effect of their sowing or culture, or of any 
human industry ; but by the gratuitous gift of the di¬ 
vine goodness and bounty alone : the only thing re¬ 
quired of them, was to receive, to gather, and make 
use of that gift of God. Thus in like manner, the life 
and salvation we have in Christ the Lord, is not of him 
that zoilleth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
shezeeth mercy , Rom. ix. 16. And his grace is as a 
dezo from Jehovah, as the shozvers upon the grass, that 
terrieth not for man, nor zcaitelh for the sons of men, 
Mic. v. 7. It is however our duiv, bv faith to receive, 
and apply to ourselves the offered grace. And this 
was what our Saviour meant, when lie said, John ix. 
£7. Labour not for the meat lohich pb'isheth , but for 
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that meat which cmlureth unto everlasting life , xvhich the 

Son of man shall give unto you. -And this, indeed, 

was to be done early in the morning, not letting slip 
the opportunity, Is. Iv. 6 . Seek ye the Lord , while he 
is near. Psal. lxiii. 1 . O God y thou art my God y early 

will I seek thee. -The Israelites were to go without 

the camp, in order to have the manna. Whosoever 
labours to find Christ, must not indulge too much the 
case of the flesh. When the spouse sought her belov¬ 
ed in her bed, she found him not, Cant. iii. 1. but when 
she had gone a little further, she found him, ver. 4. 

LV. Though God gave the manna in a certain stint¬ 
ed measure, yet in a quantity sufficient for those of the 
largest appetite : Christ deals out a portion of his grace 
to each, in such a manner as nothing may be wanting 
to their salvation, 2 Cor. xii. 9. His grace, however, 
is equally set before all the elect, that each may take 
of it to his full satisfaction, Cant. v. 1. If they open 
their mouths wide, they shall be filled with the good¬ 
ness of the Lord, Psal. Ixxxi. 10. andxxxvi. 8, 9.-- 

Our esteem and longing for the divine grace can indeed 
never be to excess ; nor are we forbid to strive after* 
more : let each account it said to himself, 1 Cor. xii. 
31. Covet earnestly the best gifts. But yet every one 
ought to be content with the most free and wise dis¬ 
pensation of our Father, humbly confessing ourselves 
unworthy even of the least. But if any, by the bles¬ 
sing of God, is found to have gathered more than 
others, his duty is to lay out his abundance for the com¬ 
mon benefit, and supply the wants of others from the 
plenty of his gifts. 

LVL The manna, that was kept to the following 
day, became tainted, and ceased any longer to be 
either the usual, much less the sacramental bread. 
Tims also the cucharkticai bread, the antitype of the 
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manna, after'the time is over, when it is distributed to 
be eaten, loses the virtue of a sacrament; and if it be 
kept contrary to the command of God, instead of being 
a spiritual food, will be found tainted with the maggots 
of a base superstition.—A double quantity was gather¬ 
ed the day before the Sabbath, for the use of that day 
of rest: on the same day of the week, the labour of 
Christ’s soul being redoubled, such an abundance of 
grace was purchased for the elect, even enough to sa¬ 
tiate, and make them happy through an eternal Sab¬ 
bath.-Nor are we to apprehend, that the spiritual 

gifts, laid up that day, can be tainted by any corrup¬ 
tion.-In a word, the keeping the manna in a gold¬ 

en pot, and the laying it up in the tabernacle, before 
Jehovah and the testimony, set forth; that he who 
came down from heaven, to be the bread of life to sin¬ 
ful man, should again be taken up into heaven, and 
continue in the sanctuary not made with hands, and in 
a state of uninterrupted life before God ; whence also 
the communion with Christ in .glory is called the hidden 

manna , Rev. ii. 17.-However, we are, above all 

things, to be on our guard, lest, with the ungrateful 
Israelites, we loath the incomparable delights of the 
heavenly grace, and prefer the husks of this world be¬ 
fore them, and so incur the justest vengeance of a de¬ 
spised Deity. 

LY1I. But forasmuch as the favor of meat is nothing , 
if there be no drink, as Josephus introduces Moses 
speaking to God ; and because the superabundant ful¬ 
ness which is in Christ, was to be shadowed forth to 
the ancient people, as well as to us, the divine good¬ 
ness indulged the murmuring Israelites likewise with 
drink, which was as miraculous as their meat. For, 
the people being parched with thirst, and finding no 
water, either for themselves or children, much less 
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their cattle, in the parched wilderness, Moses, at 
God’s command, striking with his rod the rock which 
was in Horcb, on whose summit the glorious majesty 
of the divine presence was seen, opened large veins of 
water, Exod. xvii. 1.—6. This miracle is celebrated 
in many places of scripture, Psal. lxxviii. 15, 16. He 
clove the rocks in the wilderness, and gave them drink, 
as out of the great depths : he brought streams also out 
of the rock, and caused xvaters to run dozen like rixx’rs. 
Some imagine the rock itself was turned to streams of 
water, from Psal. cxiv. 8. where the Vulgate translates, 
<jui convertitpetram in s/agna aquarian, et rupetn infan¬ 
tes aquarian, <c which turned the rock into a standing 
water, the flint into a fountain of waters the Septua- 
gint, tou trepsantos. But this is a poetical hyper¬ 
bole, as if we should say, heaven itself was dissolved 
into showers. Nothing is more ridiculous, than to 
bring this in support of the monster of transubstantia- 
tion. But whether God first miraculously produced the 
water in that place, or whether, when Moses smote 
the rock with his rod, he suddenly set open the veins of 
water, which had been there before, but had been shut 
up till then, is not for us to determine, since the scrip¬ 
ture is silent. What the Jews feign, that the rod of 
Moses was made of adamant, and hence penetrated 
the rock by the stroke ; and that therefore Moses is 
said not to have struck upon the rock, but in the.rock, 
ver. 6. is trifling to the highest degree. 

LVIII. As there is no great difficulty in this histori¬ 
cal account, we hasten to the consideration of the mys¬ 
tery, set forth, 1 Cor. x. 4. And did all drink the same 
spiritual drink. Spiritual, not surely in its own nature, 
but in its signification, as we have intimated, concern¬ 
ing the meat. For they drank of the spiritual rock that 
fol/ozced them, that is, the water of the rock which fol- 
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lowed them in a plentiful stream in the wilderness: 
And that rock teas Christ, that is, as Tertullian, do pu~ 
tientia, says well, “ signified Christwith whom Au¬ 
gustine agrees, quasi. 57. in Leviticum , “ The rock was 
Christ, not in substance, but in signification.” Let us 
take a survey of the similitude. 

LIX. It is certain, Christ is often called a rock in 
‘scripture, on account of his eternal duration, Is.-xxvi. 
4. and impregnable strength, Psal. xxxi. 2. and, which 
js the consequence of that, a most safe habitation, Psal. 
Jxxi. 3. Yet I imagine these respects do not come un¬ 
der our present consideration. Christ is here represent¬ 
ed by a rock only, as that gave water to quench the 
thirst of the Israelites. 

LX. The true similitude is this. 1. This rock hath 
its name from a parched dry zvaste (for this is the mean¬ 
ing qf Iloreb in Hebrew) and seemed to promise no^ 
thing less than what it produced, namely streams, for 
giving water to such a number of people with their catr 
tle. Is not Christ also as a root out of a dry ground ? 
Is. liii. 2. And is it not something above a prodigy, 
that he who complained of thirst on the cross, should 
call out to others. If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and-drink. He that hclievelh on me, as Ulc scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flozo rivers of living zca¬ 
ter, John vii. 37, 38 ? 2. The rock did not produce 

water till it was smitten. Thus also it became . God to 

. * 

make the Captain of our salvation perfect through suffer¬ 
ings, Ileb. ii. 10. When his side was pierced with the 
spear, immediately there issued out blood and water, 
John xix. 34. And by this means he became a foun - 
tain opened to the house of David , and to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem for sm, and for uncle anness, Zech. xiii. 1. 
3. Nor was it lawful to smite the rock with any other 
instrument than the rod of the Lawgiver : to intimate. 
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that Christ was to undergo the same sufferings, and 
the same curse, threatened by the law to the sinner 
man, Gal. iii. IS. 4. The smiting of the rock was 
performed in the sight of the elders of the murmuring 
people. At the loud clamour of an enraged multitude, 
and at the desire of the elders, many of them also 
standing by, Christ was nailed to the cross, Matth. 
xxvii. 41. 5. The majesty of the Supreme Being dis¬ 

played itself on the top of the rock. When Christ suf¬ 
fered, did he not, even at that time, so vail himself as 
if he was void of divine glory ? But they who were 
most unwilling to own it, were obliged to confess it, 
Matth. xxvij. 54. 6. Such a quantity of water flowed 

from the rock, that was sufficient not only to quench 
the thirst of the Israelites, but also to follow them in 
streams, whithersoever they travelled in the wilderness, 
Psal. Ixxviii. 15, 20. Psal. cv. 41. Thus also the abun¬ 
dance of grace that is in Christ, makes our cup to over - 
foro, and goodness and mercy to follozo us all the days 
of our life, Psal. xxiii. 5, 6. 

LXI. What we have recorded. Numb. xx. 8. is dif¬ 
ferent from this history, and is likewise mystical. 
There Moses is commanded indeed, not to smite the 
rock with his rod, but only to speak unto the rock, be¬ 
fore the eyes of the Israelites, in order to its producing 
water. By which, it seems, was signified, that Christ 
ought to suffer but once, and that his one offering was 
sufficient for perfecting believers, Heb. ix. 27, 28. 
Heb. x. 14. The efficacy of which was to be dispens¬ 
ed to the elect by the preaching of the gospel. But 
Moses, contrary to the will of the precept, though ac¬ 
cording to the will of the divine decree, in smiting the 
rock twice, was a type of those who wickedly indeed, 
but bv the determinate counsel of God, persecute over 
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again, and evil entreat Christ, after once suffering on 
the cross, in his mystical body, Acts ix. 4. Col. i: 2G1 
As out of the rock, which was smitten twice, there is¬ 
sued out much water, and the congregation drank. 
Numb. xx. 11. so, in like manner, even the afflictions 
of believers have turned out to the advantage of the 
church, Phil. i. 12. The blood of the martyrs, like a 
fructifying rain, has watered the paradise of God ; and 
the sparks, flying every way from their funeral piles, 
have far and near kindled a new light of faith, and new 
flames of love : so that the church riever experienced a 
greater abundance of divine consolations, than when 
she was forced to endure the heaviest strokes of perse¬ 
cution. Yet as Moses himself, who was so faithful, 
so dear to God, was for this very thing excluded the 
land of Canaan, Numb. xx. 11. so none of these per¬ 
secutors shall go unpunished for this their rash pre¬ 
sumption, Psal. cv. 14. 2 Thess. i. 6. 

LXII. There now remains the sacrament of the bra¬ 
zen serpent, whose history recorded Numb. xxi. 6. Bo- 
chart has distinctly explained, Ilierozoic. p. 2. lib. 3. c. 
13. The sum of which is this. The Israelites, for 
murmuring against God, and against Moses, and speak¬ 
ing with contempt of the heavenly manna, incurred the 
heavy displeasure of the Deity. And therefore serpents 
were sent among them, to bite the people, and imme¬ 
diately cut off many by an infectious calamity. The 
scripture calls these serpents seraphim ; which name 
they have in common with the most exalted angels, and 
is derived from burning ; but are so called, because 
they send a flame out of their mouth, and burn by their 
venomous breath. The Greeks call some serpents from 
their heat, pres ter as and kausonas. But whe¬ 
ther seraph here denotes a water-serpent, or an amphi- 
/bious serpent, which is Bochart’s opinion, or any other 
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species of serpents, is neither so very certain, nor much 
our concern to know. It is more profitable to consi¬ 
der, how the divine mercy, importuned by the com¬ 
plaints of the people, and the confession of their sin, 
and the prayers of Moses, afforded a present remedy. 
for so great an evil. At the direction of God, a brazen 
serpent was framed by Moses, and put upon a pole ; 
that whoever looked upon it, when it was thus erect¬ 
ed, might find a most infallible cure for the mortal bites 
of the serpents : which also the event plainly proved. 
Three things are here distinctly to be observed. 1. 
The misery of the people. 2. God’s favor and good¬ 
ness. 3. The duty required of man, in order to his 
partaking of that goodness. 

LXIII. In the misery of the people, we are to con¬ 
sider both the sin and the punishment of it. It was a 
sin, to throw contempt upon the manna, and to mur¬ 
mur against God and against Moses. The depraved 
corruption of nature scarce any where more plainly 
shews itself, than in the people of Israel ; who, though 
loaded with so many benefits by God, so often chastis¬ 
ed with paternal rods, yet incessantly returned to their 
natural disposition. Nor do they rise up against Mo¬ 
ses alone, by whose means they had escaped so many 
dangers, but against God himself, who was present 
among them, by such extraordinary signs of his majes¬ 
ty : and with a frantic, wantonness loath the manna, 
even the heavenly manna, which they had lately re¬ 
ceived with so much eagerness. Does not this plainly 
argue the unconquerable depravity of our nature,, and 
the incredible abuse of the divine beneficence in man, 
when left to himself ? And as we are all of the same, 
frame, we may behold a specimen, of our own per¬ 
verseness in the Israelites. 
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'LXIV. The punishment consequent on the sin, wa$ 
the bites of, fiery serpents J by which it is not impro¬ 
perly imagined, are shadowed forth the suggestions of 
the devil, when he tempts to despair, and which Paul 
calls the fiery darts of Satan, Eph. vi. 16. and which 
spread their poison through every part. For the devils 
are truly seraphim j who, as in their first creation, they 
shone fair with the flames of divine love, so after their 
sin became horrid and scorching serpents. As them¬ 
selves are scorched with the fire of divine vengeance, 
so they burn with rage against God and his people. 
And indeed they are justly given up to the vexations of 
Satan, who contemptuously reject the word of the gos¬ 
pel, and the grace of God in Christ, which is sweeter 
than any manna ; or blaspheme against God himself, 
as Hymeneus and Alexander, 1 Tim. i. 20. 

LXV. But as those Israelites who found the bites of 
the serpents mortal, not being careful to obtain a cure, 
are an emblem of the impenitent, who despise the 
grace of God, and so die in their sins : so they who 
had recourse to Moses, confessing their sins, and im¬ 
ploring the grace of God, plainly signify those, whom 
a sense of sin, and dread of divine judgment, excite to 
wiser resolutions ; such as those who were pricked in 
their heart, and said to Peter and the other apostles. 
Men and brethren, what shall we do ? Acts ii. 37. and 
the jailor. Acts xvi. 29, 30. But for .their sake, God 
commanded Moses to put a brazen serpent on a pole, 
and promised, that as many as were bitten, should, by 
looking to it, be cured. Indeed, I make no manner 
of doubt, but this serpent was a representation of 
Christ: for he himself asserts, John iii. 14. As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up. This type represents the anti¬ 
type several ways, ■■ 
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. LXVI. First, As to the form. That the serpent 
was a type of the devil, not of Christ, is asserted by a 
learned author without any probable reason. Though 
the serpents, which destroyed the Israelites by their ve¬ 
nomous bites, were a figure of the devil, yet all circum¬ 
stances loudly declare the brazen serpent, which was 
made at God’s command, and ordained to cure the 
bites of the other serpents, was a sacrament of Christ. 
Nor is it more improper to represent Christ by the fi¬ 
gure of a serpent, than, what the learned author so of¬ 
ten inculcates, by that of a wanton goat. The simili¬ 
tude consists in the following things. 1. That Christ, 
though himself free from all sin, came in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, Rom. viii. 3. 2. That, by a voluntary co¬ 

venant-engagement, he substituted himself in the room 
of those, who by nature, like all others, are a genera¬ 
tion of vipers, Matth. iii. 7. 3. That by virtue of that 

engagement, by bearing their sins, he was made sin 
and a curse, 2 Cor. v. 21. Gal. iii. 13 ; and so had 
truly the figure of a serpent, without its poison. 

LXVII. Secondly, As to the matter of it, whereby, 
in different respects, were represented both the vileness 
of the human nature, the excellence of the divine, and 
the efficacy of the gospel, as the learned have observ¬ 
ed. 1. The serpent was not of gold, blit of brass, 
which is a meaner metal, to hold forth Christ to us, as 
one in whom there is no form, nor comeliness, no beau¬ 
ty, that ivc should desire him, Is. liii. 2. 2. To signify 

the divine power of Christ by the firmness: and durable¬ 
ness of brass. Whence Job vi. 12. Is my strength the 
strength of stones ? oris my flesh of brass'? And in th.e 
poet, a monument is .said to be more lasting than brass. 
3. As among metals brass is the most soundin g. Whence 
Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 . I am become as a sounding brass. 
Thus Christ crucified seems to be riahtlv :sei forth bv 
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brass, as also the preaching of the cross, whose sound 
went into all the earth, Rom. x. 18. , 

LXVIII. Thirdly, As to the lifting up. This lifting 
up of the serpent on a pole, prefigured the lifting up of 
Christ, not his glorious exaltation in heaven, but his 
ignominious lifting up on the cross, John iii. 14. as 
John himself explains that phrase, John xii. 32, 33. 
For, according to the Syriac and the language of the 
Targum, to lift tip, signifies to hang up on a tree. Both 
actions are denoted by the same term. And as Bochart 
has learnedly observed, that manner of speaking seems 
to have taken its rise from the decree of king Darius: 
at least it may be confirmed by that, Ezra vi. 11 . Who¬ 
soever shall alter this zeard, let timber be pulled dozen 
from his house, and being set up, lei him be hanged (put 
to death) thereon: set up,- that is, hanged up. But 
holocausts, or whole burnt-offerings, called in Hebrew 
elevations, because they were carried upwards, signifi¬ 
ed, that Christ, when offering himself for sin. Should 
be lifted up on the cross. Nor is it for nothing, that 
God would have the serpent lifted up by Moses. Be¬ 
cause it was in consequence of the curse, thundered 
out by the law given by Moses, that Christ was nailed 
to the cross. 

LXIX. Fourthly, With respect to the benefit. As 
from the serpent the Israelites obtained the cure of their 
mortal bites ; so in the wings of Christ there is healing, 
Mai. iv. 2. lie healeth all our diseases , Psal. ciii. 3. 
Wherefore as the Jews* depending on such a present 
help, little dreaded the bites and stings of the other ser¬ 
pents ; so the believer, who relies upon Christ, and 
makes nothing of the assaults of devils, cries out with 
full assurance, O death , zvhere is thy sting ? 1 Con 
:<v. ba* 
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I-XX. In order to partake in so great a benefit, God 
required nothing of the Israelites, « but to look to the 
brazen serpent: just so a bare look to Christ, lifted up 
on the cross, perfectly cures the wounds given by the 
devil; namely, a look of faith, by which Moses saw 
him, who is invisible, Heb. xi. 27. Thus Christ him¬ 
self explains it, John iii. 14, 15. As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up ; that whosoever believe th in him should not pe¬ 
rish, but have eternal life. If therefore any among the 
Israelite^ were blind, or voluntarily turned away their 
eyes, there remained no hope of salvation for them : so 
neither at this day for unbelievers, or for those that re¬ 
bel against the light, Job xxiv. 13. or for those, whose 
■minds the gixl of this zcorld hath blinded, lest the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ should shine unto them, 2 
Cor. iv. 4. Yet as even a weak sight might be saving; 
so a faith still in a state of weakness, if it be genuine 
and sincere, rescues us from death : and as whoever, 
was once bit and cured by the sight of the serpent, if 
again bit, he was to have recourse to the same remedy; 
so if, after our restoration, we fall again into sin, the 
same faith succours, as before. 


C H A P, XI. 

Of the Blessings of the Old Testament. 

the Old Testament is nothing but the covenant 
of grace, as it was dispensed before Christ came in the 
flesh, it is necessary, that all the blessings or good 
things, which were promised by the covenant of grace, 
as such, have likewise a place in the Old Testament. 
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But the benefits of the covenant of grace are eternal 
salvation, and whatever has a necessary connection 
therewith ; such as, regeneration, vocation by the word 
and Spirit of grace, faith, justification, spiritual pence, 
adoption, and, in a word, all the particulars explained 
in the preceding book. Though most of these are 
much more eminent under the New Testament, yet all 
of them, as to their substance, were conferred even un¬ 
der the Old, as this is evident from the nature of the 
thing, and from what we have proved before. We shall 
only treat of the good things peculiar to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, especially under the Mosaic dispensation. 

II. And they are five. I. The election of the Israel¬ 
ites for a peculiar people. II. The inheritance of the 
land of Canaan. III. The familiar demonstration and 
inhabitation of the Divine Majesty. IV. The shadow¬ 
ing forth of divine mysteries, and daily sealing them by 
a religion of ceremonies. V. An almost uninterrupted 
succession of inspired prophets. 

III. It was certainly a great benefit, that God should 
chuse the people of Israel, above all other nations of 
the world, to have communion with himself in a most 
stedfast covenant. God himself declares this in these 
words, Deut. vii. 6. For thou art a holy people unto Je¬ 
hovah thy God. Jehovah thy God hath chosen thee to be 
a special people unto himself, above all people that are 
upon the face of the earth. In consequence of this elec¬ 
tion, it was, 1. That Israel was called thefrst-bornson 
of God, Exod. iv. 22 ; that is, above all other people, 
whose souls the same God had made, and to whom he 
gives life and breath, and all things : a singular people, 
his only beloved, lord of all the rest, having a double 
portion of the blessing, an inheritance, not only earthly, 
but also spiritual. 2. That they should be the peculiar 
property of God, his treasure, periousia, and, as it 
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were, his royal riches, which he boasts of in the world, 
and glories in, as his Segullah j concerning the empha¬ 
sis of which word, see what we have said, book iii. 
chap. xii. § 7. and chap. xiii. § 19. 3. That they 

again might glory in God, as in their portion. For 
when God took them for a people to himself, he, at 
the same time, gave them a right to call him their God, 
and to have him for their portion : as these things are 
joined together, Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. Thou hast avouched 
Jehovah this day to be thy God ; and Jehovah hath 
avouched thee this day to be his peculiar people. Jer. x. 

16. The portion of Jacob is the Former of all things ; and 
Israel is the rod of his inheritance .. 4. That they should 
have a right to expect the Messiah, from the midst of 
them, as one of their brethren, Deut. xviii. 15, 18. 

IV. In these things, certainly, great was the advan¬ 
tage of the Jew, and much the profit of circumcision, 
much, I say, every way, Rom. iii. 1, 2. Hence the 
apostle, Rom. ix. 4, 5. in strong terms amplifies that 
advantage of the Jews ; xcho are Israelites, to whom per- 
taineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the latv, and the service of God, and 
the promises : whose are the fathers, and of whom as con¬ 
cerning the flesh Christ came. Yet none of these things, 
nay, not all of them together, if we only consider thej^ 
external confederation, was sufficient to them for sal¬ 
vation : For they are not all Israel, which are of Isra¬ 
el : neither because they are the seed of Abraham, are 
they all children, Rom. ix. 6, 7. Very many of them, 
notwithstanding they were the children of the king¬ 
dom, were cast out, Matth. viii. 12. Y’et, in this elec¬ 
tion of the whole body of die people to the communion 
of a very close but yet external covenant, there was a 
certain type of those who were actually chosen to grace 
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and glory : and the godly among the Israelites, besides 
these outward prerogatives, enjoyed the saving favor of 
God, and the privilege of the mystical covenant, in and 
by them. 

V. The second benefit or privilege of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was the land of Canaan. This God had promis¬ 
ed to Abraham and his seed, Gen. xii. 7. xiii. 15. Sc 
xv. 7. nay, and assigned it to them by oath, Gen. xxvi. 
3, 4. Exod. xxxiii. 1. Ezek. xx. 6. This promise, 
confirmed by oath, God calls berith, a covenant , di- 
athe.k e, a testament, that is, the last and irrevocable 
disposal of his will, Gen. xv. 18. In that same day Je¬ 
hovah made a covehant zoith Abraham , saying , Unto 
thy seed have I given this land . And because, in con¬ 
sequence of tint testament, the seed of Abraham was 
to possess that land, it is therefore called their inheri¬ 
tance, Lam. v. 2. Heb. xi. 8. 

VI. But we are by no means to understand this, as 
if that typical inheritance made up the whole inheri¬ 
tance of the Old Testament, or that we are to give such 
a confined definition of the Old Testament, as if it was 
only the will of giving the land of Canaan. Much less 
are we to say, that they who deny this, either admit no 
Old Testament at all, or confound it with the new. 
For the Old Testament, as I have several times repeat¬ 
ed, is nothing but the very testament of grace, as pro¬ 
posed under the vail of types, which were afterwards 
to be abrogated. But heaven and salvation, and God 
himself, are the inheritance of the children of God, by 
the testament or covenant of grace : and as that testa¬ 
ment is invariable, the substance of the inheritance can¬ 
not be one thing under the old, and another under the 
new (Economy of the same testament. The difference 
of the .(Economies consists in this, that the same inhe¬ 
ritance is held forth different ways ; in the New Tcs- 
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lament clearly and without any vail ; in the old, wrapt 
up in types and earthly pledges ; among which, after* 
the covenant was made with Abraham, the typical in¬ 
heritance of the land of Canaan was the most eminent. 
In the Old Testament it was conjoined with bondage; 
in the new with liberty ; to which the inheritance of 
the Gentiles is likewise added. 

VII. That this inheritance was typical, both reason 
declares, and the scripture attests. For as the whole 
habitable world cannot be the happiness of the soul, 
and is subject to vanity, by reason of sin ; there is no 
country, considered in itself, of such value, as to de¬ 
serve to be called the inheritance of the people of God. 
And certainly, God’s covenant-people have something 
more to expect from him, than what even the wicked 
may possess. Nor is there so vast a difference between 
Syria, Egypt, and Canaan, if we consider only the fer¬ 
tility and pleasantness of countries* as that the posses¬ 
sion of the Israelites, unless something higher was im¬ 
plied, should be so much commended, as to be the * 
envy of all other nations. In fine, if all their happiness 
consisted in the fields which they possessed, what be¬ 
came of those pious persons, who, at the risk of this life, 
and this earthly inheritance, willingly laid down their 
lives for the love of their Gud ? and what was the rea¬ 
son, why Moses, just on the confines of death, expres¬ 
sed so great a desire after that land, at least to see it 
with his eyes, Deut. iii. 25. but because he eagerly 
wanted, some way or other, to taste that pledge of hea¬ 
ven which he was debarred from entering into ? 

VIII. But scripture also very plainly declares the 
same tiling. AVhen the. ungrateful Israelites had, by 
their murmurings, provoked God, he sware in his wrath, 

* The author’s words arc, tam invuiiose prtedicanda ///, which: 
could not, I conceive, be readied, but by a periphrasis. 
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As truly as I live, they shall not see the land -which l 
swore unto theirfathers. Numb. xiv. 21,23. It is thus 
expressed, Psal. xcv. 11. Unto whom I szoare in my 
wrath, that they should not enter into my rest. Which 
Paul, Ileb. iv. 1.—11. refers to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, and to the spiritual and heavenly rest, pur¬ 
chased by Christ : intimating, that the quiet posses¬ 
sion of the land of Canaan, into which Jesus, or Joshua 
the son of Nun, introduced the children of those rebels, 
was a type of the spiritual rest, purchased for the elect 
by Jesus the Son of God, and of Mary. 

IX. The analogy or similitude consists in the follow¬ 
ing particulars. 1. The land of Canaan was eminent 
for its situation, pleasantness, fertility, and for the ex¬ 
cellent fruits of the earth, above very many other coun¬ 
tries of the world : whence it is so often called a goodly 
land , a landflozving zoith milk and honey , a phrase used 
even by poets as well Greek as Latin the pleasant 
land, Psal. cvi. 24. Zech. vii. 14. and in a word, the 
glory of all lands, Ezek. xx. 15. where the inhabitants 
were made to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of 
the flinty rock, and butter of /cine, and the pure blood of 
the grape, Deut. xxxii. 13, 14. It therefore represent¬ 
ed the delightful pleasantness and abundant plenty of 
the spiritual blessings in the kingdom of Christ, both 
of grace and of glory : concerning which Jeremiah 
prophesied, chap. xxxi. 12. Therefore they shall come 
and sing in the height of Zion, and shall flozc together 
to the goodness of Jehovah, for zcheaf, and for zcine, and 
for oil, andfor the young of the flock, and of the herd : 
and their soul shall be as a -wateredgarden, and they shall 
not sorrozo any more at all. Compare Joel iii. 18. 

X. 2. The land of Canaan was, in a peculiar man¬ 
ner, Jehovah's land, IIos. ix. 3. where himself intend¬ 
ed to dwell, Psal. Ixxxiii. 12. Whence it is called the 
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place which Jehovah had made for himself to dwell i/i, 
Exod. xv. 17. and his holy habitation, vcr. 13. But it 
is called so, not only because God was to have a tem¬ 
ple in that land, and to display some peculiar symbols 
of his presence, but also because in that land he was to 
send his Son to them, and to an.oint him in the midst 
of them, both King and Lord, by pouring out his Holy 
Spirit. The Israelites therefore, in their land, which 
in a peculiar manner was the land of God, had a pledge 
of the revelation of the Messiah in the midst of them. 
That shekisak, skenosis, inhabitation of Godin 
Canaan, was a symbol of what John describes. Rev. 
xxi. 3. Behold, the tabernacle of God is zoith men, and 
he 'will dwell (tabernacle) with than. And in the last 
place, Jerusalem, which was the throne of glory in the 
land of Canaan, Jer. iii. 17. was a pledge of heaven, 
which is the habitation of the holiness and glory of God, 
Is. Ixiii. 15. 

XI. 3. The land of Canaan was given to Israel in 
virtue of the testament of grace, not for any merit or 
worth of theirs, but by the mere .favor of God', Deut. 
vii. 7, 8. Not because ye -were more in number than any 
people j—but because Jehovah loved you, and because he 
would keep the oath -which he had swore unto your fathers, 
hath Jehovah brought you out -with a mighty hand. 
Compare Dent. iv. 37, 38. Ezek. xvi. 60. and Ezek, 
xxxvi. 32. Thus also, the inheritance of heaven comes 
to believers from the most free grace of God alone, and 
the most free testament of God the Father and of Christ, 
Luke xii. 32. Eph. ii. 8. But yet Israel was to travel 
through a large and great wilderness, and to conflict 
with the Canaanites, in various and severe battles, be¬ 
fore they could enter upon the possession of the promis¬ 
ed land. They also to whom a full right to heaven is 
freely given, through the grace of Christ, ait to walk 
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in that narrow way, beset with briers and thorns, and 
to fight valiantly against the enemies of their salvation, 
and take the kingdom of heaven by violence. 

XII. Lastly, Though Moses indeed brought Israel 
out of Egypt, yet he could not bring them into the pro¬ 
mised land ; that office was reserved for Joshua. And 
certainly, when the law is subservient to the covenant 
of mace, it tends to drive the elect out of themselves, 
bv making them acknowledge their vileness and mise¬ 
ry : nevertheless it is by Jesus only that we are intro¬ 
duced into a state of grace. Moses is to begin the 
work, and prepare the soul, and lead the people round 
through the wilderness : but it is the office of Jesus to 
put the last hand to the work, to say. It is'finished, 
and procure true rest to the souls of his people, Matth. 
xi. 28. 

XIII. The third blessing of the Old Testament, is the 
familiar and clear demonstration or display of the divine 
majesty : such as was made in the appearances of an¬ 
gels, when they declared the- will of God ; nay, and of 
God himself, when he presented himself to the view of 
the patriarchs and prophets under a visible appearance. 
But that glorious epiphany or manifestation of God be- 
'fore the assembly of the whole people, when he came 
to give his law, and to establish his covenant, is of all 
others the most remarkable. This prerogative of Israel 
was indeed so great, that no people on earth ever en¬ 
joyed any thing like it: Dent. iv. 32, 33. For ask now 
of the days that are past, which were before thee, since 
the d(hj that. God created man upon the earth, and ask 
from the one side of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any such thing as this great thing is, or hath 
been heard life it ? Did ever people hear the voice of God 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard 
and live ? There were likewise the conspicuous syra- 
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bols of the divine presence in the pillar of cloud and 
fire, in the sacred and heavenly fire, in the cloud of the 
sanctuary, and many other things of a similar nature : 
wherefore God is said to have had his five in Zion , and 
his furnace in Jerusalem , Is. xxxi. 9. Which visible 
symbols of the divine familiarity gradually ceased upon 
the manifestation of Christ in the flesh, of which they 
were appointed to be types and figures. 

XIV. Th fourth blessing of the Old Testament con¬ 

sisted in the ceremonies , and in the daily use of them. 
I own, that, in a certain respect, the ceremonies were 
a grievous yoke, and belonged'to the faults or defects 
of that testament: but there was likewise a remarkable 
representation of Christ in them, and of the grace that 
was to be obtained by him. And because God was 
pleased in those times to set his mysteries before them 
in riddles, parables, and figures ; it was the extraordi¬ 
nary happiness of Israel, that they had continually be¬ 
fore their eyes these pictures’of the divine goodness, and 
of a Saviour to come, while other nations were left to, 
themselves. And the rather, as the elect were instruct¬ 
ed by the patriarchs, and the prophets, and by those 
who had been taught by them, in their mystical signi¬ 
fication, according to the measure of those times. And 
in them they had not only a prefiguration, but also a 
confirming seal qf the coming of the Messiah, to whom 
they all led as by the hand, and without whom they 
had been a ludicrous farce, and unworthy of God, I 
Pet. i. 10. - 12. 

XV. And for this reason it is, that the scripture so 
often mentions this thing, as a great blessing granted 
to the Israelites, Psal. cxlvii. 19, 20. lie shcxced his 
zcord unto Jacob , his statutes ami his judgments unto Is¬ 
rael: he hath not dealt ?o zeith an it nation. Is. xlii. 21. 
Jehovah is xvcil pleased for his righteousness sale, that 
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is, for his truth and goodness : he will magnify (him by) 
the law, and make it (him) honorable . Hos. viii. 12 . / 
have written to him the great things of my law. Which 
is not only, nay, I may venture to say, not principally, 
to be understood of the moral, or even the forensic or 
judicial law 5 but chiefly of the doctrine of grace, which 
was prefigured by the ceremonial law. For the princi¬ 
ples of the moral law implanted in man at his creation, 
still remain in the.conscience of men, though no new 
revelation had been superadded : and for the safety of 
bodies politic, many things have been happily devised 
by wise men. But as to the mysteries of the ceremo¬ 
nial law, these were the peculiar privilege of the peo¬ 
ple of God ; and, on account of them, the Israelites 
looked on themselves as having the pre-eminence above 
all other nations. 

XVI. For the same reason, the godly assisted at 
those ceremonies with so much delight and cheerful¬ 
ness of soul, and on the contrary accounted it the 
greatest part of their unhappiness, if at £ny time they 
were banished from their country, and forced to live at 
a distance from these holy things ; for it was their con¬ 
tinue^ prayer, that they might be allowed to live in the 
nouse of God for ever. See Psal. xxiii. 6 . Psal. xxvii. 
4. Psal. xlii. 2, 5. Psal. lxxxiv. 2, 3. Psal. Ixxxix. 15. 
As, without all doubt, they learned from those ceremo¬ 
nies, their uncleanness and guilt, which tended to the 
saving humiliation of their soul; so in them also they 
beheld the expiation of guilt, and the sanctification 
from sin, the absolution or purging of the conscience. 
True that was only typical by the ceremonies, but it 
was true and spiritual through him, who was prefigur¬ 
ed by them. 

XVII. Which things being so, those persons seem 
too much to depreciate those salutary institutions of 
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God, who scarcely ever consider them, but as an un- 
supportable burden, and a hand-writing contrary to 
those who observed them, and as the penalty of breach 
of covenant; and insist, that what God declares Ezek. 
xx. 25. is to be applied to them, namely, that he gave 
Israel statutes that were not good, and judgments where¬ 
by they should not live. But the celebrated Dr. John 
a Marck, who was formerly my intimate colleague, 
has vindicated this passage in such a manner, as entire¬ 
ly to supercede any defence of mine. We acknow¬ 
ledge, that therex was something in the ceremonies, 
which was both grievous, and testified their imperfec¬ 
tion, and that the expiation of sin was not yet perfect¬ 
ed j but of these things we shall speak in their place. 
But at the same time we insist, that they had a refer¬ 
ence to the gospel, and were a picture of Christ and 
his benefits, and seals of grace.' Neither are we to 
think, that they were effects of his wrath in such a 
manner against Israel, as if they were not given as to¬ 
kens of a singular favor to that people. The Jews 
themselves really were, dnd at this day are still sensible 
of this ; for though they acknowledge, they cannot 
find out the reason for these ceremonies, yet they af¬ 
firm, that a more secret wisdom is contained in them 
than they can perceive. To this purpose Abarbanel in 
legem, fol. 197. col. 2. writes concerning them : “ Lo ! 
the principal intention in them, is to be as a book of 
sublime wisdom and divine doctrine, which students 
in the law may contemplate, till they perfect their souls 
by those apprehensions and notions.” 

XVIII. The ./{fth and last blessing of the Old Tes-. 
tament is an almost uninterrupted succession of inspired 
men, by whom the church in those days, instructed in 
all their doubts, were without any hazard of being de- 
Vol. III. G e 
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ceived. For, in the first ages, the patriarchs might be 
consulted, to whom God immediately revealed him¬ 
self, and who, in a state of such longevity, were gene¬ 
rally many at a time, or at least were almost contempo¬ 
rary with one another. After them succeeded Moses. 
He was followed by a long succession of prophets, even 
to the time of the Babylonish captivity, if we except 
some very few and short intervals, such as are mention¬ 
ed, 1 Sam. iii. 1. and 2 Chron. xv. 3. Under the Ba¬ 
bylonish captivity flourished Ezekiel and Daniel : after 
this last came Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, not to 
say any thing now of Nehemiah and Ezra. And after 
the Holy Spirit ceased to dictate things to be written 
for the canon of the church of Israel, yet even to the 
coming of Christ, he ceased not to move, in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner, the minds of some by his divine in¬ 
spiration, as is evident in Simeon, in Zacharias the fa¬ 
ther of John the Baptist, and in Anna the prophetess. 
But under the New Testament, after the canon of scrip¬ 
ture was completed by the apostolic writings, those pro¬ 
phetic enthusiasms or impulse's gradually expired. 


CHAP. XII. 

Of the Imperfections falsely ascribed to the Old Testament. 

r Jl'HAT the Old Testament required no deficiency 
to be supplied, appears even from this, because other¬ 
wise a place would not have been sought for a second ; 
as the apostle, Heb. viii. 7. proves to a demonstration. 
Having therefore treated of the blessings and privileges 
of that testament, it is proper, that we now consider 
its imperfections and defects. Not that we would de- 
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tract any thing from the divine grace, as it was display¬ 
ed in the times of old (because the ancient fathers both 
acknowledged and actually experienced, that it was 
sufficient for their salvation) but that we may set a high¬ 
er value on the infinite riches of the divine bounty, 
which were reserved for the more auspicious age of the 
New Testament. 

IL But in handling this, two prudential precautions 
are to be premised. 1. That, in order to overvalue our 
own condition, we do not too much undervalue that 
of the ancients. 2. That, by duly acknowledging our 
own. privileges, less than they deserve, we may be 
found unthankfully to undervalue the grace of God. 
And because some have erred in both these extremes, 
we propose to manage this subject in the following me¬ 
thod. In this chapter we shall confute what some per¬ 
sons, who in other respects are learned and orthodox, 
seem to have advanced with too little caution against 
the Old Testament; and then shew from scripture, in 
what things it was really defective. 

III. We here pass over unregarded the heresy of the 
Socinians, who assert, with the utmost effrontery, that 
there was no promise of eternal life in tire Old Testa¬ 
ment ; that Jesus Christ was the first and only preach¬ 
er of that important truth : a blasphemy we have alrea¬ 
dy confuted. At present our business is with brethren, 
whom we esteem in the Lord ; only we must always 
give the preference to the sacred truths It does not 
become us nor any Christian, to multiply disputes with¬ 
out cause, and to wrest things, well or tolerably said, 
to a worse meaning than they will bear ; and when we 
have wrested them, invidiously to expose them : a man¬ 
ner of procedure this not to be used with enemies, 
much less with brethren. It is, however, incumbent 
on all, to endeavour to speak with the utmost caution. 
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and perspicuity they are able : nor should any one take 
it amiss, if things which are spoken improperly and 
harshly, and less consistently with the truth, are mo¬ 
destly, calmly, and without any party-zeal, taken no¬ 
tice of and corrected : especially if they have escaped 
from persons of character in the church ; and are urged 
by some with a warmth not to be commended, as if 
they excelled the common doctrine of the reformed 
churches by the commendation of a purer and more su¬ 
blime knowledge ; so if any person that does not as¬ 
sent to them in all respects, is scarce accounted a learn¬ 
ed and unprejudiced divine. 

IV. In the first place, I imagine, that these follow¬ 
ing words of a celebrated interpreter have justly given 
offence to learned men : “ The scope of these words is 
to shew that though very great temporal benefits were 
bestowed on the Israelites, yet, before the last times, 
none that were true and permanent; nor was salvation 
itself actually discovered to them.” Cocceii Ult. Mos. 
p. 886. 

V. Who that reads or hears these words, would not 
be led by their very sound to imagine even this, that 
though the Israelites really enjoyed temporal privileges, 
such as possession of the land of Canaan, a peaceable 
government, a flourishing kingdom, prosperity as sub¬ 
jects, long life, and the like, yet they had no benefits 
that were true and permanent ; by which one can 
scarce forbear thinking, that they had no communion 
with the Messiah, nor part in his peculiar blessings, as 
reconciliation with God, peace of conscience, refor¬ 
mation after the image of the divine purity, foretastes 
of the joys of heaven, and a happy removal of the soul 
from this to an immortal life ? for these, if any, are de¬ 
servedly and usually called true and permanent bene¬ 
fits, and salvation itself. Whoever therefore affirms, 
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that very great temporal privileges, and in the same 
breath denies, that such as were true arid permanent 
tvere bestowed on, and salvation itself disclosed to the 
Israelites, speaks in such a manner, as to suggest to the 
mind of the reader, that the spiritual blessings of the 
soul,, and eternal life, were neither bestowed on, nor 
discovered to them. 

VI. And it is also scarce possible for the reader not 
to be confirmed in that suspicion, if in another part he 
reads, that the only delight the Israelites had, was, 
that they could extend their meditations to the felicity 
of the latter times, which yet they were not to see with 
their own eyes. But the same author’s preface to the 
psalms inculcates this in a set, premeditated discourse, 
not far from the beginning. “ This, indeed, was their 
only solace : for, while they were singing most of the 
psalms, they were, in the type of David, either sing¬ 
ing beforehand the afflictions and exaltation of Christ, 
or reaching forward to the latter times ; and deploring 
their present forlorn case, were endeavouring to change 
it into the joy of the future time, nay, assuming the 
disposition, the joy, the zeal, and sharing in the com¬ 
bats and victories of those who were to see what them¬ 
selves did not, to hear what themselves did not hear. 
77/ is, I say, was their only comfort. For neithemvhat 
they saw could yield them any delight; because they 
were shadows : nor what they heard , because it was on¬ 
ly, partly a promise, partly an accusation of sin and 
guilt, with which man is born, but was not then abolish¬ 
ed and blotted out: nor zchat they possessed: because 
they <.cere to leave them, or because the wicked enjoyed 
than as well as they : in fine, because they were no real 
blessings, capable to satisfy the soul.” Who may not 
gather from this, that, in the psalms of David, the pre¬ 
sent blessings of saving grace were neither foretold, com- 
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mended, or celebrated, and therefore the Israelites did 
not possess them, though not only the hopes of these 
blessings, but also the actual possession of them, have 
been, in all ages, the subject and cause of unspeakable 
joy ? For if David, in his psalms, can celebrate even 
such spiritual blessings which are connected with eter¬ 
nal salvation, as himself and other believers enjoyed 
even at that time ; with what design can it be said, 
that their only solace and comfort consisted in meditat¬ 
ing on the joy of the time to come, and that they pos¬ 
sessed blessings, which were neither real, nor sufficient 
to satisfy the soul ? Who, on reading these things, 
could imagine he was perusing the writings of a reform¬ 
ed Doctor ? 

VII. But I would not have you to believe, that this 
very learned author, though he writes in this style, is 
gone over to the Socjnians, whom, in almost all his 
writings, he has strenuously opposed, and happily con¬ 
futed. Me repeats it a thousand times over, and makes 
it appear, by cogent arguments, against those most 
pestilent heretics, that the promise of the spiritual and 
heavenly inheritance was made to the fathers of the Old 
Testament, and the possession of it granted to them in 
consequence of the testament of grace. And in the 
very place we first quoted, § 885. he writes, that “ Je¬ 
hovah was the Father of that people ; for he purchased 
and made them, and bestowed all good things upon 
ihem, which is to be understood not only in a figura¬ 
tive sense, or with respect to any external favor; but 
with respect to the benefit of redemption, the new cre¬ 
ation, and the donation of all things necessary for life 
and godliness, by which he is in truth manifested to be 
the Father of that people, with respect to his elect chil¬ 
dren, who were at all times contained in that people, 
as in a seminary, but less frequently in the great multi- 
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tude of the Israelites of that age.” So far well: I 
could wish he had stopped here. 

VIII. But these two assertions are so different, that 
they seem to be even contradictory. For as the bles¬ 
sing of redemption, the new creation, and the donation 
of all things necessary for life and godliness, and in 
fine/to have God, not in figure, but in truth, for their 
Father, are indisputably true and permanent blessings, 
and are even salvation itself: whoever asserts, that 
these things were bestowed on, and discovered to the 
Israelites, and yet denies, that true and permanent 
blessings had been conferred upon, and discovered to 
them, seems to involve himself in a manifest contra¬ 
diction. 

IX. What then ? Did memory, did judgment, did 
soundness of mind fail this very learned author, when 
he advanced things so contradictory ? But his acknow¬ 
ledged learning forbids us to suspect any such thing. 
Let us then declare the matter as it is. By true and 
permanent benefits, which, he says, were not bestow¬ 
ed on the fathers of the Old Testament, he means the 
blessings peculiar to the New, as the truth is opposed 
to the type, and what is permanent to the shadow, that 
was to evanish. And salvation with him denotes com¬ 
plete salvation. ITe has found an interpreter and apo¬ 
logist in a divine of very great name, who, with great 
confidence, tells us, that this assertion is for the most 
part in scripture-termswhich might have been better 
understood by divines, if they had taken as much pains 
to read and meditate on the writings of God as of men: 
and he endeavours to shew, that some of the things pe¬ 
culiar to the New Testament, as such, are sometimes 
held forth by the name of salvation, and of true and 
permanent benefits. For this purpose he quotes Heb. 
ii. 3. where salvation is said at the first to have begun to 
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bespoken bp the Lord: that is, the work of salvation, 
which Christ now began to perform ; or even that clear 
and effectual doctrine of the gospel, which calls us to 
salvation. He further observes, that those benefits are 
sometimes called true, which are opposed to those 
which were typical, as John i. 17. The law zoas given 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ: 
and as the blotting out the hand-writing,-which was 
against us, and that glorious decree of adoption, men¬ 
tioned Gal. iv. 5. are said to be true benefits : he as¬ 
serts, that they are justly called permanent, in contra¬ 
distinction to the covenant of grace, as it was a cove¬ 
nant with the Israelites, which was neither faultless nor 
permanent, Heb. viii. 7, 9. From all which he con¬ 
cludes, that it is to speak agreeable with the scriptures, 
to say, that true and permanent benefits, and salvation 
itself, were not bestowed on, and discovered to Israel. 

X. These things require a particular consideration. 
It is my real judgment and persuasion, that these learn¬ 
ed men would have acted a far more prudent and ge¬ 
nerous part, if sometimes, for the sake of truth, they 
had abandoned those whom they have setup as heads 
of their party ; confessing both that they were men, and 
that sometimes their thoughts and discourses were less 
accurate ; and not first to excuse every thing, however 
uncautiously spoken, with great confidence, and then 
to defend it as most genuine, and most exactly agreea¬ 
ble to scripture-language, though but with very indif¬ 
ferent success, and at the expence of the reputation of 
their brethren. 

XI. But let us consider the constant tenor of the sa¬ 
cred writings. These call the spiritual blessings of the 
soul, to alethinon, the true, Lukexvi. 11. in op¬ 
position to the unrighteous mammon, or the false rich¬ 
es of this world : and the grace, granted to the elect. 
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as such, ten ale the char in tou TiieoU, the 
true grace of God, wherein they stand, 1 Pet. v. 12. 
Whether we understand this of the doctrine of grace, 
or of that saving grace itself, which, by that doctrine, 
is offered to, and conferred on the. elect, which ver. 10. 
was called the eternal glory of God, it is very evident, 
that true grace is opposed to any false persuasion what¬ 
ever concerning salvation. They are also expressly cal¬ 
led permanent blessings, Heb. x. 34. Knowing in your - 
selves, that ye have in heaven a belter and an enduring 
substance, which is not opposed to types and shadows, 
but to the good things of this world, which are fading, 
and subject to spoiling or rapine. Huparxis me- 
no l t sa, enduring substance, answers to the Hebrew 
words tosh i ah and jesh, which signify, a true, so¬ 
lid, and permanent substance. But that is what the su¬ 
preme wisdom has, from the beginning, promised to, 
and bestowed on those who observe her, Prov. ii. 7. 
He layelh up sound wisdom (substance) for the righte¬ 
ous ; and Prov. viii. 21. to cause those that love vie, to 
inherit substance. Our Lord calls these very benefits 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and ivhere thieves do not break through and steal, 
Matth. vi. 20. Now, the believing Israelites were un¬ 
doubtedly admitted to the possession ot these. The 
learned author himself writes, Jadagnt. Natur. Sabbat. 
§ 4. that “ holy persons, who believed the promise, and 
expected salvation, had the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit.” Which, no one doubts, are permanent. 
In a word, what does salvation itself more commonly 
signify, than that happiness of the soul, which is begun 
here upon earth, and will bo perfected in heaven, and 
is the end of our faith ? of which 1 Pet. i. 9. Receiving 
the end of your faith, 'even the salvation of your souls. 

Vo l. in. ii h 
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The salvation of the soul is its deliverance from the con¬ 
demning and domineering power of sin, and its delight¬ 
ing in God as the fountain of happiness. And this is 
the end of faith, not only under the New, but also that 
which obtained under, the Old Testament. Which was 
indeed discovered to Jacob, and by him to his chil¬ 
dren, when he said, I have ivaUed for thy salvation, O 
Jehovah, Gen. xlix. 18. As therefore spiritual bles¬ 
sings are called in scripture true, permanent, and sal¬ 
vation itself; and the brethren dare not refuse that these 
were granted and discovered to the ancient Israelites, 
must we not acknowledge, that whoever says, that 
true and permanent benefits, and salvation itself were 
not granted and discovered to the Israelites, does not 
speak according to scripture ? 

XII. Moreover, should we allow, that some benefits ' 
were peculiar to the new testament, which may be 
eminently called true and permanent, and salvation it¬ 
self ; yet it does not follow, that he speaks truly and 
advisedly, according to the rules of logic and divinity, 
who, without restriction, denies that true and perma¬ 
nent blessings were granted to Israel; since, besides 
those benefits peculiar to the new testament, there are 
others also which are true, permanent, and saving. An 
universal negative proposition does not exclude some 
one, but every species without exception. It is one 
thing to say, that Israel had not some degree or measure 
of true and permanent benefits ; another, that they had 
not the blessings themselves. He who would assert 
the former, which is true, should not use words that 
signify the latter, which is absolutely false. 

XIII. But let us take a more distinct view, how well 
the brethren maintain their ground by scripture, 1. IVe 
allow, that the apostle, Heb. ii. 3. by salvation under¬ 
stands that great happiness, whose cause was then y>re- 
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sent, and the gospel in its perfect state, wherein the 
salvation, now begun to be impetrated, and soon to be 
fully so, is declared : and it is certain, salvation in that 
sense was not before the .manifestation of Christ; nor 
did the Israelites enjoy it. But he that would illustrate 
this, should distinguish between this salvation, already 
impetrated or obtained, and salvation about to be im¬ 
petrated ; or between salvation, and the promise of sal¬ 
vation ; and not, as our author does, between salvation 
and temporal benefits. For certainly eternal salvation 
was given and manifested to Israel, though the cause 
of salvation, as it now appears, and the work of salva¬ 
tion, as already begun, could not be preached to them. 
Because what Christ had promised and engaged, was 
at that time sufficient to procure salvation, to be mani¬ 
fested and bestowed, 

XIV. .2. None will deny, that true benefits are some¬ 
times opposed to typical : but this observation is alto¬ 
gether foreign to the case in hand ; unless the brethren 
mean, that the Israelites enjoyed only typical good 
things, but were destitute of those true or spiritual bles¬ 
sings, which were signified by the typical. What we 
just quoted from the preface to the psalms, and which 
I own I do not sufficiently understand, seems to tend 
to this. But let these things pass. Let us go on with 
what is perspicuous. Moses indeed, who was a ser¬ 
vant, could not bestow those true blessings. Yet 
Christ, who was the same yesterday and to-day* bestow¬ 
ed on believers, even under the Mosaic ceconomy, true 
benefits, in and with the typical. And when they de¬ 
ny, that true benefits w r ere bestowed on Israel, I can¬ 
not think, they will reckon remission of sins, and re¬ 
demption, and a new creation, &c. among the number 
of those which were typical; and they own that these 
were bestowed on Israel. To what purpose then is the 
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inculcating here a distinction between true and typical 
benefits ? But, say they, the blotting out the hand¬ 
writing, and that glorious degree of adoption, are true 
benefits. Are they so ? And is not also remission itself, 
the hand-writing not being yet blotted out, and adop¬ 
tion itself, though not in that degree, to be reckoned 
among the true benefits ? Did the types of the Israel¬ 
ites only prefigure that measure of grace peculiar to the 
New Testament; not saving grace itself, which is com¬ 
mon to both dispensations? Were their sacraments 
signs only of this grace, which is freely bestowed on 
us, and not also of that, of which they themselves were 
made partakers ? Let the learned authors tell me, I 
pray, whether the new creation, redemption, remission 
of sins, adoption, friendship with God, and the salva¬ 
tion of the soul, both in heaven and on earth, and the 
like spiritual blessings, which the Israelites enjoyed, 
belong to the law, and are given by Moses, or to the 
truth and grace which came by Christ ? If they affirm 
the latter, as I imagine they will, I again beg of them 
to explain, what the passage quoted from John makes 
to the purpose : as from that it is clear, that true bene¬ 
fits, as opposed to typical, were bestowed even upon 
Israel: which yet the words, now under examination, 
deny. 

XV. 3. The main point is, that the ceconomy of the 
Old Testament was not permanent and stable, like the 
oeconomv of the New. In the former there is the re¬ 
moving of those things that are shaken, that, in the lat¬ 
ter, those* things which cannot be shaken, may remain, 
Heb. xii. 27. But it is wrong to infer from this, that 
under a mutable ceconomy, which was in due time to 
be changed, there were no permanent blessings either 
bestowed or made known. Because the bestowing 
and manifesting permanent benefits proceeds not from 
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those circumstances, which are -mutable, but from the 
very covenant of grace, which is God’s eternal testa¬ 
ment. Then again granting, there is some permanent 
benefit under the New Testament, which was not un¬ 
der the Old, I cannot therefore indeterminately affirm, 
that permanent blessings were not bestowed on Israel. 
I shall give a palpable instance. The apostle says even 
to believers under the New Testament, while they so¬ 
journed on this earth, Heb. xiii. 14. Here have :ec no 
continuing city. The celebrated interpreter says well 
on this place : “ It is peculiar to Christians, and those 
who join themselves to Christ, that they have not here 
a city. They are without a city in the world. Some 
may say, the apostle denies not that they have a city, 
but they have no abiding one : nay, he denies, that we 
have a city here, because no city is abiding.” Can I 
therefore be allowed to assert, that no permanent be¬ 
nefits are bestowed on believers of the New Testa¬ 
ment ? I cannot think it. I conclude, it had been much 
better, the brethren had frankly owned, that the learn¬ 
ed author, while he was writing these things, betrayed 
human frailty, and spoke uncautiously, than, by far- 
lecthed pretences, to palliate things, which the reform¬ 
ed churches will never acknowledge as their doctrine. 

XVI. Secondly, The excellence of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is too much lessened by asserting, that the cir¬ 
cumcision of the heart, mentioned Deut. xxx. 6. was a 
blessing peculiar to the New Testament. It is worth 
while to hear, how the learned author explains himself. 
•First, he desires us to observe, that this verse treats of 
the time ot the Messiah, the foregoing signs of whom 
are explained in the preceding verses ; and therefore he 
enumerates circumcision of the heart, mentioned here, 
among the blessings of the New Testament, defied. § 
352. Consequently he says, cc that God hence promi- 
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sed a kind of circumcision of the hearty which he would 
not give till that time/* Sum. TheoL c. 53. § 7. But 
what is that circumcision of the heart here promised ? 
Lotus hear the learned author himself, .when profes¬ 
sedly commenting on this place. “ By circumcision of 
tire heart we are here to understand, whatever answers 
to circumcision, as a figure, and is contained in God’s 
covenant, except those things that do not belong to this 
life,” Ultim . Mas. § 334, And more clearly still : 
<c To sum up the whole briefly, the circumcision of the 
heart here promised, ver. 6 is regeneration by the Spi¬ 
rit of adoption. Above all it signifies regeneration, or 
sanctification by the Spirit of faith and the love of God. 
.Secondly, it denotes consolation in hope of eternal life, 
by the expiation of Christ,” ibid. § 336, 337, 338. 
From these quotations, if duly connected, arises this ar¬ 
gument : The circumcision of the heart promised Deut 
>.xx. 6. is a benefit of the New Testament, which God 
did not bestow till then : but regeneration by the Spi¬ 
rit of adoption, or sanctification by the Spirit of faith, 
and of the love of God, and consolation in hope of eter¬ 
nal life by the expiation of Christ, is the circumcision 
of the heart there promised ; therefore such regenera¬ 
tion or sanctification, and consolation in hope of eter¬ 
nal life, is a benefit of the New Testament, which God 
did not bestow before that time. This conclusion ne¬ 
cessarily follows from the premisses, when placed in 
due order. But the premisses are the very words of 
the learned author. 

XVII. And yet he docs not admit the conclusion ; 
but protests against it. And the fathers had both : for 
they could not, xoithout the Spirit of God , 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
and the creation of a clean heart , Psal. li. 10. and the 
circumcision of the heart, call Christ Lord, as David 
does', Psal, a. L And they had the hope and joy of saL 
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xxiiion, Gen. xlix. IB. Psal. li. 12. xvii. 15. & xlix. 15. 
Ibid. § 339. If any can reconcile these things, I ovvrf 
I cannot. There is only one way of getting clear ; 
namely, by making a distinction in regeneration, sanc¬ 
tification, and consolation in hope of eternal life ; as- 
that there is a certain regeneration by the Spirit of adop¬ 
tion ; another from something else, than from that Spi¬ 
rit : a certain sanctification by the Spirit of faith and 
love of God ; another not : a certain consolation in the 
hope of eternal life by the expiation of Christ ; another 
from some other way. The former of these are indeed 
peculiar to the New Testament ; and the latter belong 
to the old. But these very learned persons must excuse 
me, if I confidently affirm, I never learned from scrip¬ 
ture of any regeneration, but what is from the Spirit of 
adoption ; any sanctificatioq, but what is from the Spi¬ 
rit of faith and love ; any hope of eternal life, but what 
is by the expiation of Christ, either to be made, or aI-‘ 
ready made. 

XVIII. What does he then intend, when he denies, 
that the fathers had circumcision of heart ? I know not 
whether, in what I am to say, I shall express the whole 
of his meaning : but I had rather err on this side, in 
not saying the whole, than in charging the author with 
what either he has not said, or I have not sufficiently 
understood. “ It appears/’ says he, “ that here a spi¬ 
ritual grace is signified, in some measure common to 
thoso under both testaments, but in its fulness peculiar 
to those under the new : and that thus something is 
promised to be superadded to what they had received, 
peculiar to the New Testament.” Ibid. § 335. They 
had therefore regeneration, sanctification, and consola¬ 
tion, but in some measure only. But what is there to 
be superadded to what they had received ? That must 
be some third thing, even that which the circumcision 
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of the heart denotes ; namely, “ The removing the vail 
from the eyes, and the yoke from the conscience, in or¬ 
der to serve God without the tear of death in liberty 
&nd joy. For in circumcision the taking away the fleshy 
substance doubtless signifies freedom from the yoke of 
such a law.” Ibid . § 340. 

XIX. But we distinctly offer the following consi¬ 
derations against such intricate notions. 1. Thus the 
circumcision of the heart is a blessing of the covenant 
of grace as such, and equally belongs to believers of 
both testaments. Which we make appear thus. The 
foreskin of the heart always signifies in scripture that 
impurity and depravation, which is naturally inherent 
in the soul, and is increased by repeated evil actions : 
but the circumcision of the heart is nothing but the tak¬ 
ing away that foreskin, that is, that depravation ; which 
is done by regeneration and sanctification. This Mo¬ 
ses declares, Deut. 16 . Circumcise therefore the fore¬ 
skin of your hearty and be no more stiff-necked . And 
Paul, in like manner. Col. ii. 11. describes the circum¬ 
cision of theffieart, which is done without hands, to be 
the putting off the body of the sins of the flesh. But that 
this was the privilege of believers in all ages, appears 
from this, because without it none can be a-Jexv> zvhosc 
praise is of God y Rom. ii. 28, 29. But none will deny, 
that, in consequence of the covenant of grace, there 
were always such. And as circumcision of the heart 
is this very regeneration and sanctification, without 
which none can see God, we must of necessity say, 
that it is the privilege of all those that were saved at 
any time. A greater or less degree of sanctification al¬ 
ters not the species. Nor do I imagine, any believer 
at this time will, even as to the degrees of sanctification, 
claim to himself a superiority above David, or Moses, 
or Abraham, Who then will ascribe the circumcision 
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of the heart to himself, and refuse it to those heroes, 
who were also partakers of the same grace with them, 
though not in an equal degree ? 

XX. 2. Besides, to understand, by circumcision of the 
heart, the removing of the vail and yoke, or, which is 
the same, the abrogation of the ceremonies, is contrary 
to all sound divinity and reason. For, 1. Let but one 
single testimony of scripture be produced, where the 
Holy Spirit thus explains it. 2. We are, on the con¬ 
trary, taught, that circumcision was, as it were, the 
entrance to the observance of that law, in which it was 
a yoke. Gal. v. 3. IIow then could it signify to the 
Israelites, on their receiving it, the abrogation of that 
yoke ? 3. Circumcision itself was a great part of the 
yoke, Acts xv. 5. compared with ver. 10. Besides, 
what is more absurd, than that the receiving the yoke 
should signify the removal of it ? What sacramental 
analogy is there here ? 4., As there is a relation between 
circumcision and uncircumcision, if circumcision be 
the abrogation of the ceremonies, it necessarily follows, 
that the ceremonies themselves are the foreskin, or un¬ 
circumcision of the heart, than which what can be 
more contrary to scripture-language ? 5. If it be object¬ 
ed, that the ceremonial law is called a carnal command¬ 
ment, Heb. vii. 16. therefore its abrogation was fitly 
prefigured by cutting away a small part of the flesh ; I 
shall invert the argument, and conclude, therefore it 
hath its confirmation in that act, which, if any thing, 
should be accounted among the carnal, as it was per¬ 
formed in the flesh ; wherefore it is also called the co¬ 
venant of God in the flesh of the descendents of Abra¬ 
ham, Gen. xvii. 13. For the apostle calls that com¬ 
mandment carnal, which, as to the external rites, is 
performed not in the spirit or mind, but in the mem* 
Vol. HI. I i 
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bers of the body. Otherwise it might, with equal 
reason, be said, that the killing and burning the sacri¬ 
fices prefigured the abrogation of the carnal ceremo¬ 
nies : which is unworthy divines. There-was indeed 
that in circumcision, as also in the other ceremonies, 
which might discover imperfection, and give hope 
of a more joyful time, and presignify, that when that 
time should come, the ceremonies were to be abro¬ 
gated ; yet the thing signified was not the abrogation 
of the same. 

XXI. 3. And though sometimes circumcision of the 
heart was the same thing as taking away the vail and 
yoke ; yet it is not promised in that sense, Deut. xxx. 
6. For God himself explains it otherwise in the fol¬ 
lowing words, which run thus : And Jehovah thy God 
zvill circumcise iliine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to 
love Jehovah thy God zvith all thine heart, and with all 
thy. soul, that thou mayst live. That circumcision there¬ 
fore is meant, whose immediate effect is the sincere 
love of God, and the more remote, life or salvation. 
Now, what is this but regeneration, or sanctification, 
without which there can neither be the love of God, 
nor life ? But both may be, where the vail and yoke of 
ceremonies are not yet removed. The Jewish doctors 
also agree, that here sanctification is meant; though 
they give it too great an extent, and think that a per¬ 
fect sanctification is here promised. We shall not scru¬ 
ple to transcribe a few things out of Moses Gerunden- 
sis. “ Their heart will desire nothing, but what, in 
every respect, is virtuous. And this is the circumci^ 
sion mentioned here. For concupiscence and appetite 
are the foreskin of the heart: but to circumcise the 
heart is to set it free from that appetite and concupis¬ 
cence.” 
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XXII. 4 If we grant, that something is here pro¬ 
mised, which, was to be performed to the elect Israel¬ 
ites in the time of the Messiah - } yet this by no means 
proves, that this benefit was peculiar to that time, and 
was not bestowed on their ancestors before. I shall 
not go far to shew the weakness of that consequence. 
In ver. 8. God promised conversion to the Israelites of 
that time, that they might hearken to the voice of Je¬ 
hovah, and do all his commandments. <• Yet such a 
conversion is no peculiar benefit of the New Testament; 
because in almost the same words, the Lord ascribes it 
to the Jews in the Babylonish captivity, ver. 2. There¬ 
fore we conclude, that they by no means speak accord¬ 
ing to scripture, who deny, that circumcision of the 
heart, in whatever sense performed, had place under 
the Old Testament. 

XXIII. Thirdly, In the same base manner, they 
make the writing the law on the heart , a blessing pecu¬ 
liar to the New Testament: because Ileb. viii. JO. it 
is said from Jer. xxxi. 34. For this is the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord ; I will put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts ; that is, says om> author, in 
Jer. xxxi. § 61. / will cause them to receive vnj law, de¬ 
light. therein, and not forget it. If these words be taken 
as they lie, it follows that the ancient believers, who 
lived before the times of the New Testament, did not 
receive the law of God, nor delight in it, but forgot it. 
But, that these things are most eminently false, appears 
from the example of David alone ; who professes that 
he received the law, when he says, Psal. cxixx J1. Tlnj 
word have I hid in my heart : and adds ver. 16. I will 
delight myself in thy statutes, 1 will not forget l/ty word. 
IIow then is this a blessing peculiar to the New Testa¬ 
ment, in which David claims an interest in so many 
words ? 
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XXIV. But there is something else implied. Here, 
says the celebrated interpreter, the law of the love of 
God is spoken of. But that commandment. Thou shall 
love the Lord ihy God, Deut. vi. could not, under the 
Old Testament, have its full efficacy on the hearts of 
believers : because “ where there is fear (which they 
who differed nothing from servants, could not be with¬ 
out, Gal. iv. 1.) there is no perfect love, 1 John iv. 18.” 
And when the love of God is shed abroad in the heart by 
the Holy Ghost, Rom. v. 5. and the love of God is not 
bestowed with sadness, as formerly, but with the ex¬ 
ceeding joy of sons, it is excellently, and, as it were, pe¬ 
culiarly said, that the law of God is written in the heart . 
All this we may find in Sum. de feed. § 352. 

XXV. But I don’t meet with these things in the sa¬ 
cred writings ; for they declare that even the ancient 
believers loved God, Psal. xviii. 1. and Psal. cxvi. 1. 
and that as their Father, Is. Ixiii. 16. and with the ex¬ 
ceeding joy of sons, Psal. xliii. 4. and -without any fear, 
that did not become the children of God, Psal. xlvi. 2. 
and Psal. xxiii. 4. nay, that they had a joyful sense of 
the love of God, sited abroad in their hearts, Psal. iv. 
7. and heard God saying to their souls,. Iam thy salva¬ 
tion, Psal. xxxv. 3. In a word, that they delighted 
themselves in God’s commandments, which they loved, 
Psal. cxix. 47. What can now remain as a requisite 
towards writing the law on the heart ? 

XXVI. But yet you will say, something is here pro¬ 
mised to be obtained by virtue of the new covenant, 
which the old could not give, in the place of which the 
new was substituted on account of its imperfections. 
3 answer, The apostle does not here oppose the cove¬ 
nant of grace, as it is dispensed after the coming of 
Christ, to the same covenant of grace, as it was dis¬ 
pensed before ; but opposes tie covenant of grace, as 
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:n its full efficacy under the New Testament, to the 
national covenant made with the Israelites at mount 
Sinai ; and as a spiritual covenant to a typical. In 
which covenant the people promised obedience to God; 
and God promised the people, that, if they performed 
that obedience, he would accept and reward it ; but 
did not promise to give them a heart to obey : as may 
be seen in their first engaging in covenant, Exod.xix. 
5, 6, 8. and in the solemn confirmation of it, Exod. 
xxiv. 7, 8. where there is no promise made of a new 
heart. And therefore, in consequence of this cove¬ 
nant, the law was not written on the heart of the peo¬ 
ple of Israel. And hence it was, that they broke that 
covenant by their apostasy, and made it of no effect: 
and that God refused to be called their God, and to 
acknowledge them for his people ; and that in con¬ 
tempt he called them the people of Moses, rather than 
his own, Exod. xxxii. 7. Here a better covenant is 
opposed to that Israelitish covenant, which is not for¬ 
mally the covenant of grace, but is only considered 
with respect to its typical or shadowy pomp, the effect 
of which is the writing the law on the heart, and com¬ 
munion with God, as the fountain of salvation. More¬ 
over, that covenant is referred to the days of the Mes¬ 
siah ; not that it was only then to exist in those effects 
of it ; but that at that time it would be exceeding glo¬ 
rious, and produce effects very conspicuous. How¬ 
ever, the elect fiom among Israel, even in the ancient 
times, besides their engagements by the Sinaitic cove¬ 
nant, were joined to God by the covenant of grace, 
which he had solemnly renewed with Abraham. And 
from that covenant they had every thing, that the writ¬ 
ing the law on the heart comprizes, and God himself 
for their God, that is, the fountain of salvation. As 
the covenant of grace, under which the ancients were. 
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is not to be confounded with, so neither is it to be se¬ 
parated from, the Sinaitic covenant; neither are we to 
think, that believers were without all those things, 
whifch were not promised by the Sinaitic covenant; and 
which the typical covenant, because of its weakness and 
•unprofitableness, could not bestow; as they were like¬ 
wise partakers of the Abrabamic covenant, which was 
a pure covenant of grace : and hence were derived the 
spiritual and saving benefits of the Israelites. 

XXVII. Fourthly, The godly, who are zealous for 
the truth, are not without cause offended, when they 
read in express terms; that “justification is promised 
in scripture, as a blessing not of the ancient, but of 
the latter times,” Sum. Theol. c. 69. § 3. that “ remis¬ 
sion is promised, as a gift of the New Testament,” de 
fad. § 353. That “ before Christ came, there was no 
remission ,” Indag. nut. Sabbat. § 3. And in a word, 
that “ no sin teas properly forgiven under the Old Tes¬ 
tament," Sum. Theol. c. 96. § 26. 

XXVIII. But he who speaks so, understands, by 
remission of sins and by justification, something more 
than the will to remit the punishment of sin, and to 
bestow eternal life tor the sake of the Mediator, re¬ 
ceived by faith. l ie means by these terms, “ that then 
tire will to punish sin is excluded, by appointing a sa¬ 
crifice for sin ; and the declaration and testimony in¬ 
cluded ; that sin is blotted out and expiated as he 
explains himself in Animadv. ad quasi. 83. quasi. 68. 
This he has expressed more clearly, Sum. Theol. c. 51. 
§9. “As to that justification, which is the discharge 
and perfecting of the conscience, or the consolation 
arising on account of the cause of righteousness being 

now manifested, they had not that formerly:”--lie 

has accurately and briefly explained the whole of his 
meaning in Comment, ad Col. ii.-§ 110. “ In sum, the 
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difference of remission, according to the times, is thus : 
I. There was a remission of sins, and indeed a confes¬ 
sion of sin not as yet expiated, and of righteousness not 
as yet brought in, but without bondage and a yoke ; 
even before the law : previous to which sin was not 
imputed. 2 . There was a remission of sins with bon¬ 
dage, a yoke and ordinances, which exacted a hand¬ 
writing contrary to them, both evident and plain ; and 
that under the law. 3. There is a remission of sins, 
with a declaration of righteousness being brought in, 
and of the death of Christ, for the doing away of sin, 
even on account of the blotting out the hand-writing, 
and that under the New-Testament.” 

XXIX. Against all this I offer the following consi¬ 
derations. As the scripture asserts, in express terms, 
that the ancient fathers had remission of sins and justi¬ 
fication, it is neither laudable nor prudent to deny It. 
For, in what sense soever you do it, it looks at least 
like an attempt to gainsay God, and correct his lan¬ 
guage. Which ought to be very far from every one 
that loves and reveres God. Besides, the scripture is 
express 3 as concerning remission of sins, Psal. exxx. 4 . 
But there is forgiveness zvitli thee> Exod. xxxiv. 7 . for¬ 
giving iniquity , and transgression , and sin; so con¬ 
cerning justification, Jam. ii. 21 . Abraham our father 
teas justified, and Rom. iv. 2 , 3. As God has declar¬ 
ed, that these had remission and justification, to what 
purpose then is this denied ? You will alledge, you 
have done so in a different sense : but let us now con¬ 
sider whether in a right and a good one. 

XXX. By remission of sins and justification you un¬ 
derstand absolution, on account of the payment being 
actually made, together with an entire discharge from 
the hand-writing ; such as certainly did not exist under 
the Old Testament. But I do not remember, tjiat any 
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has proved, that the term justification is used in that 
seme any where in scripture, to distinguish it from that 
absolution which the ancients enjoyed. For what is 
said Acts xiii. 39. By him all that believe are justified 
from all things, from ichich ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses, is not to the purpose. There it is 
shewn, we have the truth in the saving grace of Christ, 
of which they had only the shadow in the external cere¬ 
monies of the law of Moses. There is no opposition 
made in that text between the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, only between internal communion with Christ 
and the external ceremonies. But it is beyond all con¬ 
troversy, that believers, even under the Old Testament, 
were partakers thereof. We have the term, aphesis, 
remission, once in that sense, Ileb. x. 18. but once 
only, that I know of. In other respects aphesis is 
frequently asserted of the ancient fathers, as we shall 
presently shew. Seeing therefore the scripture fre¬ 
quently declares, that the ancient fathers enjoyed remis¬ 
sion of sins ; and either once, or but rarely ascribes're¬ 
mission with any annexed limitation to the New Testa, 
ment, contradistinguished from the Old ; it docs not 
appear consistent with Christian prudence, so often to 
deny a remission under the Old. It had been better, 
in order to prevent offence, to say plainly and distinct¬ 
ly, that such a mode or manner of remission did not 
obtain under the Old, as does now under the New Tes¬ 
tament. Nor can any plead in excuse such scripture- 
expressions, which say, that the Old Testament had 
not benefits in such abundance, as John vii. 39. for 
these expressions are not so common. And whoever 
in his discourses attempts to render scripture more in¬ 
telligible to the less experienced, ought not to frame his 
expressions, by what is both more rare and obscure, but 
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by the oidinary tenor of scripture, in order to throw a 
light on the more obscure passages and phrases. ' 

XXXI. In fine, we cannot approve his saying, that 
the hand-writing was not exacted of the fathers before 
the law of Moses. For sacrifices, and circumcision, 
which /y not of Moses, but of the fathers, John vii. 22. 
belong to the ordinances, and were types of Christ to 
come, and implied a confession of guilt which was not 
then expiated, but are abolished by the cross of Christ. 
And if they made no part of the hand-writing, is there 
any reason why they may not be observed under the 
X T ew Testament, at least in the manner in which they 
were observed before Moses ? The brethren make the 
state of the Israelitish church too servile, beyond the 
other periods, both the preceding and the following. 
But these things do not properly concern this contro¬ 
versy. 

XXXII. Many have also been offended, that Psal. 
xxxii. li. ciii. and the like, which exactly describe re- 
mission of sins and the justification of a sinner, should 
be thought to contain a prophecy concerning the New- 
Testament times, as if the psalmist, on that occasion, 
“ delighted himself in the anticipation of the joys of the 
New Testament times,” Sum . Theol. e. 69. § 24. and 
frequently elsewhere, especially in his commentaries on 
these psalms. These things seem very disagreeable, 
nor are they thought possible to proceed but from one, 
who denies that the fathers had remission of sin, toge¬ 
ther with that holy security of soul, which delights it¬ 
self in God. Yet it is not to be denied, that the breth¬ 
ren elsewhere loudly protest, that they ascribe to the 
ancient fathers that remission of sins, which begets a 
full assurance of hope concerning happiness, and a con¬ 
solation and a glorying even in death; And charity, 
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which thinketh no evil, obligeth us to believe, that they 
speak thus frqm the heart. However, I look upon 
that method of interpretation to be very indecent, where¬ 
by things of a doctrinal nature, which have no respect 
to the different oeconomy of times, are rashly transform¬ 
ed into prophecies concerning the New Testament. 
And I find nothing in those psalms, at least so far as 
they declare the grace of God in the remission of sins, 
which may not be applied to David, and to believers, 
his contemporaries. Nor does any thing occur in the 
New Testament, which authorises believers, of the last 
times to appropriate these things to themselves beyond 
others. Let us consider each of them. 

XXXIII. There is nothing in Psal. xxxii. that sa¬ 
vours of prophecy. The title shews it is * a doctrinal 
ode , containing the doctrine concerning the true hap¬ 
piness of a sinner, as common to every age ; and de¬ 
clares, that this consists in remission of sins. More¬ 
over, by his own example, he shews to whom that 
happiness belongs, and after what manner it may be 
obtained. This he proposes, ver. 5. for the imitation, 
of others, and press.es it ver. 8. and the following, in 
very strong terms. Who, but one blinded with preju¬ 
dice, can find a prophecy in all this ? And certainly, 
when David pronounces the person blessed, unto whom 
Jehovah imputetli not iniquity, Sic. I would fain know, 
whether he includes himself in that blessedness. If he 
does, it is no prophecy of the New Testament times, 
which is what I contend for. But if he excludes him¬ 
self from that happiness, he also excludes himself from 
the benefit of that justification, which is obtained by 
faith ; but Paul brings in this happiness of David, Rom. 
iv. G. to prove the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
shews that Abraham was made partaker of it : but this 

* A Psalm of David, Masc/iil; that is, giving instruction. 
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I imagine none of the brethren will sav. I would also 
fain know, what person speaks ver. 3,4. Is there here 
any kind of prosopopoeia representing to us a believer 
of the New Testament ? But what proof is there foe 
such a fiction ? what demonstration have we for it ? or 
does David himself speak ? Certainly, the title of the 
psalm leads us to this : and there is nothing in these 
> words, which are not true concerning David ; and 
which he does not elsewhere affirm of himself; see 
Psal. vi. 2, 3.' But if the prophet affirms of himself, 
what is there spoken of the grief and anxiety of a soul 
not yet sensible of God’s being reconciled, he certainly 
also speaks of himself, ver. 5. And thou forgivest the 
iniquity of my sin : for these words cannot be separat¬ 
ed from the foregoing. I entreat the pious reader to 
compare this commentary, by which such a plain psalm 
is turned to I know not what kind of drama, where, 
under the mask of David, quite different persons lie 
concealed, with the clear and savoury commentary of 
Calvin, and, if I am not mistaken, he will evidently 
see the mask fall off. 

NXXIV. Of the same nature is Psal. li. The in¬ 
scription and occasion of it there mentioned, prove, that 
it is so evidently applicable to David, that it is super¬ 
fluous to add a single word. The learned author him¬ 
self, in his commentaries, applies many things to Da¬ 
vid. And on the title of the psalm he expressly says, 
“ It is a prayer of David to God after his conversation 
with the prophet Nathan.” And on ver. 1. “ All are 
bound to have recourse to grace, and lay hold on that, 
and consequently, r vith David, to apply to themselves 
the grace of God.” Yv T hy then does he elsewhere wrest 
these things to the New Testament times ? Is it, be¬ 
cause ver.’7. he says, Sprinkle me zedth hyssops by 
which ceremony the atoning sacrifice of Christ was re- 
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presented ? But is r^pt that very expression more ap¬ 
plicable to a believer under the Old, than under the 
New Testament ? How could he more effectually ex¬ 
press the activity of the ancient faith, which takes a 
distant prospect of a Saviour to come through a thick 
cloud of ceremonies ? “ The man of God knew >" says 
Musculus, “ that the expiation of sin consists not in ce¬ 
remonial actions ; but is rather by the grace and Spirit 
of God in Christ to come.” Or is it because, ver. 18. 
he speaks of the sacrifices of righteousness, which were 
to be offered after the rebuilding of Jerusalem, or of 
the sacrifice of Christ, whereby he made the fullest sa¬ 
tisfaction to the justice of God ? But what can be in¬ 
ferred from this ? Could not believers of the Old Tes¬ 
tament sing praises for the benefits bestowed on them, 
and, at the same time, make mention of the future sa¬ 
tisfaction of Christ, in virtue of which they obtained 
those blessings ? And then why may we not, with Bu- 
cer and Musculus, understand by these sacrifices, those 
spiritual sacrifices, of \yhich Peter speaks, 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
and which are abundantly offered to God, when he 
does good to Zion, &c. that is, enriches his church with 
his spiritual grace, as well under the Old as under the 
New Testament ? Unless, with Calvin, Mollerus, Pis- 
cator, the Dutch commentators, and others, we had 
rather explain it of the legal sacrifices themselves, but 
offered in a proper manner according to the divine 
prescription, and by faith: which is still faither from 
the sentiment of Cocceius. 

XXXV. Psal. ciii. contains nothing, which regards 
only the New Testament times. And ver. 19. & 22. 
are to no purpose produced, as if they treated concern¬ 
ing the kingdom of liberty and grace, which was to 
extend through all the world. For it is hot certain, 
that these words are to be referred to the kingdom of 
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heaven under the New Testament. There is nothing , 
in them which may not be applied to the kingdom of 
God’s power or providence. “ It is plain,” says Mus- 
culus, “ these things are not spoken concerning the 
kingdom of grace, but of the kingdom of God’s power, 
authority, and dominion.” But was it not likewise 
true under the Old Testament, that Jehovah had pre¬ 
pared his throne in the heavens; and that his kingdom 
ruletii over all ? Was the state of the New Testament 
times represented to Micaiab, when he saw Jehovah 
sitting on .his throne, and all the host of heaven stand¬ 
ing by him ? 1 Kings xxii. 19. Did Nebuchadnezzar 
also prgphesy of the New Testament times, when he 
called God King of heaven, and ascribed to him an 
everlasting kingdom over all the inhabitants of the earth ? 
Dan. iv. 36, 37. Can it be said under the New Testa¬ 
ment alone. Bless the Lord all his -works ? But the 
psalmist, Psal. cxlviii. even under the Old Testament, 
invited every thine in heaven and in earth to that dutv. 

I omit other passages, lest, in a thing so plain, I should 
be charged with a too superstitious exactness. How¬ 
ever, I will not deny, that those things which are spo¬ 
ken concerning the kingdom of God’s power,wvhich 
extends itself over the whole earth, and concerning bis 
eminent majesty over all creatures, do illustriously shine 
forth in the kingdom of liberty and grace, as Modems 
lias likewise observed. But yet there is no reason to 
turn all this into a mere prophecy concerning the time 
to come. Well says Amyraldus in his preface to this 
psalm, “ There is nothing here, which can be properly 
typical, or which, by any mystical interpretation, can 
be referred to the fulness of time.” But should we 
grant, that the prophet, filled with the abundance of 
divine grace, was, from the sense thereof, moved to 
sing, towards the close of the psalm, concerning the 
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kingdom of liberty and grace ; does it therefore follow, 
that what he had before sung of the bounty of God to¬ 
wards hiinself, and of the pardon of all his sins, was 
not applicable to himself, but only to believers under 
the New Testament ? 

XXXVI. What has also perplexed some, is that la¬ 
boured distinction, and so often inculcated, of pare¬ 
sis, passing by, and aphesis, pardon, which is usu¬ 
ally pretended to be of extrordinary use in divinity. 
But they generally explain it thus: that paresis de¬ 
notes a passing over, a passing bp, a concealing, whence 
it conies, that God does not punish sins, nor has a pur¬ 
pose of exacting them of the sinner; nevertheless he 
does not declare, that satisfaction has been made, but 
on the contrary reserves to himself a power to call the 
sinner before him, that is, to remind him, that the debt 
is not yet cancelled, and to exact of himself the hand¬ 
writing, by which he may own, as bv the subscription 
of his own hand, that guilt is not yet abolished and ex¬ 
piated. This the scripture would call parienai, lo 
pass by, to which answers iiechjerosh, lo be silent, 
Psal. 1. 21. and Esth. vii. 4. They distinguish this pas¬ 
sing bp two ways.- 1. Before the law of Moses, when 
God was altogether silent, and sin not imputed, by ex¬ 
acting the hand-writing. 2. After the law, when God 
called the sinner before him, and demanded the hand¬ 
writing. But by aphesis, properly so called, they un¬ 
derstand that pardon of sin, by which God declares, 
that Christ has made satisfaction to his justice, and pro¬ 
nounces the meritorious cause of the right to life to be 
now actually in being, affirms sin to be blotted out, 
tears the hand-writing, and finally gives a discharge ; as 
if he should say, “ I have received, 1 will not give in 
pledge.” All this we find in dcfeed. § 339. Sum. The ok 
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c li. § 11 . Animadvcrs. ad qiuest. 83. quccst. 68. ad Rom. 
iii. § 72. More Nebo. p. 65. &c. 

XXXVII. On this I observe, that in the main there 
can be no controversy, if it be allowed, that the guilt 
of sin did not lie upon believers, in such a manner, that 
they, on supposition of Christ’s suretiship, should be 
forced to bear the punishment of it in their own person. 
So far, indeed, they were obliged to remember, 1. 
That, according to the law, they are debtors. 2. 
Though, on account of the covenant engagement of 
the Messiah, they are absolved from the penalty, yet 
as that engagement was not yet actually fulfilled, so far 
their guilt was not yet expiated ; but that it continues 
to lie on him, who was still their Surety, from whom 
it will demand sufferings and death ; and as they them¬ 
selves, by the decree of election, are one mystical body 
with the Surety, so far it lies upon them, to give satis¬ 
faction, not in their own person, but by the Surety. 
Just as the catechism speaks : “ We are to make pay¬ 
ment by another .” If, as I apprehend, this be what 
the brethren meant, none will dissent from them. But 
then their boasting of the extraordinary usefulness of 
their distinction will appear groundless ; since they say 
nothing, but what all orthodox divines either have said, 
or would say. 

XXXVIII. Moreover, that distinction cannot be 
proved, from the terms paresis and aphesis. For it 
is certain, that aphesis is ascribed to believers before 
the actual expiation of sin, Lev. v. 10. kai aphe- 
thesetai auto, and it shall be forgiven him, and so 
in other places. Afid lest any should cavil, that this is 
meant of a typical forgiveness (which yet was ihe sym¬ 
bol of tlic true, and to which the august term, aphe¬ 
sis, seems less applicable than to that real forgiveness 
the ancients enjoyed) 1 add from Psal. lxxxv. 2. aphe- 
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kas tas an o mi as to lao sou. Thou hast forgiven 
the iniquity of thy people. I deny not, that this psalm 
was to be sung by the Israelites, when they were to be 
converted to Christ the Lord ; but I think, it cannot be 
proved, that it was not sung by believers, when they 
returned from the Babylonish captivity, with an appli¬ 
cation to their condition at that time. To omit other 
considerations, it is beyond all exception, that Christ, 
before his satisfaction, bestowed his athesis, forgive¬ 
ness, on some, Matth. ix. 2. apheontai soi kai 
iiamartiai sou, Thy sins be forgiven thee. In like 
manner, Luke vii. 47. 

XXXIX. But we have not yet seen it proved, that 
paresis signifies passing by, concealing, silence. Bu- 
daius, indeed, in Comment, ling. Grate, p. 286. shews, 
that par i ena i is sometimes to pass over ; but that is 
in a quite different sense, tor he quotes a passage from 
Xenophon, lib.iv. Hellen. eipon auto medena pa- 
rienai e is akropolin, “ commanding him not to 
pass or send over any into-the citadel.’' Moreover, he 
says, that parienai, is to indulge, to promise, to for¬ 
give : and Hesychius speaks to the same purpose. Pa- 
riemi is sunckoro, yield, aphiemi, remit: and he 
explains paresis by aphesis, remission, sun cho¬ 
res is, concession, pardon. So far are these words 
from being distinguished, that the one may be explain¬ 
ed by the other. I am aware, that a certain author 
says, that “ the authority of Hesychius does not move 
him, because he had before his eyes this passage of 
Paul, and explained it from the subject-matter itself, 
on which Paul is Speaking.” Mar. Kebo. p. 29. But 
neither do I imagine, the celebrated person would have 
us to be moved by his own authority. Hesychius is no 
contemptible author. Let us hear, the judgment of 
Pan. Heinsius, Aristarch. Sac. p. 9. edit. Svo. “ In 
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Hcsychius is contained not only the learning of all 
Greece, but also of ihe east.” p. 14. “ A grammarian 

of surprising and profound learning.” /;. 18. “A 
grammarian, who is an abyss of the ancient erudition.” 
p. 116. • “ Hesychius is no mean author, whose glos¬ 
ses are, certainly for the most part, adapted to explain 
the Greek authors, and especially the Septuagint.” 
And if Hesychius had this passage of Paul before his 
eyes, and explained it from the subject-matter, and 
from his acquaintance with a language, which was his 
mother-tongue, certainly he has not explained it amiss. 

XL. The learned author-, indeed says, that parie- 
n ai, answers to hech^rosh, to be silent ; but does 
not prove it. He quotes Esth. vii. 4. but parienai 
is not there, in the copies I have. That of Walton and 
the London in 8vo. an. 1653 have parekousa. How¬ 
ever, that I may not conceal any thing, I have been 
made to understand, that it is in another copy. But 
suppose it was in them all, what is it to the purpose ? 
For I had been silent , does not there signify, I had pas¬ 
sed over that injury unpunished, but I had in silence 
submitted myself to that indignity, nor troubled the 
king with any petition of mine. By which our pare¬ 
sis gains nothing. And then also when God, Psal. I. 
21. says to the wicked. These things hast thou done, and 
I kept silence, which the Septuagint translate taut a, 
epoiesas, kaiesigesa; there is no such thing in¬ 
tended by that term, like that paresis, remission, 
which Paul describes, and the brethren insist upon. 
For that is the absolution of believers from the penalty, 
on account of Christ’s suretiship. But this silence is 
the deferring the punishment of the wicked, in order to 
compensate its slowness by its severity ; things widely 
different. I cannot conceive, with what judgment the 
Vol. III. L 1 
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celebrated author quotes these things here, in which 
though even the word paresis was to be found, yet 
certainly not the thing itself, which he would have sig¬ 
nified by that term. 

XLI. The learned author should have also more ful¬ 
ly explained, in what manner God kept silence in for¬ 
mer times. For he did not keep silence with respect to 
sin, when he demanded the hand-writing of the sinner, 
and charged him with guilt not yet expiated, which, 
according to this famous author, was done by the law 
of Moses ; but, as I think, by the first institution of sa¬ 
crifices ; and if these were types of Christ’s sacrifice, as 
doubtless they were, they at the same time signified, 
that the true expiatory sacrifice was not yet offered. 
Neither did God keep silence as to pardon, but proclaim¬ 
ed the testament of grace, whereby he assured believ¬ 
ers, that, on account of the Messiah’s covenant-en¬ 
gagement, he would never require them to pay a ran¬ 
som for their own sins. What is then that important 
silence, on account of which that act of God towards 
the ancients may be called paresis ? 

XLII. We conclude, that the distinction of pare¬ 
sis and aphesis, so much commended, is not of that 
importance, as, on that account, to set on fire the aca¬ 
demical chair, the pulpit, and the press now, for so 
many years past, and the giddy vulgar rent into factions 
thereby. Since it cannot be denied, that the remission 
which the fathers enjoyed, may, from the practice of 
the Greek language, be called, and was actually cal¬ 
led by Greek authors aphesis: and no passage can 
be produced, where it is called paresis, in the sense 
now forced upon us. 

XLIII. But the illustration given by the excellent 
James Altingius, merits our regard ; who, Hcptad. 2. 
dissert. 2. § 92. seq. speaks almost to the following pur- 
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pose : Three things are required to a full and perfect 
aphesis, forgiveness ; namely, the taking atcay, the 
transferring, and the expiating of sin. The taking away 
of sin is that act, whereby the guilt is removed from the-' 
offender ; that though he has sinned, yet he is not un¬ 
der the obligation to punishment. This is pointed out 
by the term nose, when it signifies to remove, and take 
aivay, Exod. xxxiv. 7. Psal. xcix. 8. St xxxii. 5. & 
Ixxxv. 2. & xxv. 18. The transferring of sin is that 
act, whereby the guilt, which is removed from the of-- 
fender, is transferred to the surety, that he may be 
obliged to answer for it : as was done in the case of a 
sacrifice, by the imposition of hands, which then bore 
and carried the guilt. This, he thinks, was pointed 
out by the word h/ENg;ebir, he caused to pass, he 
transferred, 2 Sam. xii. 13. when David said, I have 
sinned, or I am guilty, against the Lord : Nathan an¬ 
swers, Jehovah also hteng ^ bir , hath put away (caus¬ 
ed to pass) thy sin, guilt, thou shall not die. And the 
angel, the Lord, Zech. iii. 4. says, Behold, I have caus¬ 
ed thine iniquity to pass from thee. Which words as¬ 
cribe this transferring to God, as the Creditor, and to 
Christ, as the Suiety. But it is also what the debtor 
may claim : whence David prays for it, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
10. And now, I beseech thee, O Lord, take away (cause 
to pass) the iniquity of thy servant. And Solomon, Eccl. 
xi. 10. because we must give an account of all our ac¬ 
tions to God at the last judgment, enjoins us to put away 
(cause to pass) evilfrom thy flesh. Which cannot other¬ 
wise be done (as the evil done can on no account be 
undone) than by transferring or transporting sin. And 
he imagines, that this transferring is what the apostle 
calls paresis, remission. The expiation of sin is that 
act, by which the guilt, removed from the offender, and 
transferred to the Surety, is expiated by him who bears 
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all the punishment, to which the sinner was bound, so 
that divine justice shall have nothing more to demand, 
much less to inflict. This is expressed by the word 
caphar, to expiate, to cover with the blood of pay¬ 
ment, that the writing of sin may be cancelled, and no 
longer appear. This last act is at length followed by a 
complete a the sis, remission, which absolutely dis¬ 
charges from every demand, either upon the debtor, or 
the Surety : so that, after this, there is no further any 
occasion for a sacrifice for sin, Heb. x. 1 8. all remem¬ 
brance of it being entirely effaced, ver. 3. compared 
with ver. 17. Having thus explained these things, the 
very learned author proceeds as follows: Under the Old 
Testament, believers were without this last degree of 
expiation, because the time appointed was not yet come, 
and consequently the aphesis, forgiveness, which fol¬ 
lows upon it. Their sins were not expiated, and the 
hand-writing remained in its full force uncancelled, as 
also the remembrance of transgression was often repeat¬ 
ed, &c. All which were at length abolished by the 

death, cross, and the blood of Christ’s cross. But yet 
these believers were not without the two former de¬ 
grees, of taking away and transferring ; which are ele¬ 
gantly joined together by Job, chap. vii. 20, 21. I have 
sinned, what shall I do unto thee, 0 thou preserver of 
men ? Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, so 
that I am a burden to myself ? and why dost thou not 
pardon (take away) my transgression, and lake aivay 
(cause to pass) mine iniquity ? Take away from me the 
guilt, under the weight of which I shall otherwise faint 
and sink ; and transfer it to another, who is able to bear 
it; namely, the Surety; seeing by all means satisfac¬ 
tion must be made. The very learned author prose¬ 
cutes this subject at further length, which none will re¬ 
pent their having perused. And indeed I always look- 
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ed upon the subject thus explained to be true and sound 
doctrine, which I likewise publicly testified. My only 
scruple was, whether this clear and explicit doctrine 
relating to the transferring of sin to the score of the 
Messiah, could agree with the simplicity of the Old 
Testament, and was generally thus known to the an¬ 
cient believers ; and likewise whether it could be so¬ 
lidly proved by the word hj£ng;ebir. Should any 
think me too scrupulous in hesitating about this, I am 
not now inclined obstinately to contradict him ; but 
have I, on that account, deserved so unkind treatment 
at the hands of the learned author, as may be seen Hep- 
tad. 3. dissert. 4. § 27. and Hcptad. 4. dissert. 3. § 14 ? 
I am indeed, sorry, that such resentment dwells in hea¬ 
venly breasts ; however, I think, that I must take care 
lest either the passions of others, or my own, should at 
anv time cloud my mind in the discernment of truth. 
Sacred candour ! descend, and gently glide into our 
soul, that, with the .greatest cheerfulness, we may re¬ 
ceive what is well said, even from those who are dis¬ 
pleased with us; and with equal readiness disclaim 
what we ourselves may have less accurately advanced. 

XL1V. Fifthly , We dare not deny, that adoption , in 
a certain respect and in some degree of eminence, may 
be accounted a blessing of the New Testament; so far, 
namely, as it imports that condition, not whereby be¬ 
lievers are distinguished from the children of the devil 
and of wrath, and constituted heirs of divine grace and 
glory (which is a dignity common to all believers in all 
ages) but whereby believers of the New Testament are 
preferred to children, who differ not much from ser¬ 
vants. In which sense the apostle ascribes adoption 
eminently to the fulness of time, Gal. iv. 4.—7. Where 
Calvin comments thus on vcr. 3. u For even the fathers 
under the Old Testament were assured of their adop- 
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tion 3 but did not then so fully enjoy their privilege* 
Here therefore adoption is taken, just as redemption, 
Rom. vim 23. for possession itself. For as, at the last 
day, we shall enjoy the fruit of our redemption ; so now 
we enjoy the fruit of adoption, of which the holy fa¬ 
thers, before the coming of Christ, were not partakers.” 
And on ver. 7. Wherefore thou art no more a servant, 
hut a son : that is, in the Christian church there is no 
longer any state of servitude, but the condition of sons.” 
He again therefore speaks of the difference between 
the Old and New Testament. f< Even the ancients 
were the sons of God, and heirs through Christ: but 
we in a quite different manner , because we have Christ 
present, and therefore enjoy his benefits.” Consult 
what we have more largely explained, book iii. chap. 
10 . And, if I mistake not, this is the very meaning of 
the brethren, in commenting on Gal. iv. § 56. “ Let it 
only be observed, that adoption is not said to be so pe¬ 
culiar to the New Testament, as if the Old was entire¬ 
ly destitute of it. For the apostle presupposes, that 
even those that were in bondage under the elements of 
the world, were heirs. 

XLV. But what is said elsewhere, de food, § 352. is 
very harsh : “ Though the saints under the Old Testa¬ 
ment received the sanctifying Spirit, yet he did not 
work in them that affection, which was either worthy 
of God, as a Father, or of them, as children ; but there 
was in them a Spirit of bondage to fear. On the con¬ 
trary, tl|ey who are under the New Testament, do, int- 
mediately upon believing, receive the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, Gal. iii. 14. that is, the Spirit of sons, 
which was promised, and whose it is to cry, Abba, 
Father , Rom. viii. 15.” 

XLVI. On which I observe, 1. It is supposed with¬ 
out proof, that the Spirit of bondage was peculiar to 
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the Old Testament. For even under the New, those 
effects of the Spirit are observable, which are to be re¬ 
ferred to fear and to bondage. Even at this day, it en¬ 
genders terror in the elect, because they look upon 
themselves to be in very bad condition, while they live 
in sin, nor can possibly be otherwise, till by a true faith 
they are reconciled to God, Luke xv. 17. Moreover, 
by this terror it drives them to lay hold on the fortress 
of salvation in Christ, 2 Cor. v. 11. By the same terror 
also it restrains them from sin, and extinguishes the de¬ 
sire of sinning in them. In fine, it very otten redoubles 
this terror, racking their conscience with anguish and 
pain, and leading them in a way, just bv the brink of 
hell, in which rarely with joy and exultation, generally 
with a'kind of anxiety of a trembling heart, yet in sin¬ 
cerity, they can serve God. Just as at this day those 
whose office it is familiarly to enquire into their state, 
find believers very often affected. It cannot be denied, 
that in all these there is fear; nay, that there is some¬ 
thing which proceeds from bondage, and is, in some 
measure, different from that ingenuous performance of 
duty, which only arises from the cheerfdlness of a heart 
actuated by love. Why then may not the Spirit who 
works these things even under the New Testament, be 
called the Spirit of bondage to fear ? 

XLVII. 2. It is also falsely asserted, that those af¬ 
fections which the Spirit of bondage formerly wrought 
in the saints, were unworthy of God as a Father, and 
of the saints as children. For as those affections were 
holy, and the effects of the sanctifying Spirit, whom 
God bestows upon none but his own children, nay, as 
they were most certain signs of their adoption, and ot 
their right to the inheritance, it is to entertain unworthy 
thoughts of God their Father, and of his children, to 
account them unworthy of both. True indeed it is. 
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that, in those affections of the saints, there was a kind 
of relation, like that of servants to a master ; yet that 
by no means destroyed, but only in some measure mo¬ 
dified, the relation of sons to a Father; as even at this 
day God is held forth to us under both these relations. 

XLVIII. 3. The sanctifying Spirit, absolutely. as 
sanctifying, which was in the ancient believets, ought 
to be distinguished from the Spirit of bondage, as it 
precisely begets fear. Though therefore the affections 
produced by the Spirit of bondage, as such were incon¬ 
sistent with the most free condition of sons of God ; yet 
the effects of the . sanctifying Spirit, in all the elect, are 
a sincere love to God, and obedience arising from that 
love, with a complacency and delight in his command¬ 
ments ; now, can there be any reason, why- these may 
not be declared highly worthy of the saints, as sons of 
God ? 

XLIX. 4. It is contrary to all reason to say, that 
the ancients had not the Spirit of sons, whereby they 
cried, Abba, Father. For this Spirit is not so contrary 
to the Spirit of bondage, as if it was not possible for 
both to reside together. The contrary to which we 
have proved already, book iii. c. xi. § 9. As this Spirit, 
therefore, is always operative suitable to its condition ; 
so it wrought those affections even in the believers of 
the Old Testament, which were worthy of God, as a 
Father, and likewise taught them to cry. My Father , 
Job xxxiv. 36. Is. Ixiii. 16. 

L. Sixthly, It is not consistent with that divine grace, 
which was bestowed even on the ancients, to deny, that 
they had peace of conscience. On which head we find 
written, on Ileb. x. § 15. as follows: “Conscience 
cannot be easy, before a man is expiated by a sacrifice 
(with and by which we ought to approach unto God) 
and knows, that in confidence of that sacrifice he ap- 
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proachcs to God. For it is by this that the conscience 
is at last calmed and perfected. And till then a man 
must of necessity have a conscience, both accusing 
him before God, and separating from all communion 
with him.” 

LI. And yet the same person, who speaks thus, 
openly protests, that he by no means deprives the an¬ 
cient believers of their assurance of hope, and the joy 
of a conscience that gloried in God. For he thus speaks 
elsewhere, on Psal. li. § 15. “ This is the wisdom of 

God, that he suffers not sinful man to perish, and for that 
purpose, he gives the sinner a testimony of his righte¬ 
ousness, and the assurance of the hope concerning eter¬ 
nal happiness : so as with an uninterrupted joy to bear 
all crosses and afflictions, and glorify God,- and give 
him thanks, in life and in death.—-This wisdom of God, 
as Nathan had notified to him (David) by the word, so 
God had sealed it to him in his very inmost soul.” 

LII. These, indeed, are things very difficult, if at 
all possible to be reconciled. For where there is a con¬ 
science of sin, accusing man before God, and separat¬ 
ing from all communion with him, how, in that case, 
can there be a testimony of righteousness given the sin¬ 
ner by God ? Again, where there is the assurance of 
hope concerning eternal happiness and an uninterrupt¬ 
ed joy, what can there be wanting in that case to a 
calmed and perfected conscience ? But let us explain, 
what we are to determine concerning the former asser¬ 
tion. 

LII[. 1. The scripture no where says, that the an¬ 
cient believers had not peace of conscience ; but on the 
contrary, that, from an assurance of the favor of God 
towards them, they slept secure, Psal. iii. 5 ; that, with 
full assurance of faith, they gloried in their present 
Vot. III. M m 
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grace, Psah xv. 3. and with the same assurance of hope 
expected future glory, Ps. xvii*. 15. 2. Nor does it any 

where say, that believers under the Old Testament had 
the conscience of sin, accusing them before God, and 
separating from all communion with him ; but, on the- 
contrary, that conscience bore them witness, that sin 
was forgiven, Psal. xxxii. 5. and Psal. ciii. 3, 10, 12. 
And how could sin accuse them before God, and sepa¬ 
rate from his communion, seeing it was charged to the 
Surety,' and was to be exacted of him ? 3. The same 
scripture testifies, that ‘believers under the Old Testa¬ 
ment acted what the redeemed act, and gloried and re¬ 
joiced in God : Psal. cxvi. 7, 8. Return.unto thy rest y 
O my soaly for Jehovah hath dealt bountifully zcith thee. 
Thou hast delivered my soul from death , mine eyes from 
tears , and my feet from filling. 

LIV. Heb. x. 1. is here misapplied : for the apostle 
does not there deny, that the ancient believers had a 
conscience perfected ; only denies, that there was per¬ 
fection from the law, which had but the shadow of 
good things to come ; denies, that the sacrifices, which 
were offered year by year continually, could make the 
comers thereunto perfect, that is, as Pareus says well, 
“ sanctify and save But what the law could 

not, the grace of the Surety, of which they were par¬ 
takers, both could and actually did effect. 5. The 
conscience of sin, of which ver. 2. is not of sin as ac¬ 
cusing before God, and excluding from all communion 
with him (for the suretiship of Christ apprehended by 
faith, was a bar to sin ? s effecting that) but it is a con¬ 
science of sin, as not yet actually expiated, and which 
were not to be expiated by the sacrifices of beasts. 
These were therefore repeated, that believers might 
testify, that they only used them as symbols, which 
God appointed, but did not expect to Cjbtain remission 
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but from the suretiship and future sacrifice of the Mes¬ 
siah. 

LY. 6. Believers under the Old Testament had not 
indeed, that calm or peace of conscience, which arises 
from the ransom being fully paid by the Surety, nor 
such a discharge as by the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead. Yet they had in Christ’s suretiship-engage- 
ment, truly and fully, what was sufficient to calm the 
conscience ; for by that they might be assured, all their 
sins were blotted out of their account, and laid to the 
charge of Christ, who had also taken them upon him¬ 
self, and made himself a debtor to undergo the punish¬ 
ment of them ; and indeed, in such a manner, that they 
should never afterwards be charged to believers, nor 
God ever “ have any will to punish their sins in their 
own persons,” as the learned author speaks. Sum. Theol. 
c. 35. And why were not these things sufficient to 
produce a like composure of mind, nay, and a tran¬ 
quillity almost equal to that which arises from the ran¬ 
som actually paid r For believers are as much exempt¬ 
ed from all obligation to personal satisfaction, whether 
the ransom was to be paid, or was actually paid by the 
Surety. * 

LVI. Seventhly, It seems likewise to tend to under¬ 
value the Old Testament church, that it is said to have 
been, in an especial manner, subject to the dominion 
of angels. Concerning this, he says on Heb. ii. § 39. 
“ The former world, that is, the people of the land of 
Canaan, was subject to angels, being subject to the 
word spoken by angels, and to the dispositions and ap¬ 
pointments of angels, as well the heavenly, as those 
that sat in Moses’s seat, and who, in like manner, are 
called gods. For the heavenly angels, who assisted at 
the promulgation of the law, were the avengers or de¬ 
fenders thereof, as they were the guardians of the au- 
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thority of the elders.” Here'then they present us with 
two sorts of angels ; the heavenly, who are spirits ; the 
earthly, who are men sitting in the seat of Moses. 
The people of Canaan is said to be subject to both ; to 
the heavenly, 1. As the law was published by them. 
2. As they were constituted the avengers or defenders 
of the law. 3. As the guardians of the authority of the 
elders. ( To the earthly ; as the people was obliged to 
’’Apply to them, to seek the testimony and the law, and 
to obey them, just as if God himself in person had pub¬ 
lished his commands with an audible voice. And on 
account of this dominion, both the earthly and the hea¬ 
venly angels were called gods. 

lvh. i answer, the source’of this error is a misin¬ 
terpretation of what the apostle says, Heb. ii. 5. Where, 
indeed, it is denied, that this habitable world is put in 
subjection unto angels ; but this is nowise asserted of 
the former. And from the denial of the one, the affir¬ 
mation of the other cannot be concluded. The apos¬ 
tle’s whole discourse is with a view, to gain the great¬ 
est authority to the doctrine of Christ. Tor this pur¬ 
pose, he had, in the foregoing chapter, described in 
ilaagnificent encomiums the excellence of his person : 
he then established the great pre-eminence of the gos¬ 
pel above the law. And now he urges, that Christ 
was to be obeyed, because the Father had given him 
the government of the whole world, which is an honor 
not at all conferred on angels. He speaks of the world 
to come, not in contradistinction to the past, as if an¬ 
gels exercised dominion in that, as Christ does in this : 
but because it is a part of Christ’s exaltation, to be ap¬ 
pointed Lord of that world by God, a world far more 
excellent than the past. This then is the apostle’s rea¬ 
soning. We are, with the greatest reverence, to attend 
to the word of Christ, because he is appointed Lord of 
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the whole world ; and indeed, especially at that time, 
wherein the state of all tilings, and particularly of the 
church, is the most perfect : but no angel had ever 
such an honor conferred upon him. ITow do you tor¬ 
ture the word, when you extort the subjection of the 
ancient church unto angels from this text ? 

LVIII. 2. The law published by angels, was the de¬ 
calogue ; which we are bound to own as the rule of 
our obedience, equally with the Israelites. Are we, 
then also on that account subjected to angels ? 3. The 

part which the angels acted, in promulgating the law, 
was purely ministerial, and therefore implies no domin¬ 
ion : John was not therefore subject to an angel, be¬ 
cause the apocalypse was sent and signified to him by 
an angel, Rev. i. i. 4. I cannot see, how it can be 
proved, that the avenging the law was enjoined upon 
angels under the Old Testament by any special com¬ 
mand, which is revoked under the New. And the 
brethren themselves will not deny, that the words, Psal. 
xxxv. 5, (>. belong even to the times of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and to the enemies of Christ. The punishment 
of rebels, the chastisement of the miscarriages of the 
righteous, the defence of those under unjust oppression, 
argue indeed the ministry, not the empire of angels. 
And what peculiar has the Old Testament, in this re¬ 
spect, to which the New cannot shew the like ? For 
here also the apostle, 1 Cor. xi. 10. 1 Tim. v. 21. urges 
the observance of decency \n the church, because of 
the presence of the angels. But it is worth while to 
hear Cocceius himself commenting to this purpose on 
John i. 5*2. “ Moreover, that angels were present with 
the Christian church, appears from the preservation, en¬ 
largement, and purging of the Christian church, and 
from the astonishing protection of those that came out 
of Babylon,” And a little after : “ As he subjects our 
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members to our will, and inspired us with a good will •, 
so he also makes his will known to his angels, and 
sanctifies their will ; and if there be any thing that re¬ 
gards the good of man, he inclines them to it. Thus, 
while he reigns in the church, he reigns in the angels; 
and the same Spirit is in the angels, which is in the 
church ; as in the vision of Ezekiel, the same Spirit was 
in the wheels, which was in the living creatures, Ezek. 
i. 20.”. Let us add what he says in Disput . ad Matth . 
xxiv. thes. 38. “ The angels assist the preaching of the 
gospel, no less than they were solicitous, that the law 
should be observed for the determined time.” 5. I 
know not on what ground it is so confidently asserted, 
that angels were formerly, in a peculiar manner, guar¬ 
dians of the authority of the elders ; unless perhaps on 
that general one, that God usually employed them, to 
keep up the order he had established upon earth ; but 
they cease not to do this under the New Testament. 6. 
They are called gods, because of the excellency of their 
nature and office, and of the image of God in that re¬ 
spect : not because of any empire they had over the 
people of God, of which they are now deprived : for 
Paul, in his time, called them thrones , dominions , prin¬ 
cipalities, and pouters. Col. i. 16. 

LIX. 7. Tis scarce needful to mention any thing 
about men sitting in the seat of Moses, who are called 
earthly angels. For who will deny, that in the com¬ 
monwealth of Israel, which was a royal priesthood, God 
appointed a magistracy, that was both civil and eccle¬ 
siastical, with proper authority, in order to see to the 
due observance of his law ? And I shall easily grant, 
that this magistracy received authority, to deal some¬ 
what more severely with the church, while she was an 
infant heir, under tutors and guardians, than can now 
well suit with an advanced age, and days of greater li- 
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bcrty. But I don’t see, who can prove, that the apos¬ 
tle, in the quoted passage to the Hebrews, treats of 
them under the* name of angels ; especially as in the 
whole of this discourse he constantly means, by angels, 
those ministering spirits, whom God commands to be 
ready to serve his beloved people. Hob. i. 14. And 
then even the New Testament church hath its angels, 
of which in die Revelation. Shall we also affirm, that 
therefore it is -subject to angels ? 8. and lastly,. The 

name gods is common to any civil magistrate, who dis¬ 
penses justice in God’s name, even in pecuniary causes ; 
as appears from Exod. xxi. 6. and xxii. 28. Deut. xix. 
7. That notion therefore, about the church of the Old 
Testament being in a peculiar manner subject to an¬ 
gels, falls to the ground. 

LX. Eighthly , It also deserves our inquiry, whether 
we are to reckon the continual fear of temporal death, 
to which believers of that time were all their life sub¬ 
ject, among the defects of the Old Testament ? Con¬ 
cerning this fear the brethren argue to'this purpose.. 
They distinguish between a good and an evil fear of 
death. This last is attended with a horror and hatred 
of the holiness of God, proceeding from an evil con¬ 
science, in every unregenerate sinner, who knows and 
reflects, that God is judge. The former again is* two¬ 
fold : either common or peculiar in the saints under the 
Old Testament : common in all those that account this 
life, and freedom from misery, to bg an extraordinary 
gift of God, and which may be profitable both to them¬ 
selves and otliers. This fear is not unbecoming the 
pious, nor renders them miserable. That which in an 
especial manner belonged .to the Israelites, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the land of Canaan, arose from causes, which 
were peculiar to them ; namely, J. From an* affection 
for the land of Canaan, which was given them, with a 
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promise of long life therein, as a pledge of the heavenly 
inheritance. And therefore it was necessary, that be¬ 
lievers should desire to enjoy that pledge. 2. From .a 
desire and hope of seeing, in due time, the Saviour in 
that land. 3. From the bondage to the elements of 
the world, to which they were tied down by that law, 
that if on set purpose they neglected it, they became, 
as transgressors of the law, obnoxious to temporal and 
eternal punishments; but if, through infirmity or 
thoughtlessness, they acted against the ordinances, they 
had reason to apprehend immediate death to be inflict¬ 
ed upon them by the hand of God : terrible examples 
of which were sometimes set before their eyes. This 
fear was good, proceeding from the love of a good con¬ 
science and of the grace of God ; and made them, with 
diligence and care, perform the service of the ceremo¬ 
nies : for the godly had this all their life long. But 
they were delivered from it by the death of Christ. 
And this Paul is thought to have declared, Ileb. ii. 15. 
This is the sum of what is almost every where repeated, 
and more summarily explained, Animadv. ad quasi. de 
V. et N. T. quasi. 31. v 

LXI. For my own part, I will not disown, that there 
was something in the rigour of the Mosaic polity, that 
had a tendency to make them afraid of some dreadful 
death : Heb. x. 28. lie that despised. Moses' la:o, died 
without mercy, under tzco or three witnesses. God him¬ 
self commanded, that such as these should be punish¬ 
ed with death. Lev. xxiv. 16. Numb, xv, 34. and 
sometimes made examples of those, who had not very 
c arefully observed some circumstantials, by a death al¬ 
together extraordinary, Lev. x. 2. 1 Sam. vi. 20. 2 Sam. 
vi. 7.—9. This, especially if it was just before them, 
dr had-fcitely happened, could not but strike a terror, 
and excite’the righteous to take diligent heed, lest they 
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should split on that rock. But it is not probable, that 
they who walked in a good conscience before God, and 
knew they had to do with a most merciful Father, were 
tormented, all their life, with the continual dread of 
death : for examples of such rigour were rare ; but in¬ 
stances of paternal indulgence common and conspicu¬ 
ous before their eyes. 

LXII. True it is, long life in the land of Canaan 
was a pledge of eternal life -'111 heaven ; and it was ne¬ 
cessary to love this pledge, as it pleased God to grant 
the enjoyment of it. But I cannot conceive, how the 
taking away of the external and perishing pledge was 
to be so much dreaded, when they were to obtain an 
eternal good in its room, of which they had only an 
earnest in the pledge ; since the godly were assured of 
receiving the heavenly inheritance, immediately upon, 
and even by death. For the exchange of the typical 
for the true and heavenly inheritance is not to be dread¬ 
ed, but rather to be desired and longed for. 

• LXIII. Pious persons under the Old Testament, 
who deprecated an untimely death, are not said to have 
done so from any fond love to the earthly pledge, but 
from a desire of glorifying God among the living, Psal. 
vi. 4, 5. Is. xxxviii. 18, 19. This exercise of piety 
made the psalmist's life agreeable, and truly worthy of 
the name of life, Psal. xviii. 17. And then they were 
public persons, who were fond of a longer lease of 
life, not so much out of a regard to themselves, as to 
the kingdom and church, whose advantages they watch¬ 
ed over. However, it is not to be doubted, but all the 
saints, whenever they considered themselves separate¬ 
ly, and compared the imperfections of this life with the 
perfections ot the future, desired to be dissolved, and 
be with God in glory. For this was then to them, as 
it is now to us, far better. 

Vol. Ill X a V 


LXIV. The people of Israel, in general, had hopes 
of seeing Christ in their own land ; but this was not 
the case of every individual. Nor was it lawful for those 
who lived in Canaan many ages before the coming of 
the Messiah, to expect such a longterm of life, as to 
hope to see Christ’s day ; nor be struck with horror at 
the thoughts of a death, that perhaps might cut off all 
those hopes. Those who were actuated by a higher 
Spirit, had more exalted apprehensions than the vulgar, 
longed, indeed, to see those things, which the disciples 
saw, Matth. xiii. 17. searched diligently what, or what 
manner of time, the prophetic Spirit, which foretold 
those things, should happen, 1 Pet. i. 11. But I know 
not from whence the brethren could have learned, that 
every one in particular, whom they make subject to 
the fear of death, or that the generality of believers 
without distinction, expected perhaps, in their time, 
the coming of Christ, and hence arose their horror of 
death. Peter speaks the contrary, ver. 12. that it wait 
revealed unto them, that not unto themselves , but unto 
us they did minister those things. Can the brethren 
then mention so much as a single instance of any, who, 
on that account, is said to have been afraid of death ? 

LXV. These hypotheses are groundlessly built on 
the saying of Paul, Heb. ii. 15. where the fruit of 
Christ’s death is said to be the delivering them, who 
through fear of death were all their life-time subject to 
bondage. For, 1. What reason can persuade, nay ad¬ 
mit, th&t the fruit of that death, for undergoing which 
it was necessary Christ should become man, should be 
restrained to the Jews alone, the inhabitants of Ca¬ 
naan ? For the benefit of Christ’s death belongs to all 
the elect from the beginning to the end of the world ; 
and the apostle is here treating of all those that are 
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sanctified by Christ, whom Christ calls his brethren, and 
the children given him by the Father. 

LXVI. 2. It is without proof inferred, that those 
here described are considered as believers already ; 
since it is more suitable to imagine, that the most mi¬ 
serable state of the elect is here delineated while they 
were themselves out of Christ. For during all that 
time they must needs be tormented in a fearful manner 
with the dread of death, whenever they think of God 
as a judge : and unless the death of Christ had inter¬ 
vened, that dread would continue upon them all their 
life long. 

LXVII. 3. We are here by bondage under no ne¬ 
cessity to understand bondage to the elements of the 
world ; for as the apostle a little before had said, that 
the devil is destroyed by the death of Christ, what is 
more natural than to explain, what he now speaks of 
bondage, concerning that wretched condition of men, 
when under the tyranny of the devil ? And surely it is 
a much greater blessing to be delivered from the bond¬ 
age of the devil, than from that to the elements of the 
world ; and as both is a fruit of Christ’s death, why 
shall we restrict the apostle’s meaning to the least, and 
exclude the greatest ? Besides, there is no such differ¬ 
ence between the fear of death, and the bondage of the 
devil, as to make it improbable for them to be joined 
together in the same discourse ; for the one is cherish¬ 
ed by the other : the bondage of the devil begets the 
fear of death ; and the fear of death, in an unsanctified 
conscience, heightens the hatred of God, and conse¬ 
quently the bondage of sin and the devil. 

LXVIII. 4. The term death is most unreasonably 
restricted to temporal death. The apostle argues in 
this manner : It was necessary for Christ to become 
man, because be was to die. He was to die, I. That* 
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by his death, he might destroy the devil, who had the 
power of death. 2. That he might deliver his people 
.from death itself, and from the fear of it. What can 
be more plain, than that the whole of that death is here 
meant, over which the devil has power, both temporal 
and eternal, especially the last ? The fear of temporal 
death, as the brethren describe it, was good and holy 
in itself, only somewhat troublesome and uneasy : and 
can it be thought probable, that the apostle, when 
speaking of the effects of Christ’s death, should explain 
in very magnificent terms the freedom from a thing 
good and holy ia itself, because it produced some un¬ 
easiness, and omit the deliverance from that which 
comprehends all evils and miseries ? and yet so form 
his discourse, as if he seemed to have spoke rather of 
that which is the greatest, than of that which is the 
least evil, and what he alone intended ? 

LXIX. 5. and lastly, I could also wish it was ex¬ 
plained, what is that universality of saints, denoted by 
the term, .osoi, which Christ delivered from the fear 
of losing the pledge by death. Were the saints who 
died before Christ, of this number ? That does not ap¬ 
pear ; for they are supposed to be troubled by the fear 
of death all their lifetime. And yet, if I mistake not, 
they were delivered from this when once they died. 
W T hat then did the death of Christ profit them in this 
respect ? Are we then to understand those saints who 
lived at the time of Christ’s death ? The brethren seem 
to intend this, when they say, " As many as bore bon¬ 
dage with that disposition, were delivered by Christ 
when he died,” Ad Heb. ii. § 89. But who are those ? 
Not believers of the Gentiles, who had no country given 
them for a pledge. It must then be the Jews. But it 
could not be all of them. For many of them lived out 
of the land, in a voluntary exile, without enjoying that 
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pledge. IIow greatly then is this fruit of Christ’s death 
limited; Let us suppose, it was they, who, after the 
death of Christ, received Christ by faith in the land of 
Canaan, that constituted this universality. But how 
were these delivered from the fear of losing the pledge ? 
Was it because, after Christ’s death, the land ceased to 
be a pledge, and was shortly to be given up to the 
Gentiles to a total destruction ? Is this the meaning of 
the brethren ? how fla’t and mean ! Well says the cele¬ 
brated interpreter on Zech. ix. § 23. “ They voluntarily 
renounced the inheritance of the land of Canaan, and 
exchanged it in order to partake of tpe heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem, and the inheritance of the world.” But neither 
will this remove all the difficulty : for Paul speaks of 
those who all their lifetime were, subject to the fear of 
death, which the brethren themselves, at other times, 
urge ; but they whom we suppose to be delivered by 
Christ cease not to live, when delivered from the fear 
of death. I beg of these learned persons, again and 
again to consider, in what intricate perplexity they in¬ 
tangle themselves, while, without any just ground, they 
quit the trodden and plain road. 

LXX. Ninthly, It is most of all grievous, and tends 
to stir up the resentment of the meekest person, that 
believers under the Old Testament are often, and that 
at great length, said to have been under zerath and the 
curse . And indeed this assertion is shocking to tender 
ears, and unusual in the reformed churches. The 
brethren took occasion to speak thus from Gal. iii. 10. 
As many as are of the ivorls of the laxo are under the 
curse . Which passage they think is to she explained, 
as if it was there said. Whoever are subject to the cere¬ 
monial law, bear testimony, that the curse is not yet 
removed by Christ, nor the blessing yet actually ob¬ 
tained. For though they are free fiom the curse be- 
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longing to the wicked, and partakers of the blessing of 
the sons of God, yet, by the use of the ceremonies, they 
openly avow, that the meritorious cause of the blessing 
was not yet come. But let us hear their own words ; 
In comm.,ad Gal . iii. § 104. “ The ancient interpreters 
have here departed a little from the meaning of the 
apostle, not adverting how believers and the saints of 
the Old Testament could be said to be under the curse ; 
for they think it necessarily follows, that it is not possi¬ 
ble for him who is under the curse, to be saved.—In 
this they are mistaken. For, according to the apostle, 
to be under the curse , signifies here not to be without 
the covenant of grace, but to undergo something on ac¬ 
count of the curse, which was not yet blotted out by 
the payment of the price : either for the sake of the 
hand-writing against themselves on account of sin, and 
of the curse annexed thereto, and so for the sake of 
God, who neither did, nor was to punish their sins, as 
if he was to pardon them ; and who had promised life 
to believers ; that he might be sanctified by declaring 
his’righteousness, which he was to manifest in Christ.’* 
LXXI. But though this explication sufficiently pro¬ 
vides for the salvation of the fathers; yet I think it 
harsh, and very far from the scope of the apos/le y and 
the language of scripture. The scope of the apostle is to 
refute the opinion of the false apostles, by which they 
disturbed the quiet of the churches of Galatia, as if 
faith in Christ alone was not sufficient to justification, 
but that the Gentiles were bound to observe the Mo¬ 
saic ceremonies, as a part of that righteousness and ho¬ 
liness commanded by the law. For certainly the Jews 
were, and stillmre, at this day, tainted with the heresy r 
that the ceremonies contribute to justification. The 
apostle briefly sets the truth in opposition to that false 
notion, Gai.il. 1G. which he confirms by several argu- 
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meats. After many others he makes use of this. For 
as that sanction, by which the curse is threatened 
against transgressors, is annexed to all God’s laws 3 and 
as there is none, who ought not to confess, that they 
have one time or other transgressed some one law of 
God 3 so far then can any hope for life from any obser¬ 
vance of any law, that, on the contrary, as many as 
are of the marks of the laze, that is, who tgke part with 
those, who would be justified by works, are under the 
curse, Gal. iii. 10. This inference is solid and clear, 
and in Paul’s usual manner. See him arguing the same 
way, Rom. iii. 19 , 20. 

LXXII. But many things prove, that nothing is 
meant by the curse, but the curse of the covenant of 
works, which excludes man from communion with 
God, and is opposed to the blessing of the covenant of 
grace. 1; He does not speak of that curse, which 
hangs over the godly, because and in so far as, by ob¬ 
servation of the ceremonial law', they subscribe a hand¬ 
writing against themselves, but th^it which hangs over 
the proud transgressors of the law. For the apostle 
does not say, that the godly of old confessed, that they 
were under the curse, because they observed the cere¬ 
monial law j but those who are of works 5 justiciary or 
self-righteous workers, who endeavour to establish their 
own righteousness 5 these are they w’ho are under the 
curse, because they have not observed the law as pre¬ 
scribed. 

LXXIII. 2. Paul means here the same curse that 
Moses did; from whom he quotes a passage for esta¬ 
blishing liis doctrine, Dcut. xxvii. 26 . But that Mo¬ 
saic formula, since it undoubtedly contained the sanc¬ 
tion of the covenant of works, speaks of that cursor 
which all sinners naturally arc under, because they 
continue not in all thimrs commanded by the iaw, and 
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which is opposed to the favor and saving grace of God, 
Had the apostle meant another curse, he would have 
trifled, and not argued.; but this is far from his cha¬ 
racter. 

LXXIV. 3. He speaks here of that curse, from 
which Christ has delivered his people. But he deliver¬ 
ed them, not only from the hand-writing, declaring the 
ransom not yet paid, but from all guilt and condemna¬ 
tion, from all ihat curse which we deserved on account 
of sin. Tis a bad practice which the celebrated Coc- 
ceius every where justly condemns in the Socinians, so 
to wrest the divine words of scripture, as to put a low 
and mean sense upon them. And is not this done, 
when that divine sentence, Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the late , is brought so low, he freed 
us from the yoke of the ceremonies ? This, certainly, is 
among the very least of the blessings, which accrue to 
believers from the redemption of Christ. 

LXXV. 4. Moreover, the curse we are delivered 
from, is of the same kind with that which Christ un¬ 
derwent for us : he therefore underwent it for us, as an 
expiatory sacrifice in our stead, because it lay upon us 
on account of sin. But Christ was made a curse for 
us, not as he observed the ceremonial law, but as he 
bore the wrath, the fury, the indignation of God against 
our sins. He complained, that he was forsaken of his 
Father, grappled hand to ha,nd with dreadful horrors 
and anguish of soul, and with the infernal powers them¬ 
selves. In a word, he endured all the curse, that the 
law threatened against sinners ; he was not only accurs¬ 
ed, but even a curse ; which was shewn by crucifixion, 
as the symbol. 

LXXVI. In the last place, I do not imagine, that 
either of these can be proved from any passage of scrip¬ 
ture : either that those can be called the true and spi- 
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ritual sons of Abraham, who are of the works of the 
low $ or that those who, in faith and a good conscience, 
observe the precepts of the ceremonial law, can on 
that very account be said to be under the curse . I find 
Rom. iv. 16 . is quoted as a proof of the former : To 
the end the promise might he sure to all the seed , not to 
that only which is of the. law, but to that also which is of 
(he faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all. But 
the casejs very different: for, 1. That expression, to 
be of the law , and that, to be of the works of the lau\ 
are not in all respects the same ; for those may simply 
be said to be of the law , to whom pertained the giving of 
the taw, Rom. lx. 4 . that is, the Jewish nation, to whom 
the law of God was delivered, and who, in consequence 
of that giving of the law, and of the covenant founded 
thereon, became what they are,^ a people peculiar to 
God. But seeing works, in the business of justifica¬ 
tion, which was the dispute among the Galatians, are 
always set in direct opposition to faith, those who are 
of the works of the law, cannot be of justifying faith. 
If you object, that the law is in like manner opposed 
to faith ; I answer, the law has a twofold relation : a 
legal , strictly so called, as it contains the condition of 
justification, by a personal and proper obedience ; and 
an evangelical , as, by its types and shadows, it leads 
to Christ. Whoever, according to the former relation, 
are of the law, are not heirs, Rom. iv. 14 . but whoever 
were of the law, so as to discover in it the gracious, pro¬ 
mises of the gospel, belonged to that seed of Abraham 
to which the promise was declared. And, according 
to this different relation of the law, the apostle in a 
different sense says, that some are of the law •, some 
who, because they want to be of the law, are not 
heirs j namely, those who reckon their works as a ecu* 
Vol. III. Q a 
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dition of righteousness with Got!, either for purifica* 
tion or satisfaction : and some again \vho are of the 
law, and yet are heirs; namely, those who suffer them¬ 
selves to he led by the law, as a schoolmaster, to Christ. 
But works contradistinguished from faith, can have no 
other than an opposite relation in justification. 

LXXV1I. To this purpose I formerly wrote with the, 
generality of interpreters, and even Cocceius himself; 
who so explains the words of Paul, that he divides into 
two classes all that seed, to which he maintains tl>e 
promise was made sure ; one of which classes is said 
to be of the law , the other, of the faith of Abraham : 
the one, of the Israelites , to whom pertained the giving 
of the law i the other, of the Gentile believers, who, 
without circumcision, but only in imitation of his faith, 
become the seed of Abraham. But I afterwards met 
with the discourses of James Altingius, who observes, 
that the Greek of Paul, panti to spermati, oc to 

EK TOU NOMOU MONON, ALLA K AI TO EK PIS'lE- 

os Abraam, is not necessarily to be translated, to all 
the seed, not to that only which is of the law , but to that 
also which is of the faith of Abraham j so as to apply the 
restrictive particle only, to the seed ; but is more pro¬ 
perly translated to all the seed, not to that which is of 
the law only, Sic. So that the restrictive particle should 
be joined to the law, not to the seed. And he thinks 
this verse is to be compared with ver. 12 . the father of 
circumcision to them, who are not of the circumcision 
only , but also walk in the steps. Sic. That the meaning 
is, that those are the seed of Abraham, to whom the 
promise can belong, not who, by circumcision only, or 
any other carnal precept, in which they vainly glory, 
may in some measure resemble Abraham ; but who re¬ 
semble him in faith. Thus both members belong to 
the Jews, and those are excluded from partaking in the 
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blessing, who are only of the law, ver. 1 k those only 
being admitted who are of the faith of Abraham. But 
those dcscendents of Abraham, who received the cove¬ 
nant proposed to them by God, as a covenant of works, 
and circumcision as the sacrament of such a covenant, 
arc of the law, and indeed only of the law. These 
things are at large and with accuracy deduced by the 
very learned author. But if this interpretation holds, 
the brethren arc so far from finding any support in this 
passage, that rather every thing is against them. 

LXXYIII. For the proof of the latter, it is alledged, 
that the time of the Old Testament is called the time 
of sangam, r oralh and severity, Is. x. 25. Dan. viii. 
19. and that Moses, the minister who gave the-law, is 
called the minister of death and condemnation , 2 Cor. 
iii. 7, 9. and that the law icorkelh wrath, Rom. iv. 15. 
that is, imposeth something, which proceeded from 
sin and guilt, and so from wrath. But these things are' 
not to the purpose. For, 1. There is nothing there 
concerning a curse or execration, which constantly in 
scripture denotes the deplorable condition of the wick¬ 
ed, especially if any one is said to be under it. 2. Isa¬ 
iah and Daniel speak not of the time of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in opposition to that of the New ; but represent 
that period of time, in. which God more severely pu¬ 
nished the sins of his people ; which he likewise does 
sometimes under the New. S. Moses is called the mi¬ 
nister of death and condemnation, because his ministry, 
for the most part, tended to terrify the sinner, and con¬ 
vince him of his sin and curse. 4. In the same sense 
the law is said to work wrath ; which is not to be un¬ 
derstood of the ceremonial law alone, but also, and in¬ 
deed, chiefly of the moral law, which, by its most ac¬ 
curate precepts, discovers sin, and, by the dreadful 
comminutions ol divine wrath against sinners, raises in 
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the soul a sense of wijath. But these things are no 
proof that believers of the Old Testament were under 
the curse. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of the real Defects of the Old Testament. 

O 

JTjLOWEVER the Old Testament had really some 
peculiar defects, on account of which it is found fault 
with, Heb. viii. 7, 8. and, because of these, it was to 
make room for the New. When we say this, we do no 
injury to the divine wisdom, as if it was inconsistent 
with that, to make the first covenant with his people, 
such as would afterwards want correction. For as 
God, in the first creation of the world, began with, things 
that were more rude, and by degrees, as it were, first 
rough-hewed them, then polished and exactly squared 
them, till they attained to that beauty, in which he ac¬ 
quiesced : so in like manner, in the formation of his 
church, he would have the beginnings to be more unpo¬ 
lished, which, in the regular course of things, were to 
arise, in process of time, to a more beautiful symme¬ 
try and proportion, till he should put the last hand to 
them, at the consummation of the world. And if it 
was not unworthy of God, to have made something im¬ 
perfect in the kingdom of grace, which shall be brought 
to absolute perfection in the kingdom of glory : neither 
is it unworthy of him, to have granted something more 
sparingly under the Old Testament, which he most li¬ 
berally vouchsafed under the New. Nay, by this very 
thing he displayed his manifold wisdom, in that he dis¬ 
tinguished the diversity of times by proper and suitable 
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marks or signs. Paul represented the Jews, as re¬ 
sembling children ; Christians, grown men. What ir¬ 
regularity is there in God's thus ordering matters, that 
he should confine the former to the rudiments, as being 
more suitable to their measure of age, and train up the 
latter in a more hardy, and as it were manly discipline ? 

II. But let us particularly rehearse in order the 
things, in which the Old Testament was defective. 
Tb c'first is, that the fathers under the Old Testament 
had not the cause of salvation present , much less com¬ 
pleted. They had the figure of' Christ in various ap¬ 
pearances, as preludes of his luture incarnation, in the 
pillar of cloud and fire, in the tabernacle, the temple, 
in the pictures of the ceremonies, the riddles of the 
prophecies : but they had not the privilege of behold¬ 
ing him present among them. The prophets of those 
times prophesied of the grace that should come unto us. 
And unto them was revealed, that not unto themselves , 
but unto us they did minister the things which are now re¬ 
ported unto us concerning the su fferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow , 1 Pet. i. 10, 11 , 12 . 

III. And as the cause of salvation did not then ap¬ 
pear, namely, God manifested in the.flesh, neither did 
righteousness , or that on account of which we are jus¬ 
tified. Because the Captain of their salvation was not 
yet made perfect thro sufferings , Hcb. ii. 10; that in 
which the expiation of our sins consists, did not then 
exist, and consequently, everlasting righteousness teas 
not yet brought in, Dan. ix. 24. For as the ransom 
was not yet paid, the debts were not actually cancel¬ 
led ; that day had not yet shined, on which God re¬ 
moved the iniquity of the earth, Zech. iii. 9. The la¬ 
thers, indeed, had a true and sufficient remission of 
sins, yet had not that, for which sins arc justly, and in 
a manner worthy of God, remitted ; namely, the satis- 
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faction and expiation of Christ. Pareus says well, ad 
ffeb.xm. 18. "The expiatory offering was not yet 
made, in.which the remission of sins, wherewith they 
were favored, was founded.” 

IV. In this respect it is no absurdity to sav, that the 
sins of believers remained , and still existed , till they 
were cancelled by Christ’s satisfaction. For they ex¬ 
isted in the accounts of the Surety, who was to answer 
for them ; nor were they blotted out, till after the pay¬ 
ment was made. We are not to think, they so lay up¬ 
on believers, as that they went to heaven loaded with 
the guilt of them ; than which nothing can be more ab¬ 
surd ; nor are we to maintain, that they were entirely 
cancelled out of the book of God’s accounts : for, in 
that case, Christ’s satisfying for them had been super¬ 
fluous. But they remained as debts upon theSuretv, 
which he was to pay. And therefore God, who had 
already beforehand remitted very many sins, exacted 
them of Christ at the time appointed, Is. liii. 7. to de¬ 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that arc 
past y Rom. iii. 25. Pareus again, 1. c. "In the mean 
time therefore, sins, even remitted without true expia¬ 
tion, remained, till they were at length expiated by the 
death of the Mediator ; which expiation being made, 
both their sins and ours were at last truly abolished in 
the judgment of God.” Calvin uses the same way of 
speaking. Instil . lib. ii. c. 7. § 17. “ For which reason 
the apostle writes, that the remission of the sins, which 
remained under the Old Testament, was at length ac¬ 
complished by the intervention of Christ’s death.” This 
ihen was the first defect of the Old Testament, that it 
had not the cause of salvation completed, and conse¬ 
quently not a true expiation of sins. 

V. The second defect was the obscurity of the old 
ceconomy. This follows from the preceding. What 
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can there be at most but twilight before the rising of 
the sun ? The Lord therefore dispensed the light of his 
word to them, in such a manner, that they could only, 
view it still at a distance and obscurely. Peter has 
elegantly represented this, by comparing the prophetic 
language unto a lamp that shineth in a dark place , 2 
Pet. i. 19. When he calls it a lamp, he intimates the 
absence of the sun 3 and when he speaks of 2 dark 
place, he represents the condition of the ancients, 
which, amidst the darkness, had the glimmering small 
light of a burning taper, and no more than a taper, 
which is used only in the night-time, not in the full day. 
To this purpose also is the saying of Christ, Matth. xl 
13. that the laic and the prophets x cere until John. From 
that lime the kingdom of God was preached. What did 
the law and the prophets discover to those who lived 
m their days ? Certainly nothing but a taste of that 
wisdom, which was afterwards to be clearly displayed, 
by foretelling it as shining at a distance. Whenever 
Christ can be pointed out with a finger, the kingdom 
of God is disclosed. 

VI. There was certainly in the ceremonies, an insti¬ 
tution concerning Christ’s person, offices, and benefits. 
And therefore it was a distinguishing favor, that God 
should honor Israel alone, above all other people, with 
that kind of instruction, as we have formerly intimated. 
But, as the ceremonial rites were vastly increased, and 
the repetition of the promises of grace was in the mearr 
time more sparing and uncommon ; the very great 
number of rites was like a vail, by which the naked 
simplicity of the ancient promise was very much cloud¬ 
ed. And the event shewed, that the greatest part of 
the Israelites cleaved to the ceremonies themselves, 
sought for justification and expiation of sin in them, and 
did not penetrate into the spiritual mysteries, which 
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were hid under the vail, with the eyes of the under¬ 
standing and of faith. This, indeed, was their own 
fault; but that method of teaching was not so well 
adapted and effectual for the correcting of it. This is 
also represented by the type of Moses, who put a vail 
over his face , that the children of Israel could not sted- 
fastli) look to the end of that which is note abolished , as 
useless , 2 Cor. iii. IS. There the apostle by way of al¬ 
legory proposes the person of Moses, to represent the 
ceconomy of the Old Testament. It had, indeed, the 
light of the promises of grace, as the face of Moses had 
an extraordinary glory, ver. 7. But while Moses spoke 
with the Israelites, he covered this glory with the vail 
of the ceremonies, which he had introduced ; the end 
of which, indeed, was Christ and his grace ; but Israel, 
being intent on the contemplation of these, satisfied 
themselves in them, and forgot to look to that, to which 
had they turned their mind, as became them, they 
w r ould have been led by the ceremonies themselves 
And this is that vail, which , in the reading of the Old 
Testament , not being taken away , still remaineth on Is¬ 
rael , ver. 14. 

VII. To the same purpose, was the vail of the taber¬ 
nacle and temple, which kept the Israelites from enter¬ 
ing and beholding the sacred things. These two' vails 
may be thus compared together. By the vail of the 
temple they were reminded of something, which they 
were not yet suffered to behold, because something 
stood in the way; namely, guilt, which was removed 
in the flesh of Christ, Heb. x. 19. and that the way to 
the heavenly sanctuary was not yet set open to them, 
Ueb. ix. 8. By the vail over the face of Moses, they 
were put in mind, that the eyes of their understanding 
were weaker, than that they could bear the naked de¬ 
claration ot the truth. For if it was thus at that time 
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with Christ’s apostles, John xvi. 12. how much more 
with ancient Israel ? 

VIII. It is remarkable, that the Lord Jesus himself, 
in the days of his flesh, suited his doctrine to that more 
obscure dispensation ; and laid before the promiscu¬ 
ous multitude, the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
scarce in any other manner than under the vail of para¬ 
bles, the meaning of which was to be rather guessed 
at, than thoroughly understood. And himself gives 
this reason for it, Matth. xiii. 10, 11. When his dis¬ 
ciples asked him, Vfhy speakest thou unto them in para*- 
hies f he answered, Because it is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven , but to them it is 
not given. And vcr. 13. Therefore speak I to them in 
parables , because they seeing, see not ; and hearing , they 
hear not , neither do they understand. But as the time 
of his consummation was drawing nearer, he more 
clearly, and without further circumlocution, proposed 
the truths of salvation, John xvi. 25. which the disci¬ 
ples themselves observed, ver. 29. 

IX. The third defect was the <rreat rigour and unre¬ 
lenting severity of that ceconomy, on account of the 
threatenings of the law, which so often occur, and of 
the promises of grace, which are more seldom and more 
obscurely repeated. To this purpose is what we have, 
Ileb. xii. IS. that believers are not now come to the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with 
fire, unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, where 
nothing was to be heard or seen, but what was apt to 
strike the mind with dread and terror, so that Moses 
himself quaked and feared ; where the terrible voice 
sounded in their ears, which all of them entreated, they 
might not hear any more : to all which he opposes the 
mild sweetness of mount Zion, and of the heavenly Je- 
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rusalem. Neither was that rigour and terror without 
reason ; for it was scarce possible, by any other means, 
to conquer the frowardness of the Israelites, whom Mo¬ 
ses and the prophets so often reproached as a stiff-neck¬ 
ed generation, and a people whose heart was like an 
adamant. 

X. The fourth defect of the Old Testament was the 
bondage vnder the elements of the world, of which Paul 
speaks. Gal. iv. 3, 9. By the dements of the world, he 
understands the ceremonies of the old ceconomy ; which 
he calls stoiCheia, elements, because of their rude¬ 
ness and imperfection ; by a twofold metaphor ; the 
one borrowed from nature, the other from art. Na¬ 
ture hath her elements, that is, bodies more simple and 
rude, from whose various combination and mixture 
others more perfect are generated. And the rudiments 
of art, or the first more easy precepts, suited to the ca¬ 
pacities of children, are usually called elements ; Paul 
himself using this term in that sense, Heb. v. 12. the 
first principles (elements) of the oracles of God. lie 
adds, the elements of the world, either because they 
were earthly, borrowed from the world, and from those 
things, which even worldly men have in common with 
the pious, and which contain not in themselves the bles¬ 
sings and privileges of the inheritance ; or because God 
being willing to instruct the world, that is, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the world, began, from these slender principles, 
having first set up a lower form or school, as it were in 
one corner of the world only. The Israelites were in 
bondage to these elements. For God had also given 
these elements with a severe commination, lest they 
should be either neglected, or used any other way, than 
lie had prescribed : and they had princes and elders, 
with sufficient authority, and sitting in Moses’s seat, to 
keep and constrain them to the observance of the rites. 
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In fine, the observance itself had an air of servility in 
consistent with the full liberty of sons, s' 

XI. But let us take a more particular view of what 
was hard and unpleasant in this bondage. 1. There 
was, in that vast multitude of rites, which were enjoin¬ 
ed upon Israel under such a severe threatening, a griev¬ 
ous burden, and a yoke hard to be borne, Acts xv. 10.- 
which the apostle calls the yoke of bondage , Gal. v, 1. 
Circumcision, which was, as it were, the first under¬ 
taking of the yoke, caused such pain, that even adults 
were heavily afflicted with it, Got. xxxiv. 25. The 
number of the other ceremonies exceedingly fatigued 
the people, and involved them in difficulties. They 
were not allowed to light a fire on the Sabbath, nor to 
sow on the seventh year. All their males were obliged 
thrice a year to go up to Jerusalem. The paying the 
first fruits and tithes was to be scrupulously observed. 
They were put to great expence in all kinds of sacrifir 
ces. Moreover, there were many washings, distinc¬ 
tions of meats, legal pollutions from the touch of a dead 
body, and of any unclean thing whatever, and pollu¬ 
tion in sleep. And all these things wherewith they 
■were harassed, were but weak and beggarly dements, 
Gal. iv. 9. which could not make the comers thereunto 
perfect, Heb. x. 1. and, in the observation of which, of 
themselves, there was no holiness, nor the image of 
God, nor a reasonable service, Rom. xii. l. However, 
their mystical signification, and the relation they bore 
to the Messiah and his grace, made believers eheer- 
tully undertake, and joyfully bear that yoke, grievous 
in itself, and beggarly and useless separately from Christ. 

XII. 2. There was also, in that bondage, the re¬ 
proach oj childhood ; for it was wholly pedagogical, c.r 
adapted to children, Gal. iv. 2. which consisted of lit¬ 
tle, minute precepts and ordinances, such as are pre- 
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scribed to young children. Touch not, taste not , handle 
not. Col. ii. 21. On which place Theophylact says 
elegantly, “ See also how he tacitly upbraids them, say¬ 
ing, Ye ane subject to ordinances , ver. 20. You sit as 
children,” says he, “ as just beginning their elements-, 
who require what they ought to do to be said before 
and prescribed to them.” 

XIII. 3. There was also the middle icall of partition, 
not only separating them from all other nations, and 
depriving them of the joy, which, in other respects, 
would result from the Gentiles being taken into com¬ 
munion with God, but also, in some measure, seclud¬ 
ing themselves from familiar access to God, Eph. ii. 14, 
15. The apostle seems to allude to the double wall, or 
inclosure of the temple. The Jews, who were clean, met 
for worship, within the outermost of these, which had 
a fence or breast-work, on which small pillars were 
ranged at equal distances, inscribed with Greek and 
Latin characters, to signify, that no stranger was allow¬ 
ed, under pain of death, to pass over .that breast-work, 
and break into the inner inclosure. In like manner, 
there was, in the inner inclosure, another breast-work 
like the former, whereby the people were excluded 
from entering into the temple, and the porch of the 
priests, who were there employed in sacred services; 
which Lud. Capellus has observed on this passage from 
Josephus. See what Const. 1’Empereur has ad tilxd. 
Middotli, c. 2. § 3. and Selden de jure natur. lib. 3. c. 
6 . With both those walls or breast-works the apostle 
ingeniously compares the ceremonies, which separated 
the Gentiles from the Jews (on which account they 
resembled the breast-work of the first inclosure) and the 
Jews themselves, in some measure, from God, and fa¬ 
miliar access to him. For they themselves were com¬ 
manded to stand at a distance whale God kept himself, 
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us it were, concealed in the inner sanctuary, and to 
treat with him, about the expiation of sins, only by the 
intervention of a priest. And in this respect the cere¬ 
monies are compared with the latter inclosure. 

XIV. 4. Besides this, the apostle calls the law of 
commandments, contained in ordinances, enmity, be¬ 
cause, in a certain respect, they were a symbol of the 
enmity both between God and man, and between Is¬ 
rael and the Gentiles. For the ceremonies, in their /e- 
gal consideration , were signs of that hatred, wherewith 
God, from the righteousness of his nature, pursues sin¬ 
ful man : because our guilt was typified by these, and. 
man behoved to be expiated and purged by those rites, 
before he could be allowed, with hope of pardon, to 
have access to God. They also begat a mutual hatred 
and contempt between Jews and Gentiles. The Jews 
being proud of the ceremonies of God's institutipn, des¬ 
pised the Gentiles, who were enslaved to human, or even 
diabolical superstitions. The Heathen, on the other 
hand, looked upon many of the Jewish ceremonies, as 
is plain from Tacitus and others, as hateful, ridiculous, 
and absurd. And hence arose a mutual and national 
hatred and enmity ; by no means commanded, far be 
it, but yet, as it were, rivetted bv that law of discrimi¬ 
nating rites. And this alienation of minds was at such 
a height, that the godly themselves judged it a crime 
in a'Jew to come near, or approach to a stranger. Acts 
X. 28. 

XV. 5 . and lastly, There was a hand-writing in the 
religion of ceremonies hupenantion, contrary (in 
part) to those who loved and observed them , Col. ii. 14; 
On which Calvin particularly has learnedly discoursed* 
as well in other places, as in his Institutions , lib. 3. c. 
7. § 17. In his commentary on Col. ii. 14. he declares*, 
that- no one had given him any satisfaction in explaining 
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this matter. “ But I trust,” says be, “ I have reached 
the genuine meaning, if it be only granted me as a 
truth, what Augustine has somewhere very truly writ¬ 
ten, nay which he deduced from the plain words of the 
apostle, that, in the Jewish ceremonies, there was ra¬ 
ther a confession, than an expiation of sins; for what 
else did they by their sacrifices, than confess their being 
conscious to themselves, that they were worthy of death, 
who in their own stead substituted despicable animals ? 
what by their purifications, but to testify their unclean¬ 
ness ? So, upon this, they renewed the hand-writing of 
their guilt and impurity. Yet in that declaration there 
was no manner of payment. Justly therefore does the 
apostle- call them hand-writings, contrary to those who 
loved and observed them ; since by them they openly 
declared their own condemnation and uncleanness.” 

XYJ. But this on no account is to be so understood, 
as if believers were bound, by the exacting of this 
hand-writing, to satisfy divine justice in their own per¬ 
son ; for that would be contrary to the promise of grace, 
which was founded on the irrevocable suretiship of 
Christ, and accepted by the Father, whose inseparable 
fruit is the discharge of the principal debtor. But by 
this hand-writing they acknowledged two things. 1. 
That they were unclean, and deserved utter destruction, 
if considered in themselves, and could not escape de¬ 
struction, unless satisfaction was made to divine justice. 
2. That this satisfaction was not yet accomplished ; nor 
the true expiation, in virtue of which they were' to be 
justified, yet performed : thus far that hand-writing was 
contrary to them. But because, as I have often ob¬ 
served, the ceremonies had, besides a legal, also an 
evangelical consideration, believers were, at the same 
time, confirmed, by the use of them, in the faith of the 
Meosiah, who was to come and satisfy for them. And. 
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thus the hand-writing was only in part contrary to them, 
jKu penantion. For thougli it shewed, that satisfac¬ 
tion was not yet made, a circumstance which was 
against them, yet it assured them, that satisfaction was 
never to be demanded of them, but was certainly to be 
performed by the Surety 5 which certainly was very 
much for them. 

XVII. The fflh thing, jn which the Old Testament 
was inferior to the New, was a spirit suited to that ser¬ 
vile ceconomy; which Paul, in his epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans, chap. viii. 15. calls the spirit of bondage: For 
ye have not received the Spirit of bondage again to fears 
Where the particle, again , denotes a distinction, by 
which the present condition of the Christian church is 
Contradistinguished from the preceding condition of the 
church of Israel, as interpreters generally observe. But 
they do not by this explain the full force of that particle. 
I take it in this light. The Romans, having now be¬ 
come believers, were united into one body with believ¬ 
ing Israel, Eph. iii. 6 . For in Christ there is a gather¬ 
ing together of all in one, Eph. i. 10 . lie made both 
one y Eph. ii. 14. and would have believers both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles be accounted one seedy Gal. 
iii. 16 . And therefore what was formerly granted to 
Israel, was accounted to have been also granted to 

them. And if the Gentiles, after the liberty of a more 
joyful testament was proclaimed, should put on the an¬ 
cient fetters of the Israelites, they were said to return to 
bondage ; IIozv turn ye (back) again to the Weak and 
beggarly elements , zchereunto ye desiiVy palin ano- 

then, returning back to the former, to be in bondage? 
as Paul chides the Galatians, chap, iv.’ ih In this 
sense therefore it might also be said to the Romans, 
You, who are now believers, living under the New 
Testament, have not received again the Spirit of bon- 
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dage, or the Spirit of bondage again to fear ; such as 
believers of the Old Testament had, with whom you 
have been incorporated, and such consequently as you 
had in and with them. 

XVIII. Moreover, that.Spirit of bondage, as we now 
consider it, is the good Spirit of God, working in those- 
that belonged to the Old Testament, in a manner sui¬ 
table to that servile oeconomy. It is plain, that, under 
the Old Testament, the things which regarded the law, 
and its terrors, were very often and clearly inculcated 
upon them, and confirmed by extraordinary prodigies, 
and by fearful judgments, striking the eyes of all; but 
the other things, which belong to the gospel, and were 
adapted to beget filial boldness and alacrity, were pro¬ 
posed more sparingly, and indeed in a riddle. The 
Spirit therefore, whose province it is to apply to the 
mind the words of God externally proposed, and to 
render them internally effectual, suited himself to that 
dispensation," and commonly rather wrought terror by 
the law, which daily sounded in their ears, than cheer¬ 
fulness by the doctrine of grace, which was more spa¬ 
ringly and more obscurely preached unto them. 

XIX. Besides, as it is a great degree of bondage, to 
fatigue one’s self in carefully keeping the law of a car¬ 
nal commandment; the Spirit, who made them under¬ 
go with complacency and in faith this bondage, de¬ 
serves in a peculiar manner to be called the Spirit of 
bondage. But its operations in believers were these 
following. 1. He taught them, that it was just in it¬ 
self, good for them, and glorious to God, suitable to 
the oeconomy of his covenant, willingly to submit to 
the bondage of the elements of the world, which God 
commanded them. 2. He stirred them up to dive into 
the mystery of that bondage, and not to cleave to the 
outside of the ceremonies. 3. He inclined the wills of 
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believers, to be thus willingly and faithfully in bondage, 
and, in the mean time, to long for the liberty of a hap¬ 
pier period. 

XX. This Spirit, which wrought these things in 

them, was, indeed, an eminent gift of God, suitable 
to that age ; yet a much inferior gift, than is the Spi¬ 
rit of pure grace and liberty, which declares, that the 
yoke is broken, the hand-writing torn ; and excites to 
a reasonable service, which alone it enjoins to perform 
with joy and cheerfulness. > . 

XXI. We would again have it remembered, that 

we speak not these things, as if wc thought, that the 
Spirit of God was only a Spirit of bondage in' the be¬ 
lievers under the Old Testament, or as if he wrought 
nothing-that may be called servile in its measure, in be 
lie vers of the New Testament, against which we argued 
with care in the last chapter. Neither do we imagine, 
that all the operations ot the Spirit of bondage are to 
be confined to those we just recited ; because these 
alone made for our present purpose. What we mean, 
is, that the operations of the Spirit of God, under the 
Old Testament, compared with the operations of the 
same Spirit under the New, savoured commonly some¬ 
what more of bondage than what cari be suitable to the 
full liberty of the sons of God ; in a word, were ac¬ 
commodated to that oondition, in which) the infant heir 
differed not much from a servant. We willingly con¬ 
clude this point in Calvin’s words; to which we hear¬ 
tily subscribe, Inslit. lib. ii. c. 11 . § 9 . “ But the 

whole comes to .this, that the Old Testament struck 
horror and dread into the consciences of men ; but, by 
the benefit of the New, these are set at liberty, and 
made to rejoice. That the former bound the conscien<- 
ces to the ypke of .bondage ; which, by the bounty of 
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the latter, were set at liberty. But,' if the case of the 
holy fathers of the people of Israel be objected, who 
were evidently partakers of the same Spirit of faith with 
us ; it follows, they were partakers of the same liberty 
and joy : we answer, that neither was from the law. 
And then, we deny, they were so endowed with the 
Spirit of liberty and security, as not to experience, in 
some measure, both a dread and a bondage from the 
law.” See what follows. 

XXII. Sixthly, There was also, under the Old Tes¬ 
tament, a mare scanty measure of the gifts of grace ; 
both with respect to * extent and degree. That the ex¬ 
tent of these was very much confined, appears from 
these. 1. Because God communicated himself to the 
nation of Israel alone, who yielded themselves to him, 
as his portion, and the lot of his inheritance, Deut. xxxii, 
9. and in the mean time suffered other nations, as if they 
had no concern or intercourse with him, to walk in their 
own Ways, Acts xiv. 1G. so that, as they were aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, they were also stran¬ 
gers from the covenants of promise, having no hope and 
without God in the world, Eph.ii. 12. Darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people ; while Jeho¬ 
vah did arise, and shine upon Israel alone. Is. lx. 2. 2. 

In that one nation of Israel, very few were partakers of 
saving grace, 1 Cor. x. 5. With many of them God was 
not zocllpleased: and therefore Moses said to the whole 
people, with a reference to the generality of them, Deut. 
xxix. 4. Jehovah hath not given you a heart to perceive , 
and eyes to see, and ears to hear : for they who were 
favored with that grace, compared with the rest, were 
inconsiderable. 


- * The author’s words are, tarn quoad extensionem j iam quoad in* 
icasioucm. Literally* bqth as to cxttr.sk:: and intention ♦ 
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XXIII. If we consider the degree, the measure of 
the grace was commonly small. 1. With respect to the 
knowledge of spiritual mysteries. For it was proper,- 
since the Sun of righteousness was not yet risen, that" 
there should be neither that clearness of revelation, nor 
that quickness of understanding. And therefore Paul 
expresses this slenderness of conception by the term 
childhood. Instances of gross stupidity are all along ob¬ 
vious in the very disciples of our Lord, Is. xlii. 19. Who 
is blind, but my servant ? or deaf, as my messenger- that • 
I sent ? who is blind as he that is perfect, arid blind as ,/ 
Jehovah’s servant ? 2. With respect to-the abundance 

of spiritual consolations. This is a necessar i conse¬ 
quence from that we have said before, concerning the 
condition and manner of that oeconomy, and the ope¬ 
rations of the Spirit, who suited himself to that dispen¬ 
sation.. 3. With respect to holiness : And this also de¬ 
pends on the preceding two. For where there is a 
smaller degree of spiritual light, a less abundance of 
the love of God shed abroad in the heart, a less mea¬ 
sure of familiarity and friendship with God, it is reason- 
-able to believe, that there was also a smaller degree of 
holiness.' 

XXIV. However, we by no means speak thus, as 
i-f we would represent the ordinary believers of the New 
Testament, either as preferable to, or even as on a le¬ 
vel with, those ancient heroes. For how few in the 
Christian church are found comparable to Abrahant in 
excellence of faith ? in light of knowledge to the pro¬ 
phets, who, even at this day, enlighten the whole uni¬ 
verse ? in abundance of consolations, and eminence of 
holiness, to David, who was both a man according to 
God’s own heart, and so often chanted forth those most 
delightful odes, with a soul exulting in God ? For the 
question here is not. What measure of grace the Lord 
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bestowed on a few ? but, V* r hat ordinary dispensation 
he observed towards the wltole body of the people r It 
is proper to compare church to church, prophets to 
apostles, ancient heroes to martyrs of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and ordinary believers to their like. 

XXV. It will not be from the purpose, to explain, 
on this occasion, that saying of our Lord, Matth. xi. 11. 
Verily I S' fly unto you. Among them that are born of wo¬ 
men, there hath not risen a greater than John the Bap¬ 
tist : notieithstanding he (Jiat is least in the kingdom of 
heaven, is greater than he. Little regard is to be had 
to those, who,, with some of the ancients, understand, 
by the kingdom of heaven, the state of the church tri¬ 
umphant j and tell us, that this is the meaning of Christ’s 
words : The least of the blessed in heaven is greater, 
that is, more happy, perfect, excellent, and glorious, 
than John, who was still in a state of mortality, and a 
traveller. For who can be ignorant, that the state of 
the heavenly country is far more excellent than that of 
travellers on the earth ? This being so evident in itself, 
there was no occasion for our Lord to speak it with 
such solemnity, as if he asserted something extraordi¬ 
nary. 

XXVI. They come nearer to our Lord’s meaning, 
who, by the least in the kingdom of heaven, think is 
intended the least minister in the Christian church, who 
is intrusted to preach the gospel in its perfect .state. 
Fie is compared to John, not in respect of knowledge, 
holiness, and gifts of the like nature ; but in respect of 
bis ministry, as John himself was compared to his pre¬ 
decessors the prophets. For John was greater than all 
of them, because he was the immediate harbinger and 
bride man of the Messiah ; and pointed him out with 
the finger, as present, or come. Again, any preacher 
of the gospel is greater than John, in that respect, who 
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declares, Christ not only born, but also dead and risen, 
and ascended to heaven, and as sitting at the right hand-* 
of God, and as having happily erected the kingdom of 
liberty. The comparison therefore is not so much of 
persons in their absolute qualities, as of their ministry. 
The ministry of Moses, and the other prophets, may 
not improperly be compared to the night, distinguished 
by many prophecies concerning Christ, as to many in* 
terluccnt constellations. The ministry of John to the 
dawn; when, the sun not being.yet risen/yet drawing 
towards the horizon, the heavens brighten with some 
light : but the gospel to the day,* when the sun, being 
risen, fills all things with the brightest and purest light. 

XXVII. It may, however, seem strange, that the 
Lord Jesus, who, in the whole of his discourse, speaks 
so many excellent things concerning John, should pre¬ 
sently, when one could have least expected it, repre¬ 
sent him as less than the least of his disciples. And 
therefore some of the ancients think, there is a compa¬ 
rison rather made between. John and Christ, who calls 
himself the least in the kingdom of .heaven ; either be¬ 
cause he was really so, jn the opinion of men ; or ra¬ 
ther, because he was younger than he, and posterior to 
him in the ministry. In which sense, James, the son 
of Alpheus, was called the Less, Mark xv. 40. that is, 
the younger, in respect of James, the son of Zcbedee, 
who is called the Elder. What Christ then intended 
was, that, though John was truly far greater than all 
the other prophets, yet he was not that great prophet; 
not the Messiah, which some, but falsely, imagined,- 
Luke iii. 13 ; but that himself, though inferior to John 
in age, and posterior to him in preaching the kingdom 
of heaven, yet very far excelled him in dignity. And 
thus this saying of Christ would very well agree with 
the testimony of John concerning himself and Christ, 
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John i. 15. lie that cometh after me , is preferred before 
we; for he was before me. To this same purpose, al¬ 
most, Epiphanius adversus Gnosticos, Chrysostom, The- 
ophylact, Euthymius, Clarius, Zegerus, Salmero, Jan- 
senius, and others, from whose opinion, I own, I am 
not* averse. 

XXVIII. Seventhly , All these things, joined toge¬ 
ther, excited an ardent desire in the ancient church, and 
a kind of hunger and thirst after a better condition, 
which God had promised with the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah. For as most of all the things hitherto bestowed 
upon them were evidences of their imperfection, and, 
in the mean time, better things were pointed out to. 
them at a distance, they could not, without throwing 
contempt on the grace of God, but desire these things. 
Whatever the mercy of God had thus far bestowed on 
them, especially when more precious promises were 
added, tended rather to raise than quench their thirst. 
Even Abraham, to whom God so' familiarly revealed 
himself, rejoiced to see Christ's day, John viii. 56. The 
whole church cried out. Oh that thou wouldst rent the 
heavens , that thou zvoiddst come dozen! Is. Ixiv. 1. O 
that thou wort as my brother that sucked the breasts of 
my mother! Cant. viii. 1. that is, O that thou wast 
made partaker of flesh and blood, that thou wouldst 
shew thyself familiarly in the midst of our congregation, 
in the communion of the same worship ! We cannot 
have a better interpreter of this their desire than our 
Lord himself, Matth. xiii. 17. Verily I say unto jj<m> 
Many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which ye see , and have not seen them j and 
to hear those things which ye hear , and have not heard 
them . The ancient fathers certainly enjoyed the grace 

* Tife generality of our English commentators incline to the 
e<sH«e*gtve& in the last section. 
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of God, with a quiet and joyful heart, knowing, that it 
was sufficient for their salvation ; they glorified God, 
and gave him thanks on that account: yet, as a better 
condition was made known as at a distance, they reach¬ 
ed out also in desire after it. These all died in faith , 
and therefore calmly and happily ; yet not having re¬ 
ceived the promises, but seen them afar off, and were per¬ 
suaded of them, and embraced them, Iieb. xi. 13. 

XXIX. I dare not, for this purpose, wrest Deut. 
xxix. 19. to add the ; drunken, or the watered, to the 
thirsty : as if a twofold state of the church was intimat¬ 
ed here j that of thirst, under the Old ; and of water¬ 
ing, under the New Testament: and to add the water¬ 
ed to the thirsty, was to reduce the church, when satis¬ 
fied with the exhibition of the promise, to the order or 
rank of the thirsting church ; to load the believers of 
the New Testament with the ancient ceremonies : and, 
from another signification of the word sephoth, to de¬ 
stroy the satiated zoith the thirsty ; to endeavour the de¬ 
struction of- those in covenant with God, first, while 
they expect the salvation of God; and then, when they 
have received the gospel of salvation. To these inter¬ 
pretations, we have a third to this purpose, that the full 
shall destroy the thirsty that is, that those who falsely 
think themselves full, shall, at the time expected, op¬ 
press those that are thirsty; and, afterwards, harass 
those that are filled. And these things are so joined, 
as,'taken together, to complete the full meaning of the 
words. See Ult. Mosis, § 121.—138. and Lexicon ad 
vocan ravah. But I think, that as these things are 
altogether new ; so they are remote from the meaning 
of Moses, for the following reasons. 

XXX. 1. Because, in these words, Moses describes 
the language of an idolater, whose heart is. turned away 
from the Lord God, to go after the worship of the gods 
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of the Gentiles, and who, having renounced all fear of 
God, slights the solemn engagements of the covenant, 
and, notwithstanding this, promises peace to himself, 
ver. 16, 23. such as were those of whom Jer. xliv. 17. 
But surely such an idolater as this can give himself no 
trouble to force New Testament believers, who are free, 
to submit to the yoke of the Mosaic bondage, which 
he himself has shaken off, and has in abhorrence. 2. 
The person whom Moses here represents, is one of 
abandoned impiety, which he himself does not so much 
as conceal, and an avowed despiser of God and reli¬ 
gion : but they whom the celebrated interpreter ima¬ 
gines to be here pointed out, put on a great appearance 
of sanctity, and, in all. their actions, made religion a 
pretence; as is well known from the gospel-history. 

3. If the thirsty. signifies the church of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and the watered, the church of the New; to add 
the watered to the thirsty, can only signify, to add the 
New Testavient church to that of the Old, and join both 
together : which the scripture declares was done by 
Christ, Eph. ii. 13. and Eph. iii. 6. But it is one 
thing, to add the .satiated to the thirsty ; another, to re¬ 
duce the satiated to the condition of the thirsty . ' The 
obstinate zealots for the ceremonies are no w r here said 
to have joined to themselves the free Christians ; but 
rather to have separated them from themselves, and ex¬ 
pelled them the synagogues. Is. Ixv. 5. and Is. lxvi. 5. 

4. As there can be only one literal sense, it is asserted, 
contrary to all rules of right interpretation, that the 
w 7 ord SEprioTH can, in the very same proposition, be 
taken for partly to destroy, or consume s partly to join 
and unite ; and the participle jeth, partly for ngim, 
with ; partly for .the sign of the accusative. It is one 
thing, under the general signification of one word, to 
-comprize more.things pertaining to the same signifies- 
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tion, which often takes place in explaining scripture : 
another, to ascribe to the same word, at the same time, 
different or opposite significations ; which is contrary 
to ail reason. If sephoth signifies here to join, it can- 
not signify to destroy. If ;eth signifies with, it can¬ 
not be the sign of the accusative.. 5 . What is more 
absurd, than, after having established at large, that 
the fail signifies the church of the New Testament, to 
understand by the thirsty, that which is oppressed zvilh 
the ceremonies ; and immediately to undo all this, and 
turn the words to this meaning, that the full shall de¬ 
stroy (he thirsty ; that is, the Jews, who are zealous 
for the discarded ceremonies, who seem to themselves 
to be full, shall persecute those that pant after Christ ? 
What is it to put white for black, if this is not ? Can 
any thing more absurd be devised, than that one word 
should signify, at the same time, the Christian church, 
which suffers persecution, and the congregation of the 
malignant Jews, who persecute her ? And yet learned 
men fondly please themselves with such inventions. 

XXXI. What then, you will say, is the genuine 
meaning of the words of Moses ? I really think, it is 
plain and obvious. When any person commits, with 
pleasure, the crime he has conceived in his mind, he is 
said, proverbially, to drink iniquity as zvatcr, Job xv. 
16. When a person ruminates on impious projects in 
his mind, he is as one that thirsteth after evil. But 
when he executes his premeditated designs, he surfeits 
himself with diabolical delights, and becomes, as it 
were, satiated, or drunk. Finely says the celebrated 
Cocccius, on Zcch. ix. § 14 . “ Outrageous, savage 

men arc said to thirst after blood, and, while they shed 
it with pleasure, are said to drink it. Rev. xvi. 6.” 
What anv one is delighted with, is said to be his meat, 
Vol. III. Rt 
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and he is said to drink it as water, John iv. 34 . Job xv. 
16. & xxxiv. 7. To add, therefore, the drunken, or 
the satiated, to the thirsty, is not only to burn with an 
eager desire to commit wickedness, but also to accom¬ 
plish it by abominable actions, and to follow after it, 
till his mind, which is bent upon evil, is fully satisfied. 
This the despisers of the Deity do, who, secure in their 
crimes, call the proud happy, and give way in all things 
to their unbridled lusts. And these are they whom 
Moses here describes. Should these things give less 
satisfaction, I recommend, above others, the discourses 
of the very learned Lud. de Dieu, who is large on this 
passage. 

XXXIII. They also seem to be as far from the 
meaning of Zechariah, who think, that he compares 
the condition of the fathers of the Old Testament, to 
the pit zvhcrein is no water, Zech. ix. 11. For, l. 
Those very fathers sung, Psal. xxiii. 2. He mukelh me 
to lie dozen in green pastures, he leadeth me beside the 
still zvaters. Which is quite different from the pit 
wherein is no water. 2. We admit, as a most certain 
rule of interpretation, which the brethren usually insist 
upon, that the words, unless any thing should hinder, 
are to be taken in their full import. But the emphasis 
is far greater, if, by the pit without water, we under¬ 
stand the condition of an unregenerate sinner; who, 
while in himself, is without Christ, is wholly destitute 
of all those things, which can yield him consolation, 
and quench his thirst after happiness. And there is no 
reason, why we may not thus explain it. For the pro¬ 
phet speaks concerning what is impetrated by the blood 
of Christ, which is the blood of the covenant, or New 
Testament, and shed, not only to remove/ die yoke of 
ceremonies, but especially to abolish the bondage of 
sin. Why shall we confine what is spoken, to that 
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which is the less, since the words may not only bear, 
but also persuade, nay almost constrain us, to inter¬ 
pret them of what is greater ? 3. The prophet here 

comforts the mourners in Zion, and promises them de¬ 
liverance from that evil, with which they were most of 
all oppressed, and for which they expected a remedy 
trom the Messiah, who was to come. Hut that evil 
was not the bondage of ceremonies, which yielded lit¬ 
tle or no comfort; but rather the abyss of spiritual mi¬ 
sery, into which sin had plunged them. The yoke of 
which, under the devil, who exacts it of them, is inlh- 
nitely more grievous, than that yoke of ceremonies, that 
God laid upon them. 4. Though the ceremonies, con¬ 
sidered in themselves, and separate from Christ, could 
not yield so much as a drop of comfort; yet the fathers 
were not, on that account, in a pit wherein is no wa¬ 
ter. For what they could not draw from the ceremo¬ 
nies, they drank out of the streams of divine grace, 
flowing from Christ, an everlasting fountain, to whom 
they looked by their faith. We therefore dare not say, 
the ancient condition of the fathers was a pit wherein 
is no water : though, with scripture, we maintain, that 
they had a thirst after better things ; nevertheless they 
were not destitute of the waters of saving grace, for 
their necessary consolation. 


C II A P. XIV. 

Of the Abrogation of the Old Testament. 

It now remains, that we speak of the abrogation of 
the Old Testament, or of those tilings which were for¬ 
merly superadded to the covenant of grace, as shadows,. 
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types, and symbols of the Messiah to come. For the 
more exact prosecution of this subject, we shall pro¬ 
ceed in the following order. I. Shew that the ancient 
ceremonies were of such a nature, that, in a way con¬ 
sistent with the honor of God, they might be abrogated. 
II. Prove, that they were really and actually to be abro¬ 
gated. III. Make it appear, that they ought, one time 
or other, to be abrogated; and that it was not possible 
{he case should be otherwise. IV. Explain the pro¬ 
gress itself, and the various degrees of their abrogation. 

II. To begin with thejfr^ : The foundation of the 
moral laws, whose perpetuity and unchangeableness is 
an unquestionable truth, is of a quite different nature 
from that of the ceremonial institutions, as appears from 
the following considerations. 1. Because the former 
are founded on the natural and immutable holiness of 
God, which cannot but be the exemplar to rational 
creatures ; and therefore cannot be abolished, without 
abolishing the image of God : but .the latter are found¬ 
ed on the free and arbitrary will of the Lawgiver : and 
therefore only good, because commanded; and conse¬ 
quently, according to the different nature of times, may 
be either prescribed, or otherwise prescribed, or not at 
all prescribed. This distinction was not unknown to 
the Jewish doctors; and hence was framed that of 
Maimonides, in preefat. ab hot. c. xi.fol. 23. col. 3. into 
intellectual precepts, whose equity was self-evident to 
the human understanding ; and into those apprehended 
by the hearing of the law, whose entire ground is resolv¬ 
ed into the faculty of hearing, which receives them 
from the mouth of God. Concerning the former, the 
wise men have said, that if they were not written, it 
was just they should: concerning the latter, Maimonides 
affirms, that “ if the law had net been declared, those 
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things which are contrary to them, would not have on 
anv account been evil.” 

III. 2. Because God himself frequently, on many 
accounts, prefers the moral to the ceremonial precepts ; 
and, as the same Maimonidcs, More Ncvoc. p. 3. c. 
32. has wisely observed, God very often, by the pro¬ 
phets, rebukes men for their too great fondness and ex¬ 
cessive diligence in bringing offerings, inculcating upon 
them, that they are not intended principally, and for 
themselves, and that himself has no need of them. 
Thus Samuel speaks, 1 Sam. xv. 22. Has (he Lord as 
great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices , as in 
obeying the voice of (he Lord ? In like manner, Is. i. 11. 
To what purpose is (he multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith (he Lord. And Jer. vii. 22. For J spake 
not unto your fathers , nor commanded (hem in (he day 
(hat I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt-offerings or sacrifices : but this thing commanded 
I them, saying , Obey my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people. On this place Maimonides 
observes, It seems strange, how Jeremiah should intro¬ 
duce God speaking in this manner, since the greatest 
part of the precepts is taken up about sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings: but he answers, the scope? of these 
words is thus. The first intention certainly is, that ye 
cleave to me, and not serve another, that I may be your 
God, and you my people. But this precept concern¬ 
ing offerings and my house, is given you to the end you 
might learn it hence for your advantage. The parallel 
places are many, Psal. 1. 9, 10, 11. Jer. vi. 2. Hos. vi. 
(3. Amos v. 22. If God, therefore, when these pre¬ 
cepts were still in full force, rebukes men for their too 
great attachment to them, we speak nothing unworthy 
of God, when wc affirm, that, for very weighty reasons, 
it was possible, he should entirely abrogate them. 
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IV. 3. We add, that the church, without any pre- 
judice to religion, was, for many ages, destitute of the 
greatest part of the ceremonies ; as the Jews themselves 
reckon two thousand years before the giving of the law. 
Why then could she not, without detriment to religion, 
afterwards want the same ceremonies ; in the practice 
of which there was no intrinsic holiness, nor any part 
of the image of God ? This at least is evident, that 
they are not of the essence of religion, and that it was 
entirely in God’s power to have made them either fewer 
or more in number, with even a stricter obligation ; or 
again entirely to abolish them. 

V. Nor ought this to stand in the way as any preju¬ 
dice ; that it was indeed convenient, that God should 
sometimes institute new ceremonies, to render religion 
more neat, graceful, and pompous ; but not so proper 
to abrogate what he had once instituted ; because both 
the institution of rites, which are afterwards wisely 
abrogated, and the abrogation of rites, which were 
wisely instituted, equally argue some defect of wisdom. 
But we are to have quite different conceptions of those 
things. God, indeed, in this matter, has displayed his 
manifold, and even his unchangeable wisdom, which 
is ever most consistent with itself, in suiting himself to 
every age of his church : a more plain and easy kind of 
worship became her first and most tender infancy : but 
a stricter and pedagogical discipline was better suited to 
her more advanced childhood, but yet a childhood very 
unruly and headstrong. An adult and manly age re¬ 
quired an ingenuous and decent liberty. Our heavenly 
Father therefore does nothing inconsistent with his wis¬ 
dom, when he removes the pedagogue, whom yet he 
had wisely given his son during his nonage ; and treats 
him, when lie is now grown up, in a more free and 
generous manner. 
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VI. Moreover, as the ceremonies were not instituted 
for themselves, but for something else, as we have just 
heard Maimonides confessing, the same wisdom, . 
wherewith they were instituted, requires, that, when 
the reason of the institution ceases, they should cease 
also. But when the Messiah is once manifested, we 
shall in its proper place make it appear, by invincible 
arguments, that those reasons ceased, for which the 
ceremonies were instituted. . I am only now shewing, 
that the ceremonies may be abrogated without any, 
even the least blemish on the wisdom and unchangea¬ 
bleness of God. 

VII. But let us now proceed to the second head ; 
namely, that God really intended they should cease in 
their appointed time. This is evident from the follow¬ 
ing arguments. First, The very institution of the cere¬ 
monies leads us to this : for since they were given to 
one people, with a limitation to their particular state, 
country, city, and temple, the Legislator never intend¬ 
ed, that they should be binding on all, whom he favors 
with saving communion with himself, and at all times 
and in all places . But this was really the case. And 
the Jews have always boasted in this, that the body of 
the Mosaic law was only given to their nation, even (he 
inheritance of the congregation of Jacob, Deut. xxxiii. I. 
And God confined it to their generations, Gen. xvii. 7. 
Lev. vii. 36. and xxiv. 3. But as these generations arc 
now confounded, and the Levites by no certain marks 
can be distinguished from the other tribes, or the de- 
scendents of Aaron from the other Levites ; it follows, 
that the law ceases, which was confined to the distinc¬ 
tion of generations, which almost all depended on the 
tribe of Levi, and the family of the priests. God also 
appointed a certain country for the observation of the 
ceremonies, Deut. i\\ 14. vi. 1. and xi, 31, 32. a cer- 
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tain city and house, Deut. xii. 5, 13, 14, 16. Since 
therefore the prophets all along foretold, that the church 
should afterwards be enlarged, by having many nations 
added to it; who as they belong not to the generations 
of Israel, so neither could they inhabit the same coun¬ 
try with them, nor meet in the same city, much less 
house ; it is evident, that the Lawgiver never intended, 
that his people should, at that time, be bound to the 
practice of the ceremonies. For, as we shall more fully 
prove in the sequel, the condition of the Israelites could 
not then be different from the other nations, since all 
were to be united in one body with Israel. 

VIII. This argument will have further strength, 
when we shall have observed, that the reasons of most 
of the ceremonies were altogether peculiar, and taken 
from the special consideration of those times, and of 
the countries bordering on that of the descendents of 
Abraham, from whose errors and worship God would 
have his own people to keep at the greatest distance. 
Abraham, the patriarch of the nation of Israel, came 
forth from among the Zabians. God therefore general¬ 
ly so framed his ceremonies, as to be directly opposite 
to the rites of the Zabians. Maimcnides has frequently 
insisted upon this, and acknowledges, that he came to 
know the reason of many laws, from the alone know¬ 
ledge of the faith, rites, and worship of the Zabians. 
For instance, these idolaters offered only leavened bread; 
made choice of sweet things for their offerings, which 
they used to anoint with honey, but made no use of salt. 
God therefore prohibited to offer either leavened bread 
or honey, but expressly commanded, that salt should 
be used in all sacrifices, Lev. ii. 13. Again, when 
these worshippers of the sun were, to pray, they turned 
themselves to the cast: and hence the holy ot holies 
was placed in the west. Again, the Zabians did eat 
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Mood, though they looked upon it as a most impure 
thing ; for they imagined it was the food of devils, and, 
by eating it, one might attain to some familiarity with 
them : Cod therefore, under a severe threatening, pro¬ 
hibited the eating of blood, Lev. xvii. 10. Nor did 
God prescribe rites contrary to the Zabians alone, but 
also to the other neighbouring nations. The Egyptians 
worshipped the sign of the ram, and therefore were 
forbid to kill slieep. But in the sacrifices of the Israel¬ 
ites no beasts were more acceptable, and more fre¬ 
quent than sheep. Plutarch assures us, that rabbits 
and hares, on account of their swiftness and the perfec¬ 
tion of their natural senses, were sacred to the Egyp¬ 
tians. But God would have his people to account all 
these unclean and profane. The worshippers of Baal- 
peor adored their idol by uncovering their nakedness : 
and hence the priests of God are commanded to make 
to themselves Breeches to cover their nakedness, Exod. 
xxviii. 42. with many other things to the same purpose, 
which Maimonides has collected in More]). 3. c. 45, 46. 
and after his example Ilottingcr in Hist. Oriental, lib. 
i. e. 8. And Selden de jure nat. Sic. lib. ii. c. 7. And 
we now quote them, to make it appear, that these and 
the like commandments were given to one nation only, 
for reasons peculiar to them, and appropriated to those 
times, without affecting other nations in such a man¬ 
ner, or having now that weight as formerly, the mad¬ 
ness of the ancient superstitions being now long since 
abolished. 

IX. Second!;;, We argue from the prophecies, by 
which the abrogation of the ceremonies is very clearly 
foretold : but these are either more general or more 
special. In general, Moses himself has prophecied 
concerning this thing, Dent, xviii. 15, 1,8- Where 
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God, and Moses, in God’s name, promise to Israel a 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto Moses 
himself: into whose mouth, God says, he would put 
his words ; with a threatening to take vengeance on 
the person, who should not hearken to the words.of 
that prophet. 

X. For understanding that place, and the force of 
our argument taken from it, we must observe the fol¬ 
lowing things. 1. Moses forbids Israel to have any 
communion with soothsayers and diviners, holding 
forth himself, and recommending the law given by his 
ministry, which contained every thing necessary to be 
known for that time. And lest they should pretend, 
that, upon his removal, something more would be grant¬ 
ed them in this matter, he intimates, that his law would 
be sufficient till God should raise up another prophet, 
like unto himself, to whose words they were afterwards 
to give diligent attention. 2. That prophet was to be 
like unto Moses; but it is without all dispute, that 
there was never any in Israel equal to him, except this, 
of whom we are now speaking, Deut. xxxiv. 10. 
Moreover, that likeness and equality was not to con¬ 
sist in some minute circumstances, or such qualities, as 
the following prophets had in common with Moses ; 
but principally in the authority and exercise of the pro¬ 
phetical office. As Moses by the authority of God had 
polished the more gross worship of the ancients, and 
reduced it to a more perfect form ; so himself was to 
change that carnal worship of Moses into another more 
spiritual. 3. God promises, that he would put his 
zvords into the mouth of that prophet, not only in that 
sense, in which all the true prophets spoke the words 
of God, as his faithful ministers ; but those words, 
which God had reserved to be spoken by himself in t he. 
last days, and which none but God can speak i see 
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John iii. 35. Hence it follows, that prophet was not 
to be a bare interpreter of the law of Moses, but tire 
true Lord of the law, and to speak those words of God, 
which were not hitherto spoken in that manner. 4. 
That prophet can be none but the Messiah, whose pro¬ 
phecy, according to Abarbanel in Prophet. J'ol. 27. col. 
1. was in the highest pitch of prophetic degrees ; and 
who, according to the saying of the Rabbins, which 
he subjoins, “ is more exalted than Abraham, higher 
than Moses, and more sublime than the ministering an¬ 
gels.” Compare Acts iii. 22. 5. The scripture all 

along insists upon it, see Is. xlii. 4. and the Hebrew 
doctors do not deny it, that the Messiah was to bring 
in a new form of doctrine. See Is. xlii. 4. Jonathan 
thus paraphrases on Is. xii. 3. And “ you shall re¬ 
ceive a new doctrine with joy from ' the chosen from 
among the just.” Kimchi gives a remarkable reason, 
why the paraphrast called this doctrine ?iew : “ Because 
really that doctrine will be new ; and then they shall 
learn the knowledge of the Lord in such a manner, as 
none ever learned before that time.” 6. God com¬ 
mands them to hearken to that prophet, and to subdue 
and captivate every thought, which exalts itself against 
him. Baal Hatturim has observed, that ver. 15. con¬ 
tains ten words, to set forth, that he is to be obeyed equal¬ 
ly idth the deculopue. Though this observation be a 
specimen of Jewish fancy, yet the thing is certain : for 
the words of that prophet are as much the words of 
God as the decalogue. 7. God threatens to take ven¬ 
geance on every one who should disobey him. The 
stubborn and rebellious Jews have experienced this ; 
for they obstinately contended for the discarded cere¬ 
monies ot Moses against Jesus and his disciples. All 
this tended to recommend to Israel another prophet. 
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who was to institute a new form of worship, just as 
Moses had done before. 

XI. Let us now, take a view of the principal excep¬ 
tions of the Jews. 1. This promise contains God’s 
gracious answer to the prayers of the Israelites at Ho- 
reb, when they entreated, that God would speak to 
them by a mediator, lest perhaps the glory of his ma¬ 
jesty should overwhelm them. But it is certain, that 
at Horeb they did not ask for a prophet, to substitute 
another law, when that of Moses was abrogated. 
Thus Lipmannus, Sepher Nitzachan, No. 137. 2. By 

the prophet is here understood the whole order of pro¬ 
phets in every age, and who may be said to be like un¬ 
to Moses in point of authority and faithfulness, as they 
declared the words of the living God, as Moses had 
done : and the Israelites had such a number of them, 
that they had no occasion, in doubtful cases, to con¬ 
sult soothsayers or diviners. The same author. 3. If 
any one is pointed out in particular, he was either 
Joshua, of whom it is said, Deut. xxxiv. 9. And the 
children of Israel hearkened unto him , as seems to be 
the opinion of Aben Ezra and Bechai ; or Jeremiah, 
because the words, I vcill raise up a prophet to them, 
are, by the Gematria, equal in number to these, This 
is Jeremiah , according to Baal Hatturim. And Aber- 
banel de prof at. ad Jeremiam , lest he should be thought 
he had nothing to say, runs the parallel between Mo¬ 
ses and Jeremiah, in fourteen particulars. 4. Our Je¬ 
sus cannot be here intended, because, neither accord¬ 
ing to us, nor to the Jews, was belike unto Moses. 
Not according to us, because we believe him to be 
God ; but Moses was a mere man : not according to 
the Jews, who firmly maintain, that there never after¬ 
wards was a prophet equal to Moses. But it is absurd, 
a less should abrogate the ordinances of a greater. 
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Lijmanus. 5. The same author likewise says, that our 
explication contradicts the words of Christ, who pro¬ 
tested, that he came not to destroy the law, Matth. 
v. 17. 

XII. To the Jirst of these we answer, 1. God, in¬ 
deed, by this prophecy, answers the petition of the Is¬ 
raelites : for the' they did not directly pray for the abro¬ 
gation of the Mosaic manner of worship ; yet that was 
no reason, why God might not promise a prophet, who 
was to do and teach, what they had not once thought 
of in their petition. For God frequently hears the 
prayers of his people, so as to grant them more than 
they had either asked or thought of. The Israelites 
had prayed, that for the future God would speak to 
them by a mediator : he promises that he would not 
only do this, but also,* by giving the character instead 
of the proper name, he promises them a certain pro¬ 
phet equal to Moses, who would perform as great, nay 
greater things for the true Israel. We are to consider 
well, what was transacted, when the Israelites pre¬ 
sented this their petition to God : they certainly expect¬ 
ed, after hearing the decalogue, that God would pub¬ 
lish more laws and statutes, which they were as yet ig¬ 
norant of, and in a word, give them a model of a new 
and complete formulary of religion, Deut. v. 33. They 
prayed, that these might be declared to them, not as 
the decalogue was, by an awful and immediate mani¬ 
festation of the* divine majesty, but by the intervening 
ministry of Moses. God complies with their request, 
ver. 37. but does not stop there : for he promises to deal 
with them in a like manner, when a like case should 
fall out. As in forming the old ceconomy he made use 
of the ministry of Moses ; so at the time when the new 

* This, I apprehend, is the sense of the author, whose words 
arc, ANTQNOMASpKoSj pollicetur. 
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should succeed the old* and be much more glorious than 
the former, he promises to make use of an interpreter, 
who should vail the awful majesty of the Deity, and 
deal with them in a way ot grace and mercy. As God 
therefore constituted Moses a mediator, when he was 
resolved, in the place of the ancient plain way of reli¬ 
gion, to institute a more burdensome kind of worship ; 
so when he promises another prophet equal to Moses, 
he intimates that by him he would do something, like 
what he had done by Moses, in reforming the Mosaic 
oeconomy : which remarkable goodness of God Moses 
here inculcates. 

XIII. To the second I answer, That indeed, for or¬ 
dinary, Israel was not without prophets, whom they 
might more piously and safely consult, than either 
soothsayers or diviners, or the like impostors : neverthe¬ 
less this was not absolutely perpetual, 1 Sam. iii. 1. 2 
Chron. xv. 3. But there is nothing said here of a mu¬ 
tual succession of prophets ; but concerning some pro¬ 
phet eminently so called, and distinguished by his cha¬ 
racter ; since it is allowed, that, in the whole series of 
prophets, none came up to Moses. But it is unpleasant 
minutely to pursue feigned resemblances of a person, 
who puts not a due value on the greatness of God's pro¬ 
mise, or, which is still worse, knowingly depreciates it. 
But I would have the mutual coherence of the context 
well observed, which represents the matter thus. Mo¬ 
ses dissuades the people from giving ear to astrologers 
and diviners by this argument, because God was to raise 
up a prophet, equal to himself, to whom they were to 
hearken in all things. But you will say, that was not 
to be till after many ages. What then ? They had a 
written law, which was abundantly sufficient for them, 
till the time of that prophet. This, upon any doubt 
arising, was to be consulted, Is. \iii. 19, 20. lor ordi- 
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nary they were to have prophets, to interpret that law, 
who were familiar with God. And when the common 
prophets ceased, and the period of the law was drawing 
towards its final conclusion, that great prophet was to 
arise, at whose mouth they were to inquire, and in 
whose ordinances they were to acquiesce. What pro¬ 
bable reason then could make them have recourse to 
astrologers or diviners ? 

XIV. I answer to the third: The sacred text evi¬ 
dently shews, that the prophet here pointed out is not 
Joshua, Dent, xxxiv. 9, 10. For, after he had told, 
that Joshua succeeded upon the death of Moses, it is 
immediately and expressly subjoined. And there arose 
not a prophet since in Israel like unto (as) Moses : as if 
God would purposely take care, that none should ima¬ 
gine Joshua to be the prophet he had promised to give 
them, Dcut. xviii. What is added. And the children of 
Israel hearkened unto him , cannot confirm such a con¬ 
siderable point without farther proof. Aberbanel being 
to prove, that Jeremiah is here meant, contends for it 
by an argument of a quite contrary nature, and makes 
the similitude to consist in this, that as his countrymen 
opposed and resisted Moses, so they also did Jeremiah. 
But both is absurd. It was the common lot of all the 
prophets, to be sometimes listened to, but more fre¬ 
quently to be rejected ; to have sometimes pious hear¬ 
ers, who trembled at the words of the living God ; 
sometimes profane despisers and scoffers, who made a 
jest of them. You will no where find a more perfect 
fulfilment of this word than in the Lord Jesus himself, 
of whom the Father proclaimed from heaven. Hear ye 
him , Matth. xvii. 5. 

XV. Much less are we to explain tlie^e things of 
Jeremiah, to whom the things that have been said be¬ 
fore are no more applicable, than to any other of the 
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prophets. Tor, 1 . The cabbalistical Gematria, u Inch 
is the entertainment only of idle minds, has perhaps 
now and then something ingenious, but nothing solid. 
We may justly say of it, what, in a similar case, Aben 
Ezra says on Is. vii. 6 . This is vanity. For the master 
of the Cabbala expressly contradicts himself: since he 
had a little before declared, that the prophet here pro¬ 
mised would open all the fifty gates of intelligence, be¬ 
cause the 15th verse begins and ends with the letter nun, 
which is the numeral character of fifty. But to say this 
of Jeremiah is altogether contrary to the hypothesis : 
for, in that case, lie would be preferred to Moses, to 
whom, as they foolishly talk, forty-nine gates of intelli¬ 
gence were set open. The similitudes assigned by 
Aberbanel are trifling : for either they are common to 
Jeremiah with the other prophets, or only taken from 
external circumstances, or even some of them false. 
And then among the prophets there were others, whom 
he himself greatly prefers to Jeremiah. In his preface 
to Isaiah, he at large contends, that he is the next to 
Moses in the excellence of the prophetic qualifications : 
nay he even prefers Ezekiel in many respects to Jere¬ 
miah. ’Tis therefore astonishing, he should select him 
from the rest of the prophets rather than some other. 

XVI. To the fourth I answer : This prophecy is on 
all accounts to be applied to the Lord Jesus, who was 
like to Moses in the exact knowledge of divine things, 
in familiarity with God, in miracles 3 in fine, in every 
pre-eminence, by which Moses excelled the other pro¬ 
phets. lie was of their brethren 3 who spoke such 
words, as God had reserved to be declared in the last 
times 3 to whom the Father bore testimony from heaven, 
with an express charge to hear him in all things. Nor 
is it any objection, that we affirm him to be greater than 
Mo ses. For he who is greater, has every thing that is 
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in the less, and thus far is like and equal unto the less. 
Besides, Moses did not intend an absolute equality be¬ 
tween himself and that prophet who was promised to 
be given them ; but that at least he was not to be less 
than himself. But the greater he is, the stronger is the 
argument, and the stricter restraint is put upon idle cu¬ 
riosity. The general assertion, that a prophet did not 
arise like unto Moses, is improperly objected : for 
what is said of the time past, is not to be understood 
in prejudice of the future ; and it is self-evident, that 
saying puts no bar to the excellence of that prophet, 
who, Moses himself affirms, was in all respects to be 
equal to himself. ’Tis also improperly urged, that the 
Jess cannot abrogate the ordinances of the greater : for, 
besides that the doctrine of the prophets has not its au¬ 
thority from them, but from God, Christ was so much 
greater than Moses, by how much the son is greater 
than the servant, and the builder than the house, Heb. 
iii. 3, 5, 6. 

XVII. I answer to th c.fifth : 1 . When Christ says, 
he came not to destroy the law and the prophets, he 
principally means the moral law, for this is what he 
there explains, vindicates, and inculcates : and he sub¬ 
joins to the sum of it, which he elsewhere publishes. 
On these trvo commandments hang all liie lino and the 
prophets, Matth. xxii. 30. Whence we learn, what 
our Lord means by the law and the prophets. 2. Ka- 
talusai ton nomon, does not signify to abrogate 
the law, when it had performed its part, but to over¬ 
turn, destroy it, loosen its frame, either by perverting 
its true meaning, or abolishing its scope, or in fine by 
falsifying and rendering it ineffectual. In which sense 
our Lord says, John x. 35. The scripture cannot be 
broken : that is, What the scripture says cannot but be 
Vol. III. T t 
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true. Briefly, to destroy the law and the prophets, is 
to contradict them, either in doctrine or practice. And 
it is certain, our Lord came not in this manner to de¬ 
stroy the law and the prophets, not even the ceremo¬ 
nial ; since, on the contrary, he accomplished, in the 
most exact manner, whatever the law commanded, 
most faithfully explained its genuine sense, and most 
exactly fulfilled, whatever either the ceremonies pre¬ 
signified, or the prophets predicted. 3. That abroga¬ 
tion of the ceremonies, which we say was made by 
Christ, is their glorious consummation and accomplish¬ 
ment, all their signification being fulfilled ; not an ig¬ 
nominious destruction, which our Lord justly disclaims. 

XVIII. The prophecy of Jeremiah concerning the 
abrogation of the Old Testament, Jer. xxxi. 31.—34. 
is no less remarkable than illustrious. Where observe, 
1. That, by the old covenant, is meant, that which 
God made with the Israelites on their departure out of 
Egypt, the tenor of which Moses has fully set forth, 
Exod. xxiv. 3. and following verses. Thus Moses re¬ 
hearsed not only the decalogue, but also many judicial 
and ceremonial precepts, which are declared 'in chap, 
xx. and the following, at the command of God, to the 
people, and stipulated obedience from the people. 
Which stipulation being performed, lie proceeded to 
the solemnity of the covenant, and, on the day follow¬ 
ing, erected an altar, representing Christ, and twelve 
pillars, which represented the twelve tribes of Israel. 
And then, as God’s ambassador, he read out of a book, 
in their hearing, all those precepts, moral, judicial, and 
ceremonial. The people answered, that they would 
perform all that was read before them. Then Moses 
sprinkled both the altar of the Lord, and the twelve 
pillars of the people, with the blood of the sacrifices. 
This blood he called the blood of the covenant. Where 
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nant were entirely ceremonial ; the altar, the sacrifices, 
the blood, the sprinkling. And therefore that cove¬ 
nant itself, which consisted in rites, was ceremonial 
too, Ileb. ix. 1.—For though these were only the ac¬ 
cidents of the covenant, or at least appendages thereto ; 
yet, because they were the instruments of its adminis¬ 
tration, they are called the covenant. And therefore, 
in sum, the solemn manner of ratifying this covenant, 
consisting in ceremonies and sacrifices, is, in this place, 
called the old covenant. 

XIX. 2. To that old covenant is contradistinguish¬ 
ed the new, which can be no other but God’s agree¬ 
ment with Israel, without the vail of ceremonies ; in 
which there can be nothing typical or shadowy, but all 
things real and substantial; the sacrifice not brutal, 
but rational ; the blood, not of beasts, but of the Mes¬ 
siah ; the sprinkling, not of an altar of earth on the one 
hand, and of pillars representing the people on the 
other ; but of heavenly things, which are represented 
by earthly, on the one, and of the consciences on the 
other hand. As the apostle sets the one over against 
the other, Hcb. ix. & x. 

XX. 3. The old covenant is here found fault with, 
accused, and charged with defects ; not only because 
the new is promised, for which there would have been 
no place, had nothing been deficient in the former, 
Ileb. viii. 7. but also because the former is said to have 
been made void by Israel. It had not, therefore, at 
least, , as old and shadowy, and as explained by Moses 
in the said place, the promise of sanctifying grace. It 
had the decalogue engraven on tables of stone, the rest 
of the laws written down in a book : but in the whole 
solemnity of the covenant, there is not the least men¬ 
tion of writing the law on the heart. The old cove- 
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nant was, therefore, of such a nature, as to leave room 
for a new, and better. 

XXI. 4. The new covenant, that was promised to 
succeed the old, has the following superior privileges. 
1 . It shall be sure and stable, because it was not to 
be external, but spiritual ; engraven not on tables of 
stone, but on the fleshy tables of the heart. 2. Clear¬ 
ly proposed, and made known, by a more plentiful 
unction of the Spirit, so that there would be no neces¬ 
sity for one to be taught by another, 1 John ii. 27. as 
formerly ; when the mysteries of salvation were exhi¬ 
bited to be guessed at, rather than contemplated. 3. 
It shall have a true expiation and remission of sins, 
which the old ceconomy, as legal, excluded, and, as 
typical, could not give. Whence it appears, that the 
new covenant, which is here promised, consists in 
mere promises of an irrevocable grace, is held forth to 
us without the vail of ceremonies, and has the reality 
of those things, of which the types were only the sha¬ 
dows. 

XXII. 5. From these things, moreover, it is now 
easy to conclude, that the new covenant was not pro¬ 
mised to stand together with the old, and be superad- 
ded, to supply its defects; but to come in the place of 
the former, when that, as obscure and typical, should 
be entirely removed ; as is plain from these words, Not 
according to the covenant that f made with their fathers. 
Sic. In that he saith, A neio covenant, he hath made 
the first old : now that which decayeth andivaxeth old, is 
ready to vanish away, Ileb. viii. 13. 

XXIII. The exceptions of the Jews against this 
strong argument, are very Weak. 1 . That the esta¬ 
blishment, and not the renewal of that covenant, is 
here promised : thus Kimchi. 2. That it does not ne¬ 
cessarily follow, from the mention of the new covenant, 
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that the Lord will give a new law, only renew the for¬ 
mer on their hearts. For whatsoever was not suffici¬ 
ently manifest at first, when afterwards more fully de¬ 
clared, is said in scripture to be new. Thus Samuel 
says to Saul, 1 Sam. xi. 14. Come and let ns goto Gil - 
gal , and renew the kingdom there. Where it is plain, 
there was no new kingdom given, but only the old con¬ 
firmed : Thus Menasse Ben Israel, Qinvst. 7. in Levit. 

XXIV. I answer, to the first: 1. That it is begging 
the question. 2. A direct contradiction of God’s word. 
God says, I will make a new covenant, not like the 
former, which was made void : man ventures to an¬ 
swer, it is not an establishment of a new, but a repe¬ 
tition of the old : and so far the new covenant confirm¬ 
ed the old ; yet at the same time this was its abroga¬ 
tion ; because the presence of the truth, and of the bo¬ 
dy, is the removal of the figure, and the shadow. But 
these things the Jew did not understand. 

XXV. To the other , we say. That here is no pro¬ 
mise of a new law; because none can be better and 
more perfect than that of the ten commandments : how¬ 
ever, we have a promise of a new covenant, not a co¬ 
venant of works, or of the law, but of grace, promising 
to write the same law on the heart, which before was 
written on stone. 2. That the renewal of the covenant 
does not consist only in a clearer repetition of the law, 
or inscription on the heart. For the new covenant is 
opposed to the old, and substituted in its place, and 
completes it, so as likewise to put an end to it, as we 
have just now shewn. 3. That the two cases are not 
parallel : for Samuel says not to Saul, Let us go to Gil- 
gal, and I will give thee a pew kingdom, unlike to the 
former; as God speaks here to Israel. These nfe things 
very different, I will renew with thee the covenant 
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which I made ; and I will make a new covenant, not 
like unto the former. 

XXVI. Let us now descend to particulars : "Where 
the first thing that offers, is the prophecy concerning 
the removal of the ark of the covenant, not only out of 
the world* hut also out of the memory and heart of be¬ 
lievers ; expressed, Jer. iii. 16 , 17. in the following 
words : And it shall come to pass, when ye he multiplied 
and increased in the land ; in those days , saith Jehovah , 
they shall say no moir, The ark of the covenant of Jeho¬ 
vah ; neither shall it come to mind, neither shall they 
remember it y neither shall they visit it, neither shall that 
be done any more. At that time they shall call Jerusa¬ 
lem the throne of Jehovah, and all the nations shall be 
gathered unto it. 

XXVII. On this prophecy we observe, 1 . That the 
ark of the Lord was the centre and compendium of all 
the ceremonies. It was the holiest of all sacred places, 
to which they looked in all their ceremonial worship, 
and before which they were also to adore, 2 Sam. vi. 2. 
and to sacrifice ; the throne of God, erecting a priestly 
kingdom : in fine, it was the principal symbol of the 
whole typical covenant ; whence it is also called the 
ark of the covenant, both here and in many other pla¬ 
ces ; because in it, at least in its side, was kept the 
book of the covenant, Deut. xxxi. 26, 27. and tlte ark 
of the testimony, Exod. xxvi. 33. or also the testimony 
itself. Lev. xvi. 13. because it testified concerning the 
covenant of God with Israel, of which it was a pledge. 
2 . That the entire removal of the ark is here foretold, 
not only out of the world, but also from the memory, 
love, and desire of believers : all opinion of typical ho¬ 
liness, which formerly the ark was eminently possessed 
of, being erased out of the minds of God’s people. To 
this purpose is that repetition, by way of climax or gra- 
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dation, They shall say no more, neither shall il come to 
mind , neither shall they remember it, neither shall they 
visit it, or seek it, neither shall that be done any more * 
They shall not make a new one* when the old shall be 
lost, or have it in any esteem. Poor Aberbanel looks 
on this repetition with a kin.d of astonishment. 3. That 
it is not here foretold in the form of a threatening of 
misery, such as was the loss of the ark, while the cere¬ 
monies were in force ; but as a promise of the most 
happy times, in which the church shall have that in re¬ 
ality, which formerly she had typically in the ark.; and 
while she enjoys the substance, will bear the loss of the 
shadow, not only with equanimity and composure of^ 
mind, but also with gladness ot heart. 4. It is added, 
that all Jerusalem, and not the cover of the ark only, 
as formerly, should be the throne of glory. “ For all 
Jerusalem shall obtain a degree of the ark in holiness 
and glory,” says Aberbanel. That is, God will mani¬ 
fest himself, by much more glorious indications of his 
grace, in the whole church of believing Jews, and con¬ 
verted Gentiles united together into one holy city, than 
he did formerly within the inclosure of the sanctuary: 
words which overturn the typical holiness of places. 5. 
That all those benefits accompany the coming of the 
Messiah, whose distinguishing characters are the mul¬ 
tiplying and the increasing of the people in the land, 
see Deut. xxx. 5. even above their ancestors, after hav¬ 
ing subdued and incorporated Edom with themselves-, 
the giving of pastors according to God's heart, who, as 
Kimchi interprets, are “ the rulers of Israel, who shall 
be the attendants on the King Messiah.” We call 
these the apostles of the Lamb, and their faithful assist¬ 
ants and successors ; and in fine, the gathering together 
the Gentiles into the church ; who could neither be 
burthened with ceremonies, as we shall presently shew; 
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nor, while the religion of ceremonies continued, live 
peaceably in the same holy city with the Jews without 
them. The sum of the whole comes to this, that when 
the Messiah should discover those things, which were 
signified by the ark and the other ceremonies, he would 
then abolish all the holmes? of the ark and the like 
types, as well in reality, as out of the minds of belie¬ 
vers. 

XXVIII. It is excepted, 1. That the ark which was 
wanting in the second temple, is to be restored by God 
under the Messiah. Thus Sephar Afkat Rochel, re¬ 
futed by Hulsius, on the tenth sign of the Messiah’s 
coming. 2. That the meaning of This prophecy is, 
that, during these prosperous circumstances, Israel 
would have no reason to fear the envy of the other na¬ 
tions ; for they should not make war, so as to be oblig- 
ed to go out, and take the ark of the covenant with 
them, as they usually did, in the days of Eli, and as 
often as war happened to break out. And therefore 
there was no prediction of the removal of the ark sim¬ 
ply, but in some respect, namely, as to its special use 
in time of war. Thus Jonathan, Kimchi, and Me- 
nasse, Qiucst. 2. in Levit. and others. 3. That the 
abrogation of the ceremonies cannot be inferred from 

o 

the absence of the ark, since it is without controversy, 
that these remained inJorce, though the ark has been 
wanting ever since the Babylonish captivity. 4. That 
the ten commandments, formerly inclosed in the ark, 
are even at this day accounted and regarded by all as 
eternal. Menasse, ibid. 

XXIX. I answer to the first. That it is a mere Jew¬ 
ish tradition, without any foundation in scripture, and 
directly contrary to this prophecy of Jeremiah. 

XXX. To the second, 1. That it is supposed with¬ 
out proof, that the principal use of the ark was in time 
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of war. They took it with them to the field of battle 
in the time of Eli, but with bad success, being found 
to have in vatu put theh ' confidence in the ark , Joseph . 
Antiq. lib. v\ c. 11. 2. That, after the dedication of 

the temple, and the solemn introduction of the ark into 
it, it was never any more moved from its place, and 
carried out to the field of battle, 1 Kings viii. 8. 2 
Chron. v. 9. Therefore the temple is called the rest¬ 
ing-place of Jehovah^ and of the ark of his strength , 2 
Chron. vi. 41. and an house of rest for the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah) 1 Chron. xxviii. 2. so that the Le- 
vites were relieved from the burden of carrying it, 2 
Chron. xxxv. 3. What new thing then could Jeremi¬ 
ah foretel here, should he prophesy, that, in the time 
of the Messiah, the ark was not to be carried out to 
battle, as all knew, that was prohibited so many ages 
before ? 3. That reiterated repetition of phrases plain¬ 

ly indicates an entire removal of the ark : And justly 
said Aberbanel of this exposition, “ All these things 
are foreign to the purpose ; there is not a single word 
in the text concerning war, and the other things of 
which they speak ; and therefore I cannot be satisfied 
with this explication.” 

XXXI. To the third : The absence of the ark in 
the second temple, which was to be honored with the 
presence of him who was prefigured by it, did even 
then signify the future abrogation of the types in due 
time. 2. We don’t argue from the bare absence of the 
ark, but from its being foretold, that it was neither to 
be in the world, nor so much as have a place in the 
mind, love, and desire of believers ? And this was 
promised as a great blessing, as a token and evidence 
of the liberty purchased by the Messiah : which was 
not the case before the coming of the Messiah, when 
Vol. III. V v 
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the memory of the ark was still dear to the godly among 
them. 3. We likewise argue from this, namely, that 
the holiness and glory of the ark may be said to be im¬ 
parted to all * Jerusalem, inhabited by Jews as well as 
Gentiles, in the sense we have just explained. Whence 
the abrogation of that typical holiness, which the ark 
formerly had above all, is most evidently concluded. 

XXXII. To the fourth : 1 . The laws of the cove¬ 

nant, of which the ark was the symbol, were not only 
the ten commandments, but all the laws of Moses. 
Accordingly the book which contained them, was pla¬ 
ced in the side of the ark. That symbol therefore of 
the covenant being thus abolished, both the covenant 
itself, and the laws, so far as they comprized the condi¬ 
tions of that covenant, are abrogated. 2. The case of 
the laws of the decalogue, is different from the rest: 
for they were engraven on tables of stone, and laid up 
in the ark, to represent, that they were to be the per¬ 
petual rule of holiness, and continually to be kept in 
the heart both of the Messiah and of his mystical bo¬ 
dy ; while the others were only written on paper or 
parchment, and placed in the side of the ark. Their 
abrogation therefore would be ill concluded from the 
removal of the typical ark ; seeing their being engraven 
on stone, and kept in the ark, signified their indelible 
inscription on, and continual preservation in, the hearts 
of believers. 

XXXIII. David prophesied concerning the abroga¬ 
tion of the priesthood, Psal. cx. 4. The Lord hath sworn, 
and mill not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec. From which place the apostle 
long ago argued thus, Ileb. vii. 11.—13. If therefore 
perfection mere bp the Levilical prie'sthood (for under it 
the people received the law) what further need teas there , 

* i. (. To the whole church made up of Jews and Gentiles. 


that another priest should rise after the order of Melchi- 
sedec , and not he called after the order of Aaron ? For 
the priesthood being changed , there is made of necessity 
a change also of the law. For he of idiom these things 
arc spoken, pertaineth to another tribe , of which no man 
gave attendance at the altar . The following observa¬ 
tions will shew, that this reasoning is solid and conclu¬ 
sive. 

XXXIV. ]. The inscription proves, that the au¬ 
thor of this psalm was David, A psalm of David, which 
is no where found in the titles of psalms composed by 
another. 2. The person to whom both the kingdom 
and priesthood are promised, is not David himself, but 
the Lord of David, as appears from the connection of 
ver. 4 . with ver. 1. 3 . The Lord of David is not Abra¬ 

ham, but the Messiah. Because the things asserted 
and declared in this psalm, as the sitting at God's right 
hand, the sending the rod of his strength out of Zion, 
the making all his enemies his footstool, his eternal 
priesthood, &c. do not agree to the former, but to the 
latter: 4 . All are agreed, that the Messiah is not of 
the tribe of Levi, to which, by the law of Moses, the 
priesthood was limitted 3 but of Judah, and of the fa¬ 
mily, of David. But, by the Mosaic law, that family 
was not allowed to exercise the priesthood, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 18 . 5 . A priesthood, even an eternal priesthood, 

is promised to the Messiah, and that by an oath ; see 
Zech. vi. 13 . Which cannot be, while the Mosaic law 
concerning the priesthood remains in force. 6. That 
priesthood is of another order than that of Aaron, name¬ 
ly of Melchisedec : which cannot subsist at the same 
time with the Levitical, bot-h for other reasons, which 
it is not to the purpose now to unfold, and especially 
on account of the diversity of descent. 7. If the Aa- 
xonical priesthood had been perfect, and could have 
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perfected the consciences, there neither had been, nor 
ought there to be a place for this change. But the 
weakness and unprofitableness thereof made way for 
an amendment. 8. With the change of the priesthood 
is conjoined the change of the law : because the priest¬ 
hood is not only a great part, but also the foundation 
of all the ceremonies. 

XXXV. The Jewish interpreters wonderfully per¬ 
plex themselves in darkening this illustrious passage : 
but it is not worth our while to discuss all their misin¬ 
terpretations here ; they are both so many and so im¬ 
pertinent. We shall only run over such exceptions, 
as are more plausible, and directly contrary to what we 
maintain. It is therefore objected, 1. That this is not 
a psalm of David’s, but composed by some inspired 
singer in commendation, and on the account of Da¬ 
vid : and that the inscription is no objection ; for la¬ 
med sometimes, even in the inscription of psalms, is 
the sign of the dative case, and signifies the same thing 
as bangabur, foi\ asFsal. Ixxii. 1. lishelomoh, to y 
for , or concerning Solomon : nay, that we have the 
same inscription led avid prefixed to some psalms, of 
which he does not seem to be the author, as Psal. xx. 
and xxi. Where the singer prays for the preservation 
of the king ; under which name it is not very likely, 
that David should pray for himself. 2. That therefore 
the singer means David by his lord : whom he calls 
not Aclonoi , a sacred name ; but Adoni , a human and 
common appellation. 3. That the term Cohen, does 
not here signify a priest , but a king and prince, as 2 
Sam. viii. 18 . where the sons of David are called co~ 
hanin, that is, pi'inces of the court ; and 2 Sam. xx. 
26 . where Ira the Jairite is called a prince of David 
Accordingly even the Chaldee has translated it. Thou 
art constituted a prince. f 4. That ngal dibratei 
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malkt tz.ED iEK signifies, because thou art the king 
of righteousness , as if the meaning was, Thou shalt be 
a prince for ever, shalt reign by a long succession of 
dcscendents, not as Saul, whose government was exe¬ 
crable and of short continuance ; because of righteous¬ 
ness, for thou art a righteous king , as the Chaldee pa¬ 
raphrases. If this be a true explication, nothing is 
here said about the change of the priesthood. 

XXXVI. I answer to th z first. 1. If you say, that 
this is not a psalm of David, you cannot prove him to 
be the author of any psalm, that has the same inscrip¬ 
tion. 2. The ancients all acknowledge, that it is Da¬ 
vid’s. If it had not been so, Christ would not have 
asserted it as a thing of undoubted truth, Matth. xxii. 
45 v and the Pharasees might easily have eluded that 
argument, by which they were constrained to hold their 
peace. The Chaldee also has it, A hymn by the hand 
of -David. 3. We allow, that the letter lamed is 
sometimes the sign of the dative; but we deny, that 
here, or elsewhere, when the title runs limismor le- 
david signifies the same with bang a bur : nor, by 
any other description, are those psalms distinguished, 
which we all believe to be David’s, in consequence of 
that inscription. 4. The instances mentioned, do not 
prove any thing to the contrary : for in Psal. lxxii. we 
read not, mismor lishelomoh, A psalm for Solo¬ 
mon, but lishelomoh absolutely for Solomon. And 
then there is no reason, why it may not be a psalm ot 
Solomon’s, which he received, as it were, from David’s 
mouth ; since he likewise wrote several proverbs from 
the mouth of his mother, Prov. xxxi. 1. And there is 
as little reason, why Psal. xx. & xxi. may not be ac¬ 
counted David’s. For as God had appointed him to 
the office of a prophet, he justly also dictated to the 
people those forms of prayer, with which they were to 
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intercede for their king. And that he might sing this 
in one spirit with them, it is not without reason, that 
lie speaks of himself as king in the third person. And 
thus he might properly name himself; but he could not 
call himself his Lord , whether singing by himself or 
with others. Besides, the appellation king, even in 
those psalms, may look further, and be applied to the 
Messiah. For how could the church in after times, by 
singing, pray for David and his posterity, when they 
were extinct ? And in what sense should she sing these 
things of an earthly king, when there was no such king 
in Israel ? 

XXXVII. To the second we reply, 1. It is affirmed 
without proof, that these tilings were foretold concern¬ 
ing David, when David speaks them concerning his 
Lord. 2. David's Lord is the Messiah ; for David \yas* 
his servant. He sits at God's right hand, having the 
next degree of honor to God; all the other things, 
which are declared in the psalm, emphatically belong 
to him. 3. As he could be called Adonai by David* 
on account of the excellence of the divine essence ; so 
he is also justly called Adoni , on account of the emi¬ 
nence of his power and dominion. 4. The more an¬ 
cient Jews themselves explained this psalm of the Mes¬ 
siah, from whom we have testimonies in Munsterus on. 
this psalm, and in Cocceius on Heb. vii. § 12. 

XXXVIII. To the third we say, 1. Though the 
term Cohen, may sometimes denote a political dignity, 
yet royal majesty is never expressed bv that word. Co¬ 
hen, as Aben Ezra has well observed, signifies a minis¬ 
ter , who is next to the king. But there is a king, who 
has power over conscience, and God only is such a 
King : and there is a king, who has power over the 
body, and such are the supreme rulers of this world. 
Therefore there is a twofold Cohen , namely, with re* 
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•spect either to God, or to kings. With respect to God, 
such are called Cohanim, who were over the people, 
and performed divine service, because they appear to 
be next to God. With respect to kings, those are Co¬ 
hanim , who are next to them. In that sense, Ira the 
Jairite is called David’s Cohen, and David’s sons Coha¬ 
nim ; that is, as it is explained, 1 Chron. xi. 15. cap¬ 
tains, or principal men next to the king. And if we 
may believe the Jews, because Absalom w r as not ad¬ 
mitted to partake of this dignity, he therefore took oc¬ 
casion to form his unnatural conspiracy. But in none 
of these senses could David be called Cohen : not in the 
former, because the priesthood was confined to the de- 
scendents of Aaron alone ; nor in the latter, for thus he 
himself had his Cohanim. But the Messiah is in such 
a manner a king, as at the same time to be priest; just 
like Melchisedec, who distinctly discharged both offi¬ 
ces, for the Holy Spirit directs us to this. 

XXXIX. To th e fourth we answer, there is a mis¬ 
take, through the misinterpretation of these words, 

NGAL D1BRATHI MALKI TZ.ED.BK. For, 1. MaL- 

ki tzajdzek, Melchisedec is always in the sacred 
writings a proper name. The Hebrews should appel- 
latively call, king of righteousness, mvelhiC h tzzedhsk. 
2. Ngal dibrathi never signifies because, but when 
it is placed, as here, according to the order or ? nanner, 
lurch iii. 13. and viii. 2. if shin follows in Hebrew, 
or di in Chaldee, it signifies zvilh that intention, or de¬ 
sign, as Eccl. vii. 14. Dan. ii. 30. and iv. 14. Seeing 
then neither cohanim, nor malki tzjedvek, r.or 
ngal dibrat hi signify what the Jews would have, 
our argument remains in its full force. 

XL. And indeed, the event has confirmed this pro¬ 
phecy : for about the time when our true Melchisedec 
began his priestly office, the Levitical had lost its dig- 
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nitv, till it was at last entirely abolished, without any 
hopes of a restoration, all the distinction of tribes being 
confounded. And the Jews themselves have taken no¬ 
tice of this, whose opinion we have in the Misna, tit. 
Sola. c. 9. “ From the death of Rabbi Ismael, the son 
of Phabi, the splendor of. the priesthood has ceased.” 
But this man was made high priest by Valerius Gratus, 
president of Judea under Tiberius Caesar. About that 
time, this most sacred office was tossed about and sport¬ 
ed with like a ball, and any of the most profligate, as 
he favored and made presents to the Roman president, 
grasped at it by the foulest ambition and the basest arts. 
And matters at length came to such a pitch of profane¬ 
ness and wickedness, that the high priests were not on¬ 
ly chosen by lot, but even the high priesthood fell by 
lot to one Phannias ; who not only w r as “ a worthless 
high priest, but also, thro’ his gross ignorance, incapa¬ 
ble to distinguish what was the nature of the high 
priesthood,” Joseph, de bel. Jud. lib. iv. c. 12. Yet 
from the utmost contempt and derision they constrained 
this man, whom they forced even against his will from 
the country, and brought him on the stage like a kind 
of actor,.and clothed in the sacred vestments, to act 
tire part of high priest, who like a child had prompters 
always at hand, to remind him how to behave, and 
maintain his character. Which impiety, as Josephus 
justly calls it, sufficiently shews, that God no longer 
regarded that office ; after the true priest according to 
the order of Melchisedec had once appeared. 

XLI. From the priesthood let us proceed to the sa¬ 
crifices. Daniel speaks of the ceasing of these, chap, 
ix. ult. And he shall confirm the covenant with many 
for one xceek ; and in the midst of the loeek, he shall 
cause the sacrifice and the oblatioij to cease. 
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XLlI. Wc are here to observe, 1. That the prophet 
speaks concerning the times of the Messiah, who, ver. 
25. is called the Messiah the Prince , by way of emi¬ 
nence, and with respect to his character and office : 
compare Is. Iv. 4. His office was to finish (restrain) 
the transgression, and make an end of( seal) sins, and to 
make reconciliation for (expiate) iniquity , and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness , ver. 24. These are the of¬ 
fices and benefits of the true Messiah alone. 

XLIII. 2. That the abolishing of the sacrifice and 
oblation is foretold to be done by the Messiah : for lie, 
zi'ho confirmed the covenant zeith many , whom Paul calls 
the Surety of a better covenant Tleb. vii. 22. even he 
shall cause the sacrifices to cease. But whatever the 
Messiah does is undoubtedly right: since at least he is 
a Prophet, and faithful in the house of God. 

XLIV. 3. That this abolishing was both just, and 
actually took place. It was just, by reason of the in¬ 
troduction of a new covenant, which was confirmed, 
not by sacrifice and the blood of brute beasts ; but by 
the offering of the Messiah himself, that Lamb with¬ 
out blemish, whose blood is the blood of the New 
Testament, shed in order to procure, or obtain, true 
remission, for many. Accordingly the future abolish- 
ing of the sacrifices was foretold to be in the midst of 
that week, in which the Messiah was to be cut off, 
when he was to make his soul an offer ing for sin, Is. liii. 
10. His sacrifice put an end to typical sacrifices. 
And the abrogation of the sacrifices is joined with the 
confirmation of the new covenant : for, that being seal¬ 
ed by the saciificc of Christ, and preached by the apos¬ 
tles, and confirmed by the effusion of the Holy Ghost, 
and by very many miracles, the sacrifices of beasts, 
which constituted a great part of the old covenant, irp.- 
Vol. III. W w 
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mediately lost all their efficacy and dignity, and so 
were justly abrogated. It actually took place not long 
after, on the destruction of the city and temple ; for all 
the sacrifices ceased upon that. Josephus relates, that 
Titus answered the priests, who begged for their lives, 
after the burning of the temple ; that “ that was de¬ 
stroyed, on account of which he would have justly sav¬ 
ed them ; but that it was proper for the priests to pe¬ 
rish with the temple.” And what Chrysostom relates. 
Oral. 3. contra Judaos ,• agrees with this, that the Jews 
should have said to Julian, when he exhorted them to 
sacrifice in the ancient manner : “ If you would see 
us sacrifice, restore our city, rebuild our temple, and 
we will sacrifice even now as before.” A.s the profane 
emperor, from the hatred he bore to Christianity, at¬ 
tempted this, and furnished the expence out of the 
public treasury, God prevented it by his almighty hand ; 
thereby shewing, that he had no pleasure in new sa¬ 
crifices. Not only our own writers have this history, 
but also Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxiii. amonjr the 
Gentiles, and Zemach David, p. 2. p. 36. among the 
Jews. Both these kinds of the abrogation of sacrifices 
may be ascribed to the Messiah. He had a right to 
do it, as a Priest, who had offered a better sacrifice ; 
and as a King, who appoints religious ceremonies for 
his church. He actually did it, as the asserter of his 
own majesty and grace, which the rebellious Jews 
trampled under foot ; for which end, he made use of ^ 
Titus and his armies, as his ministers. 

XLV. 4. That the removal of sacrifices and offer¬ 
ings infers the abrogation of the whole ceremonial wor¬ 
ship. Not only because sacrifices constitute a princi¬ 
pal part of the ceremonies, and we may say the same 
of things of a like nature : but also because the whole 
external worship is sometimes expressed by the name 
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sacrifice , as lies. vi. 6. chjesjed, for I desired mercy 
and not sacrifice ; cii/esved, which the Septuagint 
here translate by eleos, as also Matthew, chap. xii. 
7 . signifies hosiotes (a-word very plainly derived 
from the Hebrew cHEsiDOTH,or the Chaldee ciiesi- 
dutha) or a diligent love of God . Bat hosiotes, is 
that internal purity and holiness of heart, which com¬ 
prehends all those virtues or graces, wherein the image 
of God consists. And therefore s^bach, in order to 
a just opposition, will signify the whole external and 
ceremonial worship. Which Kimchi himself seems to 
have observed, who explains sacrifice by the icorship 
of the Lord in the house of his sanctuary . The inter¬ 
pretations , which the blind and foolish Jews give of 
this prophecy of Daniel, are so foreign to the words of 
the text, to the designation of the time, and to the his¬ 
tory of the events, that they confute and overthrow 
themselves. Whoever desires to see them exploded, 
may consult Const. l’Empereur on Daniel, and the ce¬ 
lebrated Cocceius, llornbcck, and Hulsius, in their, 
writings against the Jews. 

XLVI. The Spirit, which spoke by the prophets, 
not thinking it sufficient to forctel the ceasing of the 
ceremonies, foretold also, that, in the days of the Mes¬ 
siah, such rites should be instituted, as are entirely re¬ 
pugnant to the ancient institutions 3 that he would tsk- 
for himself priests and Levitcs out of all nations with¬ 
out distinction. Is. Ixvi. 20 , 21 3 that in all places in¬ 
cense and a pure offering should be offered to his name, 
Mai. i. 11 ; that there should be an altar, acceptable 
to himself, in the midst of the land of Egypt,’ Is. xix. 
19 s that on the bells of the horses should be engraven 
Holiness to Jehovah ,* which was formerly engraven 
only on the golden plate fastened to the mitre of the 
high priest 3 and God has graciously promised, that all 
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the pots in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, should be ho¬ 
liness unto him, Zech. xiv. 20 , 21 . These things can¬ 
not be reconciled with the ancient privileges of the 
priests and Levites, and with the earthly sanctuary, and 
the prerogatives of the land of Canaan, and with the 
special holiness of the pontifical pomp. God intimates* 
that he would be worshipped in the use of other sa¬ 
cred ordinances, which should not be confined to any 
forms of the ancient ceremonies, but be duly perform¬ 
ed, in spirit and in truth, by every believer, in all pla¬ 
ces whatever. 

XLVIL Let us now come to the third thing pro¬ 
posed, and shew, that the ceremonies ought to be abro¬ 
gated in the time of the Messiah, and that it was not 
possible the case should be otherwise. This may be 
shewn two ways : First, if we consider the material , 
or matter of the ceremonies, as they are acts of the obe¬ 
dience prescribed by the law of ordinances : secondly, 
their formal , or essence, as they were types and sha¬ 
dows : but in neither of these ways can they have place 
in the kingdom of the Messiah. I make the first of 
these appear thus. 

XLVIII. It is evident from the prophecies, that a 
great multitude of the Gentiles would be called by the 
Messiah to communion with God and Israel: That 
God would allure Japhrth to dwell in the tents of 
Shem, Gen. ix. 27 ; that in the seed of Abraham all 
nations of the earth should be blessed, Gen. xxii. 18 ; 
that unto the Messiah should the obedience of the peo¬ 
ple be, Gen. xlix. 10 5 that the Egyptians and Babylo¬ 
nians should be mentioned among those who know Je¬ 
hovah 3 and that it should be said of the Philistine, the 
Tyrian, and the Ethiopian, they were bom in Zion, 
Psak Ixxxvii. 4 ; and that all nations should flow to the 
mountain of the house of Jehovah, Is. ii. 2 3 and that 
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Israel should be the third of Egypt and Assyria $ and 
that the Lord shall say, Blessed be my people the Egyp¬ 
tians, and the zcork of my hands, the Assyrians, and Is¬ 
rael mine inheritance, Is. xix. 24, 25. and numberless 
other passages, which frequently occur in scripture to 
the same purpose. 

XLIX. Moreover, Isaiah declares, that both Israel 
and the converted Gentiles should obey the same laws, 
and be bound together by the same religious ties, chap, 
xlii. 4. And the isles shall tea it for his (the Messiah’s) 
lazes . Again, Is. ii. 3 . And many people shall go and 
say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he zvill teach 
2 /s of his ic ays, and zee will tea Ik in his paths : for out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the ivord of Jehovah 
from Jerusalem. And he adds, no stranger who hath 
joined himself to Jehovah, shall say, Jehovah hath utterly 
separated me from his people: but, on the contrary, even 
unto the eunuchs shall be given, in the house of God and 
within his walls, a place, and a name better than that 
of sons and of daughters. Is. h i. 3, 5 5 that is, that the 
converted Gentiles should, in matters of religion, be 
on an equal footing with the Israelites. To this pur¬ 
pose is that of Zeph. iii. 9 , 10 . For then will I turn to 
the people a pure language, that they may all call upon 
the name of Jehovah, to serve him zeith one consent: from 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, my suppliants, even the 
daughters of my dispersed shall bring mine o ffering: and 
Zech. xiv. 9. And Jehovah shall be King over all the 
earth : in that day shall there be one Jehovah, and his 
name one : one shall be the worship, and one the vene¬ 
ration of the one God. The Jews themselves also fre¬ 
quently declare, that, in the time of the Messiah, ma¬ 
ny nations shall be converted to the God of Israel, and 
that then they shall walk in the doctrine of that laze, as 
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the Chaldee speaks on Is. ii. 3. and shall embrace one- 
common laze, icith the Israelites, as Menasse speaks, de 
resur. lib. ii. c. 3. and so shall incorporate into one peo¬ 
ple with Israel, and be partakers of the same privileges, 
as being proselytes of righteousness. 

L. Whenever this shall come to pass, it is plain, that ' 
the ancient ceremonies cannot possibly be observed by 
all the subjects of the Messiah. For how is it possible, 
that the paying of vows and tythes, the presenting the 
first-born, the observation of the passover, pentecost, 
and feast of tabernacles, which were confined to the 
place which God had chosen, should be binding on 
those who are to be at a great distance from Judea ? 
And hovy can men, who dwell in the utmost parts of 
the earth, come to Jerusalem, to offer sacrifice for every 
sin, and every pollution, in order to avoid the curse ? 
Mow could women, newly delivered, undertake so long 
a journey, and present themselves in the place chosen 
by God, to perform the offerings commanded ? Where 
could so many beasts, so many priests, so many altars 
be found, sufficient for all the sacrifices r What extent 
of country, much less town, could be large enough to 
hold such numbers ? Menasse, if I rightly remember, 
idly talks, that then the gates of Jerusalem should be 
extended to Damascus; but had he extended them, 
which he might with equal ease, beyond the PorLs 
Cuspiv, or pass of Teflis, he would have more commo- 
diously provided for so prodigious a conflux of people, 
flocking from all parts to the sacrifices. Put the case 
of the leprosy, and of a house infected with that plague, 
of which Lev. xiii. must the priests make incursions to 
the Scythians, the Samaritans, and the Indians; to the 
Britons separated from the rest ot the world, and to 
the utmost Thule, to form a judgment of the scab or 
sc all r To omit manv other considerations, winch might 
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with equal propriety be urged ; and which Eusebius 
among the ancients, Demonslr. Evangel, lib. i. and 
among the moderns, Spanhemius, Dubior. Evang. p. 3. 
dub. 112. have fully and learnedly done. 

LI. You may possibly alledge, that God will grant a 
kind of dispensation of, and relax these impossible laws. 
But where is there any promise to that purpose r Have 
not these laws been made by the same authority with 
the others ? Is not their duration in like manner extend¬ 
ed lengolam, for cvcv, which in other respects is so 
much objected to us ? Do not these, and the like laws, 
constitute the principal part of the ceremonial ? And if 
the conscience can be set free from the obligation of 
these, why not also from that to the others, which are 
of the same nature ? 

LIL Shall thev not cease to bind, because the oh- 
servation of them is impossible, any more than we teach 
that the moral law is binding, though we allow the 
perfect performance thereof to be a thing impossible ? 
But who does not see a very wide difference here ? That 
the moral law cannot now be perfectly performed, is a 
thing accidental, owing to our corruption. That these 
other laws cannot be observed under the kingdom of 

O 

the Messiah, arises from the nature of the laws them¬ 
selves, without anv default of man. And thus we have 
demonstrated, that the ceremonies, in so far as they are 
acts of the obedience prescribed by the old law, cannot 
be observed in the universal church, gathered together 
from among Jews and Gentiles, under the King Mes¬ 
siah. 

ITU. This will be more manifest, if we, moreover, 
consider the formal of the ceremonies : thus there was 
a yoke in them, that must be broken off; a pedagogy, 
and an accusation of childhood, which cannot take 
place in a more advanced age. There was a partition* 
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wall to be broken down, when, on removing all dis¬ 
tinction of nations, the Messiah is to be all in all; an 
enmity to be abolished at the time, in which the Mes¬ 
siah is to publish to the Gentiles, that they should have 
peace both with Israel and with God. There was, in 
fine, a hand-writing, bearing testimony concerning guilt 
not yet expiated, and payment not yet made. This, 
when all things are fulfilled by the Messiah, is to be 
taken out of the way, lest any institution of God should 
be found to testify against the truth and Son of God. 
Such are either ignorant of, or do overturn all the sig¬ 
nification of the ceremonies and their true efficacy, who 
bind the obligation of them on the consciences, after 
the Messiah had perfected all things. 

LIV. There now remains the fourth head, namely, 
to explain the progress and the various degrees of this 
abrogation, which we digest in the following order. 1. 
When Christ came and was manifested to Israel, the 
ceremonies lost much of their splendor, as when the 
sun in the heavens extinguisheth the stars. Neverthe¬ 
less they were binding, while Christ was not yet made 
perfect by sufferings, but yet their abrogation was 
drawing near : Jesus saith unto her , Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, xvhen ye shall neither in this mountain , 
nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, xvhen the true worshippers shall xcor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth, John iv. 21, 23. 
To this purpose is that proclamation, which John seve¬ 
ral times published, that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand, 2. They were abrogated in point of right by the 
death of Christ; for, all their typical presignification 
being fulfilled in Christ, and the blood of the New Tes¬ 
tament being shed, and the guilt expiated, which they 
were appointed to be a charge of, with what right 
could ceremonies lately discarded claim any longer to 
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keep their former station ? Hence Christ is said to have 
taken the hand-writing out of the way, nailing it to his 
cross , Col. ii. 1 k and to have abolished in his flesh (on 
his iiesh being broken bv death) the law of command¬ 
ments, contained in ordinances, Eph. ii. 15. Certain¬ 
ly the flesh of Christ was the vail ; and w hile that was 
still entire, a new and living way was not opened to 
the heavenly sanctuary, Heb. x. 20. For, while Christ 
was not yet made perfect by sufferings, the ceremo¬ 
nies which required that perfection or consummation, 
were in full force. But whenever the utmost farthing 
was paid by the death of Christ, the vail and inclosure 
of the ceremonies being taken down, there was a free 
access to God ; which was signified and confirmed by 
the renting the vail of the temple upon the death of 
Christ. 3. God declared, confirmed, and sealed this 
abrogation by the resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
and his ascension into heaven, and the plentiful effu¬ 
sion of the Holy Spirit. For the hand-writing was 
then discharged. lie who hitherto was in bondage to 
the elements of the world, equally with the other wor¬ 
shippers of God, was placed with his people in hea¬ 
venly places, where no such bondage takes place ; and 
the Spirit was given, as the .seal of a more delightful 
dispensation of the covenant. 4. But this liberty was 
for some time not sufficiently known, even to the apos¬ 
tles themselves, till Peter was instructed therein by a 
heavenly vision. Acts x. il. 5. Then bv a solemn de- 
cree of a synod oi the apostles, under the presidence of 
the Holy Spirit, it was ordained, that a yoke was not 
to be put on the neck of the disciples, besides those 
few things necessary for that time ; namely, to abstain 
from meats offered to idols , and from blood , and from 
things strangled ; to which was subjoined, though of a 
Vol. 111. X X 
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different kind, fornication, Acts xv. 10, 28, 29. 0, 

Afterwards Paul preached freedom from these things 
also, excepting fornication, that being contrary to the 
moral law, 1 Cor. viii. 4, 8. and 1 Cor. x. 25.—29. 
7 . Yet because the Jews, who were converted to Christ, 
having been accustomed to the ceremonies, were with 
very great difficulty drawn from them, the apostles and 
other believers with them, that they might not offend 
the weak, according to the rules of Christian charity 
and prudence, freely used those ceremonies, not with 
any opinion of holiness ; but in order not to wound 
tender consciences, accommodating themselves to all, 
to gain some to Christ, see Acts xxi. 22. 8. But af¬ 

ter that the church seemed now to be sufficiently in¬ 
structed in her liberty, and the fondness for the cere¬ 
monies was no longer a degree of weakness, but of ob¬ 
stinacy, Paul would not give place by subjection, no 
not for an hour, and sharply rebuked Peter, whose 
conduct was rather too remiss. Gal. ii. 5, 14. and ex¬ 
horted every one in particular to stand fast in the liber¬ 
ty, wherewith Christ had made him free, and not to be 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage, nor to make 
Christ of no effect to themselves, Gal. v. 1,2. 9. and 

lastly, All the ceremonies were actually taken away at 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and bu¬ 
ried as it were in their ruins, never to be revived any 
more. See what we have said concerning circumci¬ 
sion, chap. viii. §21, See. 
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C II A P. XV. 

Of the Benefits of the New Testament. 

A S the darkness of the night is only dispelled bv 
the beams of the* rising morn, so the Old Testament 
was abrogated only by the introduction of the New. 
But at what time this first began to take place, by 
what degrees it advanced, by what intervals of time it 
was confirmed and completed, we have explained in 
the third chapter of the foregoing book. We are now, 
in the first place, to treat of the benefits of the New 
Testament : then of the Sacraments : the other parti¬ 
culars are obvious, from what we have spoken con¬ 
cerning the covenant of grace, simply considered, and 
by comparing with them, what we have more largely 
treated of concerning the Oid Testament. 

II. We rehearse the benefits of the New Testament 
in the following order. I. The first is the exhibition of 
the Messiah made perfect. II. The gospel under 
another name or designation. III. The calling of the 
Gentiles. IV. A more abundant and delightful mea¬ 
sure of the Spirit. V. A greater and better liberty. 
VI. The restoration of Israel. MI. The revival of the 
whole church, as^rom the dead. 

III. The t /irst spring of our glorying, and the sum of 
our felicity, beyond those that expected the consola¬ 
tion of Israel, is, that Christ Jesus came into thezcorld , 
1 Tim. i. 1 j. He, who was promised from the begin¬ 
ning, shadowed forth by so many types, so ardently 
longed fof, and for so many ages expected, came forth 
in the fulness of time, in that place, from that tribe and 
family, in that manner from a \irgin, and appeared in 
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the flesh, just as the holy prophets had long before pro¬ 
phesied he should come : Through the tender mercy of 
our God> zchereby the day-spring from on high hath vi¬ 
sited ns, Luke i. 78. We have found him, of zvhom 
Moses in the laze, and the prophets did zerife, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph, John i. 45. This, as the 
angels told the shepherds of Bethlehem, was matter of 
great joy ; and not only Mary, and Zacharias, and Si¬ 
meon, but also the whole choir of the heavenly angels 
celebrated this in their songs: see Zech. ix. 9. 

IV. And the Messiah was not only exhibited, but 
also made perfect, through sufferings, Heb. ii. 10. and 
thus being made perfect, he became the Author of eter¬ 
nal salvation unto all, Heb. v. 9. For, in the suffer¬ 
ings and death of Christ, there is a true expiation, a 
cancelling, a blotting out of our sins, a bringing in of 
everlasting righteousness, a tearing ana removing of 
the hand-writing, nav, there is an eternal redemption. 

V. But this was not all : for he zvas also received up 
into glory, and being placed in the throne of his majes¬ 
ty, he brought the kingdom of heaven to us, having 
removed every thing, by which the spiritual and mys¬ 
tical government of God over the conscience, which is 
the government of liberty, was formerly obscured. 
While David in spirit had this kingdom of vhe Messiah 
before him, as in a figure, he joyfully sung, Jehovah 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice, let tlm multitude of isles 
be glad, Psal. xcvii. 1 . Jehovah reigneth, let the people 
tremble, Psal. xeix. 1. This is that kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, which the Baptist so often proclaimed was at hand; 
and concerning which our Lord declared, that there 
were some of his hearers, xvhich should not taste of death, 
till they sure the Son of man coming in his kingdom, 
iVIatth. xvi. 28. It cannot but be most delightful to all 
that love the Lord Jesus, to see him crowned zeith glory 
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and honor, who teas made a Utile lower than (he angels, 
for the suffering of death, I leb. ii. 9. This great bene¬ 
fit the apostle has set forth in these important words, 1 
Tim. iii. 6. Cod made manifest in theJlesh, justified, in 
the spirit, seen of angels , preached unto the Gentiles, be¬ 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory. And our 
Saviour himself has taught us, that a great part of our 
happiness consists in the enjoyment of this blessing, 
Matth. xiii. 16, 17. 

VI. The second benefit is the gospel of the kingdom, 
which God had promised afore by his prophets in the holy 
scriptures, Rom. i. 2. Namely, tlie gospel as complet¬ 
ed, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him, I leb. 
ii. 3. For this mystery was kept, secret since the world 
began : but nozo is made manifest, and, by the scriptures 
of the prophets, according to the commandment of the 
everlasting God, made known to all nations for the obe¬ 
dience offaith, Rom. xvi. 25, 26. Not that they had 
no gospel before : for even unto the ancients was the 
gospel formerly preached, Heb. iv. 2 ; but that this pro¬ 
clamation of future grace was procuaggelismos, the 
gospel preached before, Gal. iii. 8. And the preaching 
of the present grace is eminently the gospel now. 
Hence it is mentioned as an argument of the presence 
of the Messiah, that the poor have the gospel preached to 
them, Matth. xi. 5. 

VJI. Moreover, the gospel of the New Testament 
has the following excellencies above the old. 1. That 
it sets forth Christ as come, and declares that all those 
tilings are fulfilled, which were formerly foretold to 
come to pass long after, 1 Cor. ii. 7.—10. 2. That it 

declares, in clear terms, every thing relating to the com¬ 
mon salvation, without the covering* of figures, or the 
labyrinths of dark saying, 2 Cor. iii. 14. 8. 'That it 
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now allures the hearts of believers with the sweetest 
and most abundant consolations, and without that se¬ 
verity, which, according to the old legal dispensation* 
mixed the words of grace with so much rigour, whence 
it is called the ministration of righteousness,** Cor. iii. .0. 


and the zcord of reconciliation, 2 Cor. v. 18 . The month 
of cur beloved is most, szccct , Cant. v. 16. And Isaiah 
prophesied concerning his servants, chap. Iii. 7. IT no 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings ! 8:c. Add Is. xl. 1. Ixi. 1. &: 
Lxvi. 10.—12. 4. That it dwells now more abundantly 

in us, and is preached more fully and frequently, and 
with a greater demonstration of the Spirit, and a deeper 
insinuation or sinking into the conscience, Rom. x. 8. 

VIII. The third benefit is the calling of the Gentiles 
by the gospel, which followed upon the Messiah’s be¬ 
ing made perfect: according to the promise, Psal. ii. 8. 
Ask of me, and I shall give thee the Heathen for thine in¬ 
heritance , and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession : likewise is. xlix. 6. Luke ii. 40. Paul, as 
in other places, so especially Epli. ii. & iii. has, in a 
magnificent manner, set forth the perfections of God, as 
being illustriously displayed in this admirable work, and, 
above all, the unsearchable riches of the patience, 
goodness, and manifold wisdom of God in Christ. 
46 And, indeed, who can but stand amazed at such a 
surprisingything,” (we may justly exclaim with Euse¬ 
bius) “ to sec those, who, from the beginning, paid 
divine honor and worship to stocks, and stones, and 
devils, to ravenous beasts teeding on human flesh, and 
to venomous reptiles, to fire and to earth, to the very 
inanimate elements of the universe ; to sec, Isay, such 
calling on the most high God, the Creator ot heaven 
and earth, the very Lord ot the prophets, the God of 
Abraham and his ancestors, after the coming of our Sa- 
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viour?” Dcnnmsl. Evang. 1. 1. c. G. Pray, read what 
follows, as it is too long to be here transcribed. This 
very circumstance assures us, that the Lord Jesus is the 
true and only Messiah, by whose word, Spirit, and 
ministry, so astonishing a work was accomplished ; the 
like, or equal to which was never seen or heard, were 
we to go back to the remotest antiquity. 

IX. But we are to observe, 1. That these things 
tee re accomplished by the apostles of Christ, and their 
fellow-labourers, who were not remarkable, either for 
any excellence of worldly wisdom, or furnished with 
any charms of Greek or Roman eloquence, or support¬ 
ed by any human assistance ; but by the naked demon¬ 
stration of an admirable and almost incredible truth to 
the conscience, while the gates of hell raged, the lords 
and dreaded tyrants of the world opposed, and the 
schools of conceited philosophers clamoured : that the 
glory of God and his Christ might shine forth with the 
greater lustre and brightness, the meaner and less 
adapted for the work, were the instruments he used, 1 
Cor. ii. 4, 5. 

X. 2 . That the kingdom of Christ was set up among 
the Gentiles with an astonishing quickness. For as 
the lightning that light one (Ii out of the one part under 
heaven, shinelh unto the other purl under heaven ; so shall 
also the Son of man be in his dap , Luke xvii. 21 *. 
Isaiah had foretold this with a kind of astonishment, 
chap, lxvi.7,8. Before she travailed, she brought forth ; 
before her pain came, she :cas delivered of a man-child. 
Who hath heard such a thing ? who hath seen such 
things ? shall the earth be made to bring forth in one dai\ 
or shall a nation be born at once ? for as soon as Zion 
travailed , she brought forth her children . 

XL 3. That this calling extended verv far : Rom. 
x. 18 . Their sound went into all the earth , and their 
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words unto the ends of the world. Col. i. 6, 24. Mark 
xvi. 20. Tertullian adversus Jud'eos says, c. 7. “ In 
what other person besides have all the Gentiles be¬ 
lieved but in Christ, who is now come ? On whom 
else have the Parthians believed, the Medes, Elamites, 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, 
Egypt, that part of Africa beyond Cyrene ; the Ro¬ 
mans ; the Jews then in Jerusalem, and other nations; 
and at this day, the various tribes of Getulians, many 
parts of Mesopotamia, Spain in all its extent, the dif¬ 
ferent nations of Gaul, and the parts of Britain inac¬ 
cessible to the Roman arms, made subject to Christ ; 
the Sarmatians, Dacians, Germans, and Scythians, ma¬ 
ny nations yet undiscovered, many provinces and islands 
unknown to you, and which we cannot enumerate ? 
among which the name of Christ, who is now come, 
prevails.” In a like strain has Jerome celebrated this 
abundance of heavenly grace, in epitaphio Kepotiani 
ad lleliodorum , and in episL ad Lwtam ; and in gene¬ 
ral, the other fathers, exulting in so great a happiness 
of the New Testament. Yet we aremot to think, that 
there was no corner of the world, where the name of 
Christ was not preached ; nor to believe, that the apos¬ 
tles sailed over to America, and to countries then un¬ 
known to the rest of the world : these universal ex¬ 
pressions only intimate, that the gospel of Christ was 
extensively propagated, without any distinction of 
countries or people, on each side of the sun's course. 
See the expressions, Rom. i. 8. Luke ii. 5. 

XII. 4. The gospel did not reach to the Gentiles, 
till after it was rejected and despised by the Jews : 
Through their fall salvation came to the Gentiles. The 
fall of them teas the riches of the world, Rom. xi. 11, 
12. We have an exposition of this passage, Acts xiih 
46, 47. where Paul and Barnabas speak thus: It was 
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accessary that Hie word of God should first have been 
spoken to you (the Jews :) but seeing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, 
we turn lo the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord command¬ 
ed us, &c. We may add Acts xviii. 6. 

XIII. 5. However the polity of the Jews was not 
overturned, before the kingdom of the Messiah was 
made illustrious among the Gentiles : Matth. xxiv. 14. 
And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the-world, for a -witness unto all nations, and then shall 
the end come, namely, of Jerusalem and the temple : 
which was very wisely so ordered. For by this means, 
1. The ungrateful Jews had not the least shadow of 
excuse left; for what excuse could they have for con¬ 
tinuing in their hardness, who had seen his power, in 
a very short space of time, shining like lightning through 
the whole world ? This is Chrysostom’s observation, 
Serin. 76. in Mat linen m. 2. By the preaching of the 
srospel, he would have all the world know the crimes of 
the Jews, the guilt they had contracted by the parri¬ 
cide of Christ, and their obstinate and invincible ma¬ 
lice, in stubbornly rejecting all offers of mercy ; before 
he would execute so terrible a vengeance on a people, 
who were under so many obligations to him ; that all 
nations might be obliged to adore his justice with trem¬ 
bling. 3. He would not cast ofF his ancient people by 
an ultimate destruction, before he had gathered, from 
among the Gentiles, another people for himself; nor 
make the material temple an anathema, till he had 
built a spiritual temple of lively stones. For it was ne¬ 
ver intended, that Christ should be a King without a 
kingdom. 

XIV. The fourth benefit is a more abundant and 
delightful measure of the Spirit, frequently foretold by 
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the prophets, to be sent together with, and poured out 
on the church by Christ. To this purpose, if I mis¬ 
take not, is Zech. ix. 12. Even to-day maggid mish- 
N-ZEH,* another declarer do I render unto thee. That 
day is meant, on which the King of Zion had, by the 
blood of the covenant, set at liberty, those who were 
bound in Zion, and was delivered from death. At 
that time, maggid, a declarer , discoverer , or shezeer 
forth , is promised, the participle being used as a noun : 
and he is indeed another discoverer. The first is the 
Son of God ; and who is the other, but the Iloly Spi¬ 
rit ? who is also a discoverer , as he teaches the elect, 
and brings all things to their remembrance, John xiv. 
26 . the next to Christ , or another comforter , ver. 16. 
Hi m God promises to give , that is, in place of the Son, 
after he was gone to the Father, John xvi. 7. To this 
likewise I apply, what the Messiah says. Is. xlviii. 16. 

ADONAI JEHOVAH SHELACHANI VERUCHO, which 

is very properly translated, The Lord God hath sent me 
and his Spirit. Add the like promises. Is. xliv. 2, 3. 
& xxxv. 7. Joel ii. 28. The fulfilment of which is in 
Christ, who baptizeth his people with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire , Matth. iii. 11 . compare John vii. 38, 39. 
of which passages we have spoken elsewhere. 

XV*. The effects of this Spirit are, 1. A more clear and 
distinct knowledge of the mysteries of faith. Is. xi. 9. 8c 
liv. 13. Jer. xxxi. 3d. 1 John ii. 27. 2. A more ge¬ 

nerous, a more sublime, and cheerful degree of holi¬ 
ness, Is. xxxiii. 24. xxxv. 9. &c lx. 21, 22. Zech. x. 5. 
& xii. 8. 3. A more delightful consolation, Is. xl. 1, 

2. lx. 1,2. lv. ll.&lxvi. 12, 13, 14. Johnxiv. 16. Acts 

* Our version renders, I render double unto thee. Double, 
says a modern commentator, signifies any thing large, sufficient, 
plentiful, Is. xl. 2. and lxi. 7. particularly the Spiritand his grace. 
See Gill in Joe. Our author here follows Cocceius. 
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ix. 31. Eph. i. IS. 2 Cor. i. 22. 4. A filial boldness, 

which is now the greater, as adoption itself, and its 
effects are more conspicuous, Gal. iv. 6. 5. The ex¬ 

traordinary and altogether miraculous gifts, which were 
plentifully bestowed at the beginning of the gospel, not 
only on the apostles, but also often on other ministers, 
nay, on common believers, and even virgins, Mark 
xvi. 16.— IS. Acts x. 45, 46. xix. 6. &: xxi. 8. 1 Cor. 
xii. 7.— 1 ]. But in what manner the New Testament 
is to be compared with the Old, we have frequently 
shewn already. 

XVI. The fifth benefit is Christian liberty, which 
Paul, the most diligent interpreter of, and warmest ad¬ 
vocate for, usually so considers, that he makes it gene 
rally to consist in a freedom from that bondage which 
the Jews were under ; and he rarely treats of it, un¬ 
less when he compares Christians with Jews, and sets 
the old dispensation in opposition to the new. Yet di¬ 
vines have prudently observed from Paul himself, that 
Christian liberty may be considered, either as common 
to believers in every age ; or as a special immunity of 
the children ot God, who live under the New Testa¬ 
ment dispensation. 

XVII. This common liberty consists in a manumis¬ 

sion or freedom, 1. From the tyranny of the devil , 
whose destruction was promised, as early as in para¬ 
dise, Col.i. 13. 2. From the reigning and condemning 

power of sin, Rom. vi. 14. & viii. 1. 3. From the ri¬ 

gour of the tare, so far as it is contradistinguished from 
grace, Rom. vi. 14. For thus far it is to the sinner the 
law of sin and death , opposite to the law of the Spirit 
and of life in Christ Jesus , Rom. viii. 2. Moreover, 
this rigour consists, 1 . In the severe demand it makes 
of obedience, without a promise of sanctifying grace. 
2, In requiring a most perfect holiness, to be perform- 
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ed by man himself, as the condition of eternal life. 3. 
In threatening the curse for the least deviation. For so 
far the law belongs to the covenant of works, which, in 
regard to all believers, is abrogated, by the introduc¬ 
tion of the covenant of grace. 4. In a freedom bom 
an accursed death , both of body and soul. For though 
the body of believers is dead because of sin , Rom. viih 
10. yet death has lost its sting, 1 Cor. xv. 55. and is 
become the period of sin and misery, and the passage 
to eternal life, John v. 24. And thus far believers are 
freed from that death, with which God threatened sin¬ 
ful man, as a punishment properly so called, and the 
effect of his dreadful displeasure, John viii. 51, 52. 
Nor is the formal nature of punishment only removed 
from the death of believers ; but whatever belongs to 
the remains of death, will at last be destroyed by a glo¬ 
rious resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 54. As therefore liberty 
with respect to sin, as to its right, is adjudged to be¬ 
lievers in justification, and as to its power, performed 
gradually and by some certain steps ; the same also is 
the case with respect to corporal death ; the curse and 
penalty of which, so to speak, are removed, as soon as 
the person is ingrafted into Christ by faith, who is the 
fountain of life, but at the last day all its powers will 
be swallowed up in victory. 5. From human empire, 
or constraint, with respect to divine worship, and the 
actions of religion, as such : for God alone has domi-' 
rrion over the conscience, James iv. 12. Nor is it law¬ 
ful for the sons of God, who know themselves to be 
bought with a price, to become the servants of men, 1 
Cor. vii. 23. Matth. xv. 9. Col. ii. i 8, 22, 23. Though 
formerly the scribes and Pharisees sat in Moses’s chair, 
yet God never gave them a power, to load the consci¬ 
ence with new institutions, bevond and besides the law 
of God, to which all were equally bound, Deut. iv. 2^ 
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&. xii. 34. All the authority of the doctors of the law 
tended to keep the people to the observance of the law 
of Moses ; Christ justly rebuked them, when they went 
beyond that. Whatever man has devised from his own 
invention, in matters of religion, has ever been dis¬ 
pleasing to God. 6. From the obligation to things in¬ 
different, which are neither good nor bad in themselves, 
and which God has neither commanded nor forbidden. 
When the knowledge and sense of this liberty is want¬ 
ing, the conscience, in that case, is disquieted, and 
superstition has neither measure nor end, Rom. xiv. 5, 
14, 23. The possession, however, is to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the use ; the right from the exercise of it : the 
former ought ever to remain inviolable to the consci¬ 
ence, the latter to be circumscribed by the rules of pm- f 
dence and charity, to avoid giving offence to weak 
brethren, 1 Cor. vi. 12. 2 C-or. x. 13. Rom. xiv. 19. 

XVIII. The liberty we have thus described, abso¬ 
lutely belongs to the benefits of the covenant of grace ; 
and should not be reckoned among those which are pe¬ 
culiar to the New Testament; unless so far as it is 
more clearly explained, more frequently insisted upon, 
more effectually and abundantly applied by the Spirit 
ot Christ, and insinuated into the conscience for the 
greater consolation and joy, and finally demonstrated 
by more glorious effects. For, as I imagine, none will 
question, that the rigour of the old ceconomy greatly 
obscured the sense and joy of that liberty, which be¬ 
lievers in other respects enjoyed. At least none will 
deny, that the liberty, as to things in their own nature 
indifferent, was greatly diminished by the institutions 
of Moses. 

XIX. That liberty, therefore, which is peculiar to 
the New Testament is, 1. A discharge from the bond - 
age of the elements of the xcorhl, or of the ancient cere- 
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monies, from whose religions obligation, as of things 
necessary, the consciences of men were first set free, 
Acts xv. 10. though their arbitrary use continued for 
some time, and might with prudence be advised, Acts 
xxi. 24. Afterwards their use w T as entirely forbid, so 
that now we are to abstain from them altogether. Gal. 
iii. 25. iv. 5, 26. & v. 1. For, from being in force, first 
losing their vigour, they of necessity become arbitrary: 
afterwards, from being dead they become hurtful and 
deadly ; and from being arbitrary become unlawful, ne¬ 
ver to be revived, after the full promulgation of the 
gosjxel, and the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, 
which was the seat of the ceremonies. 2. Liberty with 
respect to many things indifferent in their oxen nature y 
the use of or abstinence from which was formerly en¬ 
joined the Israelites., Tit. i. 15. Col. i. 20, 21. 1 Cor. x- 
25. 3. Immunity from the forensic or judicial lazes of 

the Israelites ; not as they were of universal, but as of 
particular right or obligation, made for the Jews as 
such, distinguishing them from other nations, adapted 
to the genius of the people and country, and subser¬ 
vient, for the greatest part, to the Levitical priesthood, 
with which almost the whole polity was interwoven. 
4. There is a clearer and more perfect promulgation, 
knowledge, and practice of Christian liberty, in all its 
parts and degrees. 

XX. Sixthly , We may reckon among the benefits of 
the New r Testament the restoration of the Israelites, 
who were formerly rejected, and the bringing them 
back to the communion of God in Christ. Paul has 
unfolded this mystery to the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 25, 26, 
27. For I would not , brethren , that ye should he igno¬ 
rant of this mystery (lest ye should be wise in your oxen 
conceits) that blindness in part is happened to Israel , un¬ 
til the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And so all Is- 
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rad shall be saved : as it is written , There shall come 
out of Sion the deliverer , and shall turn away ungodli¬ 
ness from Jacob. For this is my covenant unto them , 
when I shall take away their sins. 

XXI. On this place observe, 1. That the apostle 
here explains some mystery ; that is, a secret thing, 
not known but by revelation, and taken notice of by 
few, and happening beyond the expectation and judg¬ 
ment of reason ; in fine, the whole method and man¬ 
ner of executing which lies in a great measure conceal¬ 
ed : see 1 Cor. ii. 7. & xv. 51. and Eph. iii. 3. 2. That 

it is the interest of the Gentiles to be acquainted with 
this mystery, to prevent their entertaining higher 
thoughts concerning themselves, and lower concern¬ 
ing the Israelites : we are therefore to take care, to in¬ 
quire diligently, and with attention, into what the pro¬ 
phets have foretold concerning this matter. 3. The 
apostle here speaks of the people of Israel, not figura¬ 
tively, but properly so called ; who were at this time 
blind, obdurate, stupid, and hardened, of which vcr. 
7. Isaiah foretold this judgment of God against Israel 
at large, chap. vi. 9, 10. compared with Acts xxviiL 
2(5. Is. xxix. 10, 11. To this also seems applicable, 
that whirlwind of the Lord , that fury , and continuing 
whirlwind , which shall abide on the head of the zvickedy 
of which, Jer. xxx. 23. In short, this is that forlorn 
condition of the blinded nation of Jews, which, taking 
its rise in the apostles time, continues to this our dav. 

4. That this blindness is in part happened to Israel. 
'I he whole nation, from its first origin even to the end 
ot the world, is considered as one whole ; a certain 
part of which are those, who either have, or now do, 
or hereafter shall live in the days ot the wrath and in¬ 
dignation of God, Blindness has seized that part only . 

5. 1 hat blindness is to continue upon them no longer 
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than till the fulness of the Gentiles be come in ; that is, 
till the gospel is preached among all nations of the 
world whatever. Which, indeed, began to be done by 
the apostles and their fellow-labourers ; but could not 
be done perfectly, both on account of the extent of the 
world, and the shortness of human life, and likewise 
because many nations (assail the American) were at 
that time unknown. This therefore still remains to be 
done successively ; God in his admirable providence 
paving the way for his word. The offer of grace was 
first made to the Israelites. When they refused it, it 
was sent to the Gentiles ; but when the iulness of them 
shall be brought in, it will be again given to the Israel¬ 
ites ; that lhe last may befirst> and the first last , Luke 
xiii. 30. see Lukcxxi. 24. 6 . That when the fulness 

of the Gentiles is brought in, all Israel shall be saved : 
that is, as our Dutch commentators well observe, not a 
few, but a very great number, and in a manner the 
whole Jewish nation, in a full body. Peter Martyr has 
judiciously explained the fulness of the Gentiles, and 
the whole body of Israel, in the following words : 
“ But we are to understand a limited fulness, and a fix¬ 
ed or determined collection : which is therefore called 
fulness, because there will be an exact and a very great 
number of believers, so that the church shall be pub¬ 
licly owned, and had in great esteem among the Gen¬ 
tiles : just as all Israel is to be taken for a great num¬ 
ber of Jews, among whom Christ should be publicly 
acknowledged : not that some, as well of the Gentiles 
as Jews’, shall not be lost.” 

XXII. From what we have said before, it appears, 
that they depart from the apostle’s meaning, who, by 
all Israel understand the mystical Israel or the peo¬ 
ple of God, consisting both of Jews and Gentiles, with¬ 
out admitting the conversion of the whole Jewish na- 
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iron to Christ, in the sense we have mentioned. Not¬ 
withstanding this may-be confirmed by. the following 
arguments. 1. The apostle speaks of that Israel, to 
whom he ascribes his own- pedigree, ver. 1. whom he 
calls his flesh, that is, his kindred, ver. i4. and the na¬ 
tural branches, ver. 21. whom he constantly distin¬ 
guishes from the Gentiles ; to whom, he testifies, blind¬ 
ness has happened. All this is applicable to Israel pro¬ 
perly so called. 2. lie lays before us a mystery : but 
it was no mystery, that a very few Jews were convert¬ 
ed to Christ together with the Gentiles; for we have 
daily instances of that. 3. lie reminds the Gentiles, 
not to exult over, or despise the Jews, from this argu¬ 
ment, that, as they themselves were now taken in 
among the people of God, so, in like manner, the Jews 
were, in due time to be taken in again. But if the 
apostle meant, that the body of the Jewish nation was 
to continue in their hardness ; and but a few of them 
to be saved, who, joined to t*he Gentiles, should form 
a mystical Israel, the whole of that discourse would be 
more adapted to the commendation of the Gentiles, 
than of the Israelites ; and encourage rather than re¬ 
press the pride of the Gentiles. 4. As the fall and di r 
minishing of Israel, ver. 12. and their casting awav, 
ver. 15. are to be understood ; so likewise the receiving 
and saving them ; for lie re the rules of a just opposition 
must be observed. But the fall, diminishing, and cast¬ 
ing away of Israel are to be understood of the genera¬ 
lity of the Jewish nation ; therefore the receiving and 
saving of Israel in like manner. 

XXIII. From which it is evident, that Grotius tri¬ 
fles, when he is positive, that this prophecy was fulfil¬ 
led at that time when the idols and military ensigns of 
the Romans were openlv seen in the temple ; because 
Vol. III. ' Z z 
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that then many, who had embraced Christianity, to¬ 
gether with those who had been Christians before, were 
exempted from the following calamities. To which 
was added, the conversion of many Jews, upon the de¬ 
struction of the city and temple, since now the truth of 
Christ’s predictions appeared in a much clearer light, 
and the galling yoke of personal bondage had broke the 
obstinacy of many, as Vespasian and Titus put no bar 
in the way : for proving this he quotes a passage from 
Justin, adversus Tryphoncm. But such absurd imagi¬ 
nations are contrary to the light of all history. For, 
during the siege, the whole of the Jewish nation, which 
was all over plunged in their guilt and perfidy, were 
made to suffer the just punishment of their sins. Which 
is very far from that salvation, which Paul here assures 
us of. If any joined the Christians at that time, their 
number was so inconsiderable, compared with the rest, 
as that it is ridiculous to give them the name of all Is¬ 
rael. Justin says nothing, but that “ some of them be¬ 
ing daily instructed in the name of Christ, had quitted 
the way of errorwhich differs very much from all Is¬ 
rael. We may add, that, by that fancy of Grotius, the 
times of casting away and receiving are entirely con¬ 
founded. For never was the breaking off and cutting 
away the natural branches more palpably seen, accord¬ 
ing to the Baptist’s prophecy, Matth. iii. 10. than at 
the time that Grotius imagines they were grafted in. 

XXIV. In fine, the prophetic testimony alledged by 
the apostle from Is. lix. 20. confirms our explanation : 
where the Hebrew words properly denote, 7 he Re¬ 
deemer shall come letzion, to Zion, or, according to 
the Septuagint, heneken Sion, on account of Zion, 
and unto them that turn from defection in Jacob. Paul, 
generally following the Septuagint, has rendered the* 
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words somewhat differently, but to the same purpose 
and meaning. 

XXV. Observe, 1 . That the apostle here very justly 
explains Zion and Jacob of the Jews 3 for these arc the 
natural sons of Jacob, natives, citizens of Zion ; the 
others arc only naturalized : that name therefore prima¬ 
rily and of itself agrees to them. And then also he 
speaks of those with whom the covenant was made ; as 
it is said in the text, ver. 21 . This is my covenant zeith 
them : but that testament and covenant belong* to Is¬ 
rael, xvhose arc the covenants and promises , Rom. ix. 4. 
sec Lev. xxvi. 44, 45. Moreover, Zion and Jacob de¬ 
note, not some few of Israel, but the whole body of that 
nation, as Gen. xlix. 7. For in Zion all the tribes had 
a right, Psal. exxii. 4. 

. XXVI. 2. The God , is promised to Zion, that is, 
the Kinsman Redeemer, who can justly say, These are 
mine, and that in right of consanguinity, for I am the 
nearest kinsman. True it is, Christ may be called the 
God and near kinsman of all nations, on account of his 
being of the s-ame human nature with them, which he as¬ 
sumed yet he is chiefly and first of all the God of Israel, 
because of them are the fathers, of whom as concern¬ 
ing the flesh Christ came, Rom ix. 5. And therefore, 
perhaps, the apostle said, the Redeemer shall come out 
of Zion : for as the relation, which is expressed by the 
term, Gael , could not be set forth by the Greek, ruo- 
menos, he was willing, by this means, to make up the 
imperfection of the Greek language, by intimating, that 
the Redeemer was in such a manner to come to Zion, as 
at the same time, with respect to his human nature, to 
come out of Zion. The advent of the Deliverer sup¬ 
poses also such a time, in which other lords, besides 
Jehovah, were to rule over Zion, Is.. xxvi. 13. from. 
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whose illegal dominion he was, with a stretched-oat 
arm, to set free and deliver his people. 

XXVII. 3. The work of this Redeemer will be to 
turn away iniquity from Jacob. In the Hebrew it runs. 
He shall come to those that return from defection* 
The meaning is the same : he will impart his grace tmd 
salvation to those, who, by a true faith and repentance, 
shall return unto God. And as they cannot give this 
repentance to themselves, the Redeemer will bestow it 
upon them ; see Acts v. 31. Not only the Greeks 
have thus rendered the words of the prophet, but also 
the Chaldee, and to turn the rebellious of the house of Ja¬ 
cob to the law. And to this purpose is what follows in 
Is. lix. 21. concerning giving the Spirit of God in Isra¬ 
el, and the putting his word in their mouth. The sum 
of the whole is, that, by the efficacy of the Redeemer,* 
the Jews are in due time to be converted from their re¬ 
bellion and transgressions. 

XXVIII. 4. As this is not yet accomplished, as to the 
whole body of the Israelites, and yet the scripture must 
be fulfilled, the apostle has justly inferred, that in the- 
last times it wilt be perfectly fulfilled. For seeing the 
foundation thereof is God’s covenant with Israel, and 
this a firm covenant, stable, immutable, and suspend¬ 
ed on no ambiguous condition (for what condition could 
that covenant admit, which allots both remission of sins 
and repentance to Israel ?) it is not possible, but that 
every thing shall happen exactly according to the pro¬ 
mise and prediction : And this is my covenant xcith them , 
saith God . But concerning this covenant he speaks as 
follows, Is. liv. 10. For the mountains shall depart , and 
the hills be removed , but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee , neither shall the covenant of my peace be re¬ 
moved, saith Jehovah , that hath mercy on thee. And 
again Jcr. xxxiii. 25, 26. Thus saith Jehovah , Jf my co - 
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Tenant be not with day and, night, and if I have not ap¬ 
pointed the ordinances of heaven and earth : then zcill I 
C(vt away the seed of Jacob, and David my servant . 
Add Pbal. cv. 8, 9. and Deut. iv. 31. All this being 
addressed to the whole body of the nation, it must of 
necessity be fulfilled at the appointed time. 

XXIX. 5. But because some perhaps might think that 
those horrid crimes, of which the Israelites had been 
guilty, might hinder that blessing of God from coming 
to them ; the apostle adds a testimony, whereby God 
promises to take awav their sins; which cannot but be 
accompanied with repentance and faith in the Messiah, 
and the communication of his grace. True, indeed, it 
is, we have not those words in Is. liv. But yet they 
are in Is. xxvii. 9. where the Greek version has the very 
words, HOTAN APHELOMAI TAS HA MARTI AS AU- 
ton. It is not unusual with the apostle to collect se¬ 
veral testimonies into one, and to explain the words of 
one passage by those of another. And indeed this ob¬ 
servation was of great importance : for, if any thing 
should seem to stand in the way of the restoration of 
the Jews, it was their extreme impiety. Wherefore 
there are frequent promises concerning the expiation of 
the crimes they had committed, as Deut. xxxii. 43. Jcr. 
xxxiii. 8. &: 1. 20. 

XXX. Some perhaps may say, Are there not clearer 
expressions in proof of this matter in the prophets ? 
Why then does the apostle pitch upon these, the force 
and cogency of which does not at first sight appear ? I 
answer, there are such, which we shall presently pro¬ 
duce : but here the supreme and admirable wisdom of 
the Holy Spirit shines forth, partly, because, by select¬ 
ing these, he would bring us to consider entire prophe¬ 
cies, which, as it were, he points out to us, and of 
such a nature as to give full conviction of this matter; 
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partly, that, by arguing from prophecies less evident, 
he might constrain us to give credit to such as. are more 
clear and express. For \vh*o will take upon him to 
wrest to a different meaning such evident testimonies, 
as by the very sound of their words lead to this sense, 
when he observes, that Paul draws his reasons from 
such as seemed much more remote from the purpose ? 

XXXI. Should any one desire clearer testimonies, 
we offer the following to his consideration : from Mo¬ 
ses, Le\h xxvi. 41.—45. Deut. iv. 30, 31. xxx. 1.— 6 . 
& xxxii. 43. From the Psalms, Psal. cii. 14.—18. & 
lxxxv. 9 , 10 * From Isaiah, Is. xi. 11 , 12 . xix. 2t, 25. 
xlix. 14, &c. & Ixii. throughout. From Jeremiah, Jer. 
iii. 18, &c. xxxi. 1. and ver. 31. to the end, xxxii. 37, 
&c. & xxxiii. 24.—2(5. From Ezekiel, Ezek. xxxvi. 
24. to the end, xxxvii. throughout, especially from ver. 

15. & xxxix. 25. to the end. Add Hosea, chap. iii. 
5. All these promises are more sublime, than that the 
time can be assigned, in which they can be supposed 
to h # ave been as yet fulfilled. From the New Testa¬ 
ment, add Matth. xxiii. 29. Luke xxi. 24. 2 Cor. iii. 

16. The reader may please to see what we have said 
on this head in a particular book concerning the ten 
tribes of Israel, from chap. ix. to the end;-where he 
will find most of those prophecies carefully, and at 
greater length explained. 

XXXII. As from all this it is evident, we are to ex¬ 
pect the general conversion oi the Israelites in time to 
come, not indeed of every individual, but of the whole 
body cf the nation, and of the twelve tribes ; we chuse 
not to multiply minute questions, either out of curiosi¬ 
ty, or incredulity, concerning the time, place, manner, 
means, and the like circumstances of this mystery, 
which God has reserved in his own power. Let us 
maintain the thing itself, and leave the manner of it to 
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God. We shall then best of all understand those ob¬ 
scure prophecies which describe it, when we shall be 
able to compare the event with them. Our Calvin, as 
his manner is, speaks with prudence and gravity : 
“ Whenever the longer delay is apt to throw us into 
despair, let us recollect the name mystery, by which 
Paul clearly puts us in mind, that this conversion is not 
to be in the ordinary or usual manner : and therefore 
they act amiss, who attempt to measure it by their own 
private sentiments. For what more perverse, than to 
account incredible, what falls not in with our opinion ? 
being therefore called a mystery, because incomprehen¬ 
sible, until the time of its revelation. Moreover, it is 
revealed to us, as it was to the Romans, that our faith, 
acquiescing in the word, may support our expectation, 
until the effect itself be made manifest.” We shall con¬ 
clude these things with the wish and words of Maimo- 
nides at the end of his More Necochim : “ But may the 
great and good God himself purify all Israel, according 
to his promise : then the eyes of the blind will be open¬ 
ed. The people sitting in darkness have seen a great 
light: to those who sat in the shadow of death, the 
light is arisen.” 

XXXIII. Lastly, To this restoration of Israel shall 
be joined the riches of the whole church, and, as i ^ 
were, life from the dead, Rom.xi. 12 . Nozo, if the 
fall of them be the riches of the world, and the diminish - 
ing of them the riches of the Gentiles ; how much mo/e 
their fulness ? and ver. 15. For if the casting away of 
them be the reconciling of tike world, what shall the re¬ 
ceiving of them be, but life from the dead ? The apostle 
intimates, that much greater and more extensive be¬ 
nefits shall redound to the Christian church from the 
fulness and restoration of the Jews, than did to the 
Gentiles, from their fall and diminution : greater, I 
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sav, intensively , or with respect to degrees, and larger 
with respect to extent . 

XXXIV. As to intenseness or degrees, it is suppos¬ 
ed, that, about the time of the conversion of the Jews, 
the Gentile world will be like a dead person , in a man¬ 
ner almost as Christ describes the church of Sardis, Rev. 
iii. 1, 2. namely, both that light of saving knowledge, 
and that fervent piety, and that lively and vigorous sim¬ 
plicity of ancient Christianity, will, in a course of years, 
be very much impaired. Many nations, who had for¬ 
merly embraced the gospel with much zeal, afterwards 
almost extinguished by the venom of Mahometanism, 
Popery, Libertinism, and Atheism, verify this prophe¬ 
cy. But, upon the restoration of the Jews, these will 
suddenly arise, as out of the grave : a new light will 
shine upon them, a new zeal be kindled up ; the life 
of Christ be again manifested in his mystical body, 
more lively, perhaps, and vigorous than ever. Then, 
doubtless, many scripture-prophecies will, after their 
accomplishment, be better understood ; and such as 
now appear dark riddles, shall then be found to con¬ 
tain a most distinct description of facts. Many candles 
joined together give a greater light: a new fire laid near 
another,, gives a greater heat. And such will the ac¬ 
cession of the Jews be to the church of the Gentiles. 

XXXV. And not only so, but also many nations, 
among whom the name of Christ had long before been 
forgotten, shall be seen to flock again to the standard 
of salvation then erected. For there is a certain ful¬ 
ness of the Gentiles, to be gathered together bv the 
successive preaching of the gospel, which goes before 
the restoration of Israel, of which ver. 25. and another 
richness of the Gentiles, that comes after the recovery 
of Israel. For while the gospel, for many ages, was 
published now to this, then to.that nation, others gra- 
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dually departed from Christ : but when the fulness of 
the Jews is come in, it is altogether probable, that these 
nations will, in great numbers, return to Christ. An 
almost innumerable multitude of Jews reside in Asia 
and Africa, among the Persians, Turks, Indians, Chi¬ 
nese, Japonnese, and Tartars. When therefore, by 
the almighty hand of God, these shall be brought to 
the communion of the Alessiah, their love to him will 
be the more ardent, as their hatred against him had 
been formerly more bitter. And is it not more than 
probable, that the nations, among whom they live, be¬ 
ing excited by their example and admonitions, shall 
come into the fellowship of the same faith ? Certainly 
the words of the apostle leads us to this. 

XXXVI. Agreeably to which James has said, Acts 
xv. 15, 17. And to this agree the words of the prophets ; 
as it is written. After this I trill return, and trill build 
again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down j 
and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it 
up : that the residue of men might seek after the Lord, 
and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, saith 
the Lord, who doth all these things. The reparation of 
the fallen tabernacle of David, signifies the restoration 
of true and spiritual worship among the Israelites. And 
when that shall come to pass, the rest of mankind, who 
never gave up their names to Christ, and the nations, 
upon whom his name was formerly called, but who, 
by their thoughtlessness, lost the benefit of the gospel, 
will then with emulation seek the Lord. 

XXXVII. And what is more evident than that pro¬ 
phecy in Isaiah ? The prophet, chap. lix. 20, 21. hav¬ 
ing foretold the restoration of Israel, according to the 
apostle’s commentary, immediately, chap. lx. 1. ex¬ 
claims, Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
Vo l. III. 3 A 
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of Jehovah is risen upon thee . ver. 3. And the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising, &c. Moreover, the riches of the church at that 
time are described, ver. 17. For brass I ivill bring gold, 
andfor iron I ivill bring silver , and for wood brass, and 
for stones iron. The most magnificent words to the 
same purpose follow these. From the consideration of 
which Peter Martyr has said, “ that, indeed, accord¬ 
ing to almost all the prophets, especially Isaiah, the 
happiness of the church will be great : which it has not 
yet attained to, but it is probable that it will then” (on 
the conversion of the Jews) “ attain to it.” We have 
not indeed the least doubt, that there are many pro¬ 
phecies both in the Old and New Testament to this 
purpose, the full meaning of which we ardently pray 
the Supreme Being may teach his people by the event, 
the only undoubted interpreter of prophecies. ’Tis 
however our duty to be modest on the head, and not 
rashly intrude into the secrets of providence, nor boldly 
abuse what we are neither allowed to know, nor suf¬ 
fered to search into. 


C II A P. XVI. 

Of Baptism. 

X 

JL TIE ordinary sacraments of the New Testament 
are only two ; baptism and the Lord's supper. These 
are signalized by the express institution of our King. 
These were made use of by our Lord himself, to set us 
an example, and by this use they were consecrated to 
the elect. These are recommended to the Corinthians, 
as excellent privileges of the New Testament church ; 
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and two like them, but of an extraordinary nature, 
were granted to Israel in the wilderness, 1 Cor. x. 1. — 
4. These are held forth by the apostle, 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
as sacred seals of the union and communion of believ¬ 
ers, both with Christ, and with one another ; and if 
there were any more of the kind, the apostle, accord¬ 
ing to his usual accuracy and diligence, would not have 
passed them over in silence. These, in short, are suf¬ 
ficient to signify and seal the fulness of grace we have 
in Christ. For as two things are requisite to complete 
our happiness ; first, that we being absolved from our 
sins, and washed from our pollution, may be regene¬ 
rated by the communication of the Spirit of Christ to a 
new life of grace ; and then that we may be nourished 
in that life of grace, that is, sustained, strengthened, 
and increased therein, until we be promoted to the life 
of glory : both these are sufficiently confirmed to us by 
these two sacraments. Our first ingrafting into Christ, 
and our regeneration by his Spirit, are set forth by bap¬ 
tism ; and the nourishment of our spiritual life by the 
holy supper. 

II. Concerning both these sacraments of the New 
Testament, we are to observe, that something corres¬ 
ponding to them, but only of ecclesiastical use, not of 
divine institution, was practised by the ancient Israel¬ 
ites. And herein the Lord Jesus discovers his exceed¬ 
ing great wisdom and goodness, that he would not dis¬ 
compose the weak minds of his people, by too much 
innovation, but retained the ancient rites, established 
them by his own authority, and rendered them more 
illustrious, by their signifying the most noble and mys¬ 
tical things, which depended wholly on Ins own insti¬ 
tution. 

III. And with respect to baptism , of which we are 
first to speak ; it appears, that there was a twofold 
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baptism in use among the Jews ; the one of which they 
called the baptism of uncleanness , or of lustration , where¬ 
by legal uncleanness was washed away; the other, the 
baptism of proselytism or initiation , whereby those of 
the Gentiles who were converted to Judaism, were ini¬ 
tiated into the church of Israel. Omitting the former, 
which is not so material to the present subject, we shall 
mention a few things concerning the latter. 

IV. When a Gentile was received into the Israelitish 
covenant, and, as the Jews speak, became a proselyte 
of righteousness, three ceremonies of initiation were 
used, without which even the Israelites themselves, ac¬ 
cording to their received notion, could not enter into 
that covenant ; to wit, circumcision , baptism , and sa¬ 
crifice, And the Jewish masters have fixed it as a law, 
that this baptism is so necessary, that without it, as 
much as without circumcision, there can be no prose¬ 
lytism ; but this along with sacrifice is all the initiation 
that is necessary in the case of a female proselyte. 

V. The manner of baptism among the Israelites was 
this. 1. They examined the proselyte, who was to be 
initiated, with respect to the sincerity of his conversion 
to Judaism : whether he desired to make a profession 
thereof, from the hopes of riches or honors in a flourish¬ 
ing republic ; or from fear ; or from an affection for an 
Isfaelitess ; or any other such like motive that was not 
good. And after he declared, that his motive was the 
alone regard he had for God, and an unfeigned love to 
the divine law, they instructed him in the several arti¬ 
cles thereof ; as concerning the unity of God, the abo¬ 
minable nature of idolatry, the reward of obedience, 
and concerning the future world, and other heads of 
their divinity. Which after he solemnly professed to 
receive without the least exception, he was directly cir¬ 
cumcised. 2. After the wound of circumcision was 
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perfectly healed, he was led to baptism ; which was 
not performed, but in the presence of triumvirs, or 
three men, who were the disciples of the wise who 
could exercise judgments , that is, Israelites of the pur¬ 
est blood. It was their business not only to take care, 
that every thing was duly performed, and to testify con¬ 
cerning this due performance, according to the prac¬ 
tice of their ancestors ; but further to instruct the per¬ 
son to be baptized, and already placed in the water, 
concerning some more, and some less, important pre¬ 
cepts of the law. Such triumvirs are generally in scrip¬ 
ture called Elohim . Christ in like manner declares, 
that, in the baptism of the New Testament, the Elo¬ 
him are present, Matth. xxviii. 19. who are called the 
three witnesses in heaven, 1 John v. 7. 3. It was un¬ 

lawful to administer baptism but in a natural current or 
collection of waters ; as a river, lake, fountain ; because, 
according to them, none could be duly baptized in wa¬ 
ter fetched from any place, and received in artificial re¬ 
ceptacles. 4. The entire body was to be plunged at 
once : for if but the tip of a finger was undipt, such a 
person was accounted to remain still in his uncleanness. 
Yet it was not necessary, that the person to be bap¬ 
tized should put off all his cloaths, provided they were 
such as the water,could easily penetrate. 5. But we 
are especially to observe, that even little children were 
baptized, generally at the same time with their parents. 
For thus it is said in Talmud Babylon. Iit . Erub.fol. 11. 
c. 1. “ They baptize the little young proselyte, in con¬ 
sequence of the mind of the sanhedrim.” 

VI. The effect of this initiation was, 1. That d 
person so baptized, being taken out from among Hu o 
dij of the Gentiles , was accounted a son of the covem 
who was permitted to con\e> and have a safe retreat , /. 
der the wings of the Divine Majesty. 2. He was look 
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ed upon as one that was new born. Hence that com- 
mon saying in the Talmud, “ Whenever one becomes 
a proselyte, he is accounted an infant newly born.” 
For they suppose, that some new soul, instead of his 
Gentile soul, is sent down, from some palace in hea¬ 
ven, into the body of the proselyte, after he is once 
come under the wings of the Divine Majesty, and ho¬ 
nored with his kiss. Assertions, which either have no 
meaning, or enigmatically signify regeneration by the 
Spirit of God. 3. The consequence of this regenera¬ 
tion was a new kindred ; so that he was not to look 
upon his former relatives (as brothers, sisters, parents, 
children) as belonging to him ; nay, after tins regenera¬ 
tion, he was to have no more any Heathen kindred, or 
stand related to those born in the time of Gentilism ; 
just as, by the imperial law, all servile relation ceased 
upon manumission. Hence Tacitus says, Ilisl. lib . v. 
“ Nor do they entertain any notion more than that of 
making no account of their parents, children, brethren.” 
With which may be compared Luke xiv. 26. 

VII. They make the first practice of this baptism to 
be very ancient. Some ascribe it to the patriarch Ja¬ 
cob, when he received into his family and domestic 
church the Shechemite young women and other Gen¬ 
tiles, who resided with him: because it is said, Gen. 
xxxv. 2. Then Jacob said unto his household , and to all 
that were with him , Put away Ike strange gods that are 
among you , and be clean , and change your garments. 
Where Abcn Ezra explains the words. Be clean, by 
the zcashing of the body. Others derive the first testi¬ 
mony, or practice, of this baptism, from what is said 
to Moses, Exod.xix. 10. Co unto the people, and sanc¬ 
tify them la-day, and. (o-morrozc, and lei them wash 
their doaths. And again, ver. 14. And he sanctified 
the people, and they washed their cloalhs. Thus they 
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would have the washing of the persons to be included 
in, or set forth by the washing of their cloaths. But 
these things are uncertain. They would have spoken 
more to the purpose, had they observed with Paul, that 
the Israelites a 'ere baptized unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the seci> 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. of which we have formerly 
spoken at large. It is more probable, what they say 
elsewhere, that in the time of David and Solomon, 
when the republic of Israel was in its most flourishing 
state, a great number of proselytes was initiated by 
baptism. Whoever would know more of this baptism, 
and learn the testimonies of the Jews themselves, may 
consult Selden de jure nat . Si gent. lib. ii. c. 2. &; 4. as 
also de successionibus adleges Jlebneor. c. 26 ; and again, 
de synedriis , lib. i. c. 3. and Lightfoot on Matth. iii. 6 ; 
also Altingii dissertat. de proselytis , thes. 27. seq. 

VIII. But whatever be the case as to the antiquity of 
that rite, no divine institution can be assigned for it 
prior to John, the harbinger of Christ, who was sent by 
God to baptize. For this was expressly given him in 
charge, The zoord of the Lord came unto John , Luke iii. 
2. John i. 33. From this, however, it appears, whence 
it came, that the Scribes and Pharasees are never said 
to have found faultwvith John for his baptism, but that 
they only asked him, by what and whose authority he 
baptized ? John i. 25. hence also it was, that such num¬ 
bers of people flocked to his baptism : for he was cele¬ 
brated both for his piety and doctrine ; nor did he use 
a new rite; he taught, that the kingdom of heaven, 
which was ardently longed for and expected by all at 
that time, was at hand ; exhorted every one that came 
to him, to sufler himself to be initiated therein, as it 
was now at the door, by taking upon him his baptism, 
and by a profession of repentance. From that time 
baptism was of divine institution among the Jews. 
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IX. But it was not yet a sacrament of the New Tes¬ 
tament : for as the whole of John’s ministry was, as it 
were, something intermediate between both testaments, 
and tended to prepare the way for the Lord, the author 
and herald of the New Testament; so, in like manner, 
his baptism initiated the penitent and believing into the 
kingdom of heaven ; which, indeed, was near, but not 
yet actually come, Mark i. 2.—8. Hence Tertullian, 
adv. Marcionem, lib. iv. c. 33.- calls “ John the boun¬ 
dary set between the old and new, at which Judaism 
should terminate, and from which Christianity should 
begin.” Nazianzenus also, Oral. 39. qua est in sancta 
luinina , calls him “ the middle person betvveen the Old 
and New Testaments.” Yet hi» ministry belonged ra¬ 
ther to the New, than to the Old Testament: as a fore¬ 
runner is rightly judged to be of and with that king, 
whom he precedes. Whence the baptism of John is 
by the author of Quasi, ad orthodoxos, which we have 
in Justin Martyr’s works, qiucst. 37. called the proem 
or introduction to the gospel of grace. To which that 
baptism came nearest, which John administered unto 
the faith of the Messiah, now present, and manifesting 
himself to Israel, John i. 29, 31. 

X. I take the first baptism of the New Testament to 
have been that which was administered by Christ’s dis¬ 
ciples, at the command of their Master, for a confes- 

, sion of the presence of the Messiah, John iii. 22. Yet 
at that time it was confined, for the most part, to the 
Jews. But it was made a sacrament of the universal 
church, after the New Testament was sealed by Christ’s 
blood, and confirmed by his resurrection, to be preach¬ 
ed all over the world by the apostles, who were very 
soon to be baptized with the Holy Ghost, Mattfe. 
xxviii. 19. 
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XL John’s baptism differed from that administered 
by Christ’s disciples, not in essence, but in circumstan¬ 
ces on!v. For, 1. Both were from'heaven, and ground- 
cd on God’s command : which we are sure of with re¬ 
spect to Christ’s baptism, and as to John’s appears from 
John i. 33. Luke vii. 30. Matth. xxi. 25. 2. In both 

there was a dipping in water, Matth. iii. 11. Acts viii. 
3d. 3. Both administered into the faith and confession 

of Christ, Acts xix. 4, 5. 4. Both were a sign and seal 

of the remission of sins, Matth. iii. (5. Luke iii. 3. Acts 
ii. 38. 5. In the participation of both, there was an 

obligation to repentance on the person : sec the last 
text. Nevertheless they differ, 1. In that John’s bap¬ 
tism was indeed from God, but not from Christ, as the 
incarnate Mediator, acting as the King of his church. 
2. In that, as we have said, it was rather a preparation 
for, than a sacrament of the New Testament. Basil in 
his treatise, “ S low a person is baptized with the bap¬ 
tism, which is in the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
distinguishing between John’s and Christ’s baptism, in¬ 
geniously writes, “ The baptism of the former was in¬ 
troductory,” or initiatory ; “ that of the latter perfec¬ 
tive.” 3. In that God communicated therein a more 
sparing measure of the Spirit; whereas, in the begin¬ 
ning of the gospel, the gift of tongues and prophecy, 
which in scripture comes under the appellation Spirit, 
was conferred on very many who were baptized with 
Christ’s baptism. 

XII. But we are principally to treat concerning this 
baptism, v. hieh has Christ for its author. For the fuller 
understanding oi which, we are distinctly to explain, 
I. 4 lie external sign. II. The spiritual thing signified. 
In the sign we are to distinguish between the dement 
and the ccrcm.ont:, or sacred i itc employed about the 
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element The element here to he used, is true, plain, 
natural water ; such as John baptized with, Matth. iii. 
6, 16. John iii. 23. the apostles and others, as Acts 
viii. 28. & x. 40. Accordingly, Eph. v. 26.‘ it is called 
the washing of tenter. The sacred rite consists, I. In 
the application of the water to the body of the person 
to be baptized. II. In pronouncing a certain form of 
words. 

XIII. Concerning the former it is queried, whether 
baptism may be duly administered by imnersion only, 
or also by effusion of the water out of a vessel, or by 
aspersion or sprinkling r To which we answer in the 
following positions. 1. It is certain, that both John 
and the disciples of Christ ordinarily us-ed dipping ; 
whose example was followed by the ancient church : as 
Vossius, disput 1. de haptismo , thes. 6. and Hoornbeck 
de haptismo veterum , sect. 4. have shewn from many 
testimonies both of the Greeks and Latins. 2. It can¬ 
not be denied, but the native signification of the words 
baptein and baptize in, is to plunge or dip : so as 
to be altogether something more than epipolazein, 
to float on the surface ; but less than dune in, to go to 
the bottom and perish ; as Vossius remarks, thes. 1 . 
ibid. However, I have observed, that the term kata- 
dusis, going to the bottom , is frequently used by the 
ancients in the matter of baptism. Athanasius, 2 ucesL 

94. TO KATADUSAI TO PAIDION EN TE KOLUMBE- 

thra, &c. “ The going down or dipping of the child 
in the bath. ,, And Sozomen, lib. vi. c. 26. has charg¬ 
ed Eunomius with a heresy, for teaching, that “ the sa¬ 
crament of baptism ought to be performed bv once dip¬ 
ping. ” Similar examples are every where to be met 
with. Salmasius, in his observations on Sulpitius Seve- 
rus, de vita Martini, c. 15. has made the following ob¬ 
servation : “ Baptein, from which baptize in, sig- 
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nifics immersion, not aspersion; nor did the ancients 
baptize any but by dipping, either once or thrice, ex¬ 
cept clinics, or persons confined to a sick-bed, because 
these were baptized in a manner they could bear; not 
in an entire font, as they who put their head underwa¬ 
ter, but their body was sprinkled all over, Ctjpr . iv. 
epist. 7 . Thus when Novatus, in his sickness, received 
baptism, he was but sprinkled all over, Easel) . vi. hist. 
c. -13.” Nor are we to conceal, 3. That there is a 
greater copiousness of signification, and a fuller simili¬ 
tude between the sign and the thing signified in immer¬ 
sion ; as we shall shew, when we come to that point. 
<1*. Nay, that immersion may be performed in cold coun¬ 
tries, without any great danger of health and life, ap¬ 
pears from the example of the Russians, who plunge 
the children that are to be baptized three times all over: 
not believing, that baptism can be duly performed any 
other way ; and never use lukewarm water, but for 
persons infirm. As the Muscovite writers "relate at 
large, in Georgius Fehlavius, Annotationes ad enchiri¬ 
dion Chrislophori Angelide statu hodiernonun Gmcorum, 
p . 470. scq. 5. But that if cold water should be thought 
more inconvenient or dangerous, it may be warmed : 
which the said Christophorus Angelus testifies, c. 24. is 
done among the Greeks. “ The Greeks,’* says he, 
“ keep in their churches a kind of large vessels called 
baptisteries , that is, vessels so large as are sufficient to 
admit the infant to be plunged all over therein.” When 
therefore any child is to be dipt in this font, “ the rela¬ 
tions of the infant first of all warm the water with some 
odoriferous herbs.” And if the water was in like man¬ 
ner warmed in our climate, there would seem to be no 
such great hazard in the dipping of persons to be bap¬ 
tized. 
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XIV. 6 . But then we are not to imagine, that im¬ 
mersion is so necessary to baptism, as that it cannot be 
duly performed by pouring water aii o* er, or by asper¬ 
sion ; for both the method of pouring, and that of as¬ 
persion, are not without arguments for them. 1 . Tho* 
we find the apostles dipped, it does not follow they al¬ 
ways observed this method. It is more probable, the 
three thousand, who were baptized in one day, Acts ii. 
41. had the water poured or sprinkled on them, rather 
than that they were dipt. For it is not likely, that men, 
who were so much employed in preaching, as the apos¬ 
tles were, could have leisure forso tedious an immer¬ 
sion of so many thousands. Nor is it probable, that 
Cornelius, Lydia, and the jailor, who were baptized in 
private houses, with their families, had baptisteries at 
hand, in which they could be plunged all over. In¬ 
stances of pouring the water over persons are brought 
from antiquity by Yossius, Dispul. 1 . de baptis . ///. 9. 
"Which Joshua Amelias, without mentioning Yossius, 
has inserted in the same order in his Lexicon antujuitut. 
ecclesiast. p. 66. 2. Though baptizein properly sig¬ 

nifies to plunge or dip, yet it is also more generally used 
for any washing, as Luke xi. 38. Well therefore says 
Dominions, a Soto, Distinct. 3. quecst. un. art. 7. “ In 

baptism there is something essential, as the washing, 
according to Eph. v. 26. where the apostle calls baptism 
the icashing of water : something accidental, namely, 
the washing in this or the other manner.” 3. The 
thing signified bv baptism is explained both in the Oid 
and New Testament by the terms of pouring water 
over, and of aspersion. Concerning pouring water over 
seels, xliv. 3. concerning aspersion. Is. hi. 15. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25. IJeb. xii. 2 k 1 Pet. i. 2 .. I deny not, that, 
in these quotations, there is an allusion to the Levitical 
sprinklings 3 yet from them it appears that the applica- 
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lion of the blood and Spirit of Christ, which believers 
of the New Testament enjoy, is properly shadowed 
forth by the rite of aspersion. To this the apostle leads 
us in express terms, lleh. ix. 13, 3 4. For if the blood 
if bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer , sprink¬ 
ling the unclean , sanctifcth to the purifying of the flesh, 
ho:v much more shall the blood of Christ purge your con¬ 
science from dead xcorhs ? 4. We add, that the whole 

nature of the New Testament, which is wholly made 
up of mildness and liberty, frees the tender age of in¬ 
fants to be baptized, especially in northernly climates, 
from the necessity of being stripped naked and plung¬ 
ed all over. Though that possibly might be done with¬ 
out- hazard of life, yet not without some other inconve¬ 
nience, 5. Others add, that, in ancient times, in 
which candour and simplicity flourished more, the per¬ 
sons to be baptized were, without any indecency, strip¬ 
ped naked : yet afterwards, as the iewdness of others, 
so of those on whom it was incumbent to administer 
baptism, increased, experience clearly testifying it to 
the whole world, this could no longer be done with de¬ 
cency : and therefore, for five centuries back, that cus¬ 
tom has been gradually discontinued almost all over the 
West. Sec Vossius in the place already quoted ; who 
lias this from Josephus Yiceeomcs, de ritibus baptism /, 
lib. iv. c. 10 , 15. To whom, however, Gisbert Voe- 
tius, a divine of immortal memory, opposes his learned 
considerations. Polit. Eccles. L i. p. 690. provings by 
no contemptible arguments against Yicecomcs and 
Vossius, that persons to be baptized quite naked, did 
not obtain in the ancient church. But though this act 
of stripping should be more reserved and modest, than 
is usually represented by painters ; yet, on account ot 
the depravity of men, the rite of affusion or aspersion 
seems to be safer, for which no such naked exposure 
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of the body is requisite. From all which we conclude, 
that the Latins were very unkindly, and therefore, with¬ 
out reason, called by*some Greeks in the council of 
Florence, Abaptists , because they did not go into the 
water and were plunged. See the history of that coun¬ 
cil, sect. 9. c. 9. 

XV. Whether immersion or aspersion be done once 
or thrice, I take not to be material ; as we have no pre¬ 
cept of our Lord concerning this. Yet the trine im¬ 
mersion was more usual among the ancients ; who also 
therein placed some mystery. For thereby they would 
have it to signify, 1 . A confession of the adorable Tri¬ 
nity, in whose name baptism was submitted to. 2 . 
4k The death and resurrection of Christ after three days,” 
as Athanasius speaks, Qiucst. 94. 3. Ambrose adds a 

third reason, but of less weight, lib. ii. cle sacra???, c. 7. 
“ Thou hast plunged for the third time, that the third 
confession might wipe away the manifold failures of thy 
former life.” But afterwards in Spain, while the Ari- 
ans numbered the immersions, in order to divide the 
Divinity, Leander, bishop of Seville, consulted Gregory 
II. bishop of Rome, about the question concerning the 
trine or single immersion ; who answered, that though 
the church of Rome dipt thrice, yet the church of Spain 
would rather be content with a single immersion : and 
it was decreed in the fourth council ot Toledo in the 
year 6C 3, that it should be so ; where, canon 5. or, ac¬ 
cording to another edition, canon 6 . <f both is account¬ 
ed light, and both irreprovable in the holy church of 
God.” Yet one religious ceremony of a single sacra¬ 
ment is preferable 3 that every one may see the unity of 
the Godhead, and the trinity of persons, therein : “ The 
unity, when we diponce; the trinity, while we bap¬ 
tize in the name of the Father, the Son, “and the llolv 
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Ghost.” See Vossius, Disput. 2 . dcbaplis. and Forbes, 
lib. x. c. 5. § 48. seq. 

XVI. Indeed, it is not proper to administer baptism 
without some words, by which the mystery or it may 
be briefly explained : according to that well-known 
saying of Augustine, “ Takeaway the word, and what 
is the water, but water only ?” Yet we are far from 
thinking, that Christ prescribed a form of words, which 
all were to make use of at all times, and in all places. 
Christ, indeed, commanded to baptize in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but not precisely to 
say, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, fcc. The 
apost les arc said to have baptized in the name of Jesus, 
Acts ii. 38. viii. 16. & xix. 5 : and yet it does not fol¬ 
low, that they used this form, I baptize thee in the name 
of Jesus. But as baptism ought by all means to be per¬ 
formed in the name of the sacred Trinity, to whose 
obedience and worship we are consecrated by the wash¬ 
ing of water, it also seems necessary, in the admini¬ 
stration of it, to make either an explicit, or at least an 
implicit mention of the Trinity. Nor is it to be doubt¬ 
ed, but he maintains some mischievous error, who re¬ 
fuses to follow a custom received by all the Christian 
world, and probably derived from apostolic example. 
But I dare not absolutely condemn the baptism admi¬ 
nistered and received in the name of Christ, without 
any mention of the Father and Holy Spirit, both be¬ 
cause the baptism of the apostles is described in those 
words by Luke, and because, as Basil has ingeniously 
observed, dc Spirit u Sane to, “ to name Christ is to con¬ 
fess the whole 'Trinity : for this sets forth both God who 
anoints, the Son who is anointed, and the unclion, even 
the Holy Ghost'” We have something like this in Am¬ 
brose, de Spin. Sancto, lib. i. e. 3 . quoted also by Peter 
Lombard, 6 \ ntent. lib. iv. distinct. 3 . where he treats 
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of the form of baptism. Neither is it an improper ob¬ 
servation, that there is some difference in the case of 
baptized persons', who from Judaism, and of those who 
from Gentilism embraced Christianity : for it is proper, 
that the Gentiles, who are converted from idols to the 
true God ; to that God, I say, who, by the distinction 
of the three persons in one essence, is discriminated 
from those that are not gods, should be baptized into 
the express confession of the Trinity : but as the God 
of the ancient Israelites and of the Christians is one and 
the same, the professing the Lord Jesus seems to have 
been sufficient in the baptism of the Israelites. And it 
is possibly for this reason, enjoined Matth. xxviii. that 
the Gentiles should be baptized in the name of the Fa¬ 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost; but the Jews either such 
by birth, or formerly become such by professing the 
Jewish religion, are said to be baptized in the name of 
Jesus. 

XVII. Peter, 1 ep. iii. 21. gives us to know, that 
baptism is a kind of type or figure, which signifies to 
commemorate and teach something more heavenly and 
sublime. And therefore having explained what is ex¬ 
ternal and sensible, we are now to treat of the spiritual 
thing signified; which may be considered either gene- 
raily or particularly. 

XVIII. The thing signified by baptism in general, is 
the reception into the covenant of grace, as administered 
under the Kero Testament . As circumcision was the 
sign and seal of the Old Testament, Gen. xvii. 11. so 
baptism, which succeeds circumcision, Col. ii. 11. is the 
sign of the new covenant, and, as Basil speaks, the in¬ 
violable seal thereof. Moreover, that reception into the 
covenant of grace imports two things, f 1. Communion 
with Christ, and his mystical body, and consequently a 
participation of all his benefits. 2. An engagement to 
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incumbent duty. Both are signified and sealed by bap¬ 
tism. In respect of the former, we are said to be bap - 
thed into one body , 1 Cor. xii. 13. and saved by bap - 
tism. Tit. iii. 5. 1 Pet. iii. 27. With respect to the lat¬ 
ter, baptism is called suneideseos agathes epe- 
rotema e i s Theon, the answer of a good conscience 
Uncards God , 1 Pet. iii. 21. 

XIX. A passage certainly that merits an accurate ex¬ 
plication. Therefore we shaJl first shew what is a good 
conscience : then what eperotema, ansxver , imports: 
lastly, to what the words eis Theon, towards God , 
are to be referred, whether to eperotema, ans:cer 7 
or to a good conscience. A conscience is good in a two¬ 
fold respect : 1. Sincerely good y when it faithfully, in 
God’s name, lays before a man what is to be done, and 
what to be avoided, ’and continually excites him to the 
carefubpractice of holiness. 2. Cheer/ally goody when 
it makes him joyful, by giving him the testimony of a 
sincere holiness. And therefore to have a good con-- 
science, as our apostle speaks, ver. 16., is to live ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of the mind in such a manner, 
that you may be assured that you do well and please 
God. This Paul calls aproskopon suneidesin, a 
conscience void of ofTencCy Acts xxiv. 16. 

XX. The word eperotema (which we translate 

answer) is variously explained by the learned. Oecu- 
mcnius explains it by arrabon, enechuron, and 
a? o d e i x i s, earnest , pledgCy and demonstration. Which 
the celebreted Cocceius has adopted ; who generally in¬ 
sists, that eperotema denotes an argument, a ground 
of asking God as a Father : and a sign and seal, which 
we may use with boldness, and when we draw near to 
God, may beg his saving graces without fear. But this 
explication does not seem to agree with the origin of 
* Vol. III. 3 C 
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the word : and I doubt, whether any example of such 
a signification can be produced from any approved au¬ 
thor. Yossius, in my opinion, observes much better, 
that eperotema does not simply signify an interroga¬ 
tion, but that which is answered to another interroga¬ 
tion. For the persons to be baptized ask of Cod, 
whether he will be their God ; and God, on the other 
hand, asks and restipulatcs, whether they themselves 
will maintain a good conscience towards him. Gro- 
tius’s annotations here are very learned : He observes, 
that .eperotema is a law-term, and generally used in 
Theophilus, and the other Greek interpreters of the 
Roman law, for a stipulation : as also in the Glossary, 
eperoto, I stipulate. But he adds, that by a meto¬ 
nymy, as is often, the case in the law, an answer, or 
promise is comprehended under the name, stipulation. 
Hence in the same Glossary, eperoto'mai, I promise, 
I engage. If Beza had attended to this, possibly he 
would not have said, that it was harsh to translate epe- 
rotan, to ansiver , as Erasmus has done. 

XXI. But which of these significations, whether that 
of stipulating, or of promising, should here take place, 
depends very much on the construing the words to¬ 
wards God. Which may either be so connected, as 
that a good conscience may be said to be towards God, 
that is, before God, or respecting him in all its actions, 
as Acts xxiv. 16. or so, that eperotema may be said 
to be towards God. If the former, it seems more agree¬ 
able to translate eperotema, stipulation, as Beza has 
learnedly done. For it is God who stipulates with, or 
requires of the Christian, that he maintain a good con¬ 
science towards him. But should the latter be more 
agreeable, and the conscience itself, or the Christian, 
considered as eperoton, giving an answer to God 
concerning a good conscience, it is plain, answer or 
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prowise is the more proper signification. And both so 
beautifully agree with the apostle’s design, that I can 
scarce tell which to prefer. 

XXII. For there are these two things in baptism. 
God stipulates, or requires a good conscience [awards 
himself; and the conscience answers and promises to 
God y that it will endeavour to be so ; or, which seems 
more plain, man engages to keep a good conscience. 
Formerly the bishop, or some other person in his name, 
interrogated thus, or, which is the same tiling, stipu¬ 
lated, Apotassf. toSatana, Dost ikon renounce the 
devil ? The person to be baptized made answer, apo- 
tassomai, I do renounce. Again being asked. Dost 
thou consent to Christ ? he answered, I do consent . Ter- 
tuiiian de baplismo calls this “ the engagement of salva¬ 
tion C and de resurreefione earn is says, cc The soul is 
established not by washing, but by the answer.” Cy¬ 
prian called it the “ interrogation ot baptism,” Epist. 
76. 80. To the very same purpose are the words of 

Peter : for it is probable, that if not the very same, yet 
at least a similar form of asking and engaging, and of 
the same import, was used in the susception of baptism, 
even from the days of the apostles. And though there 
had been no express form of this ; yet baptism being 
the first entering into covenant, virtually contains such 
a stipulation and engagement. 

XXIII. But we are likewise more particularly to ex¬ 
plain, first, what may be signified by the water in bap¬ 
tism ; and then what by the rites, commonly used 
about the water. And the water certainly denotes both 
the blood and Spirit of Christ. It is plain, such effects 
are, in the sacred waitings, ascribed to these, as to the 
mystical water, that signify ar.d seal the communication 
ot them by baptism: namely, to the blood, as the un¬ 
petrating cause ; to the Spirit, as the app tying cause * 
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Paul, Heb. xii. 24. and Peter, 1 epist. i. 2. speak of 
the blood of Christ, with which we are sprinkled. But 
the Spirit is expressly represented by the term r cater, Is. 
xliv. 3. Ezek. xxxvi. 25.—27. 

XXIV. The analogy or signification of this sacra¬ 
ment principally consists in these three things. ]. Wa* 
ter is of all things most proper, either from the nitre 
with which it is replete, or from some other quality, to 
wash away the filth of the body. But the blood of 
Christ washes the soul from all the pollution of sin, 1 
John i. 7. because by his sufferings he certainly merit¬ 
ed, that we should be presented pure before God, Eph. 
v. 25, 26. And the Spirit of Christ, who applies the 
merits of his blood, actually cleanses us, 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
2. Water also has a power to dr oxen and to suffocate : 
the same efficacy is exerted by the blood and Spirit of 
Christ, for the mortification of the old man ; of which 
we shall hear more presently; and, on this account, 
Gregory Nazianzen called baptism the deluge of sin. 
With which Ambrose agrees, de initumdis , c. 3. “ The 
water is that in which the flesh is drowned, in order to 
wash away all sin.” 3. Water is the principle of very 
many living things , and in their creation the Spirit 
brooded on the waters, Gen. i. 3. The earth scarce 
produces any living thing, either of the vegetable or 
reptile kind, unless impregnated with water, Psal. lxv. 
10. The very generation of the human foetus is said to 
be from water, Is. xlviii. 1. Psal. lxviii. 27. Thus, in 
like manner, the blood and Spirit of Christ, as the mys¬ 
tical water, are the principles of our regeneration and 
new creation, John iii. 5. And as that is signified by 
the water of baptism, so baptism itself is called. Tit. 
iii. 5. the zcashing of regeneration, and renexoing of the 
Holy Ghost . 
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XXV. With respect to the ceremonies in the admi¬ 
nistration, we are distinctly to take notice, I. Ot the 
immersion into the water, and the washing that is the 
consequence of it. II. The continuing under the wa¬ 
ter. III. The emersion out of the water. These rites 
referred either to the remembrance of those things which 
Christ underwent, or signify the benefits which Christ 
bestows upon us, or put us in mind of our duty. 

XXVI. First, therefore, the immersion into the wa¬ 
ter, represents to us that tremendous abyss of divine 
justice, in which Christ \tas plunged for a time, in some 
measure, in consequence of his undertaking for our 
sins : as he complained under the type of David, Fsah 
lxix. 2. 1 sink in deep mire , xvhere there is no standing : 
I am come into deep waters , xohere the floods overflow me. 
But more particularly , an immersion of this kind de¬ 
prives us of the benefit of the light, and the other en¬ 
joyments of this world ; so it is a very fit representation 
of the death of Christ. 7hexontinning how short so¬ 
ever under the water , represents his burial , and the low¬ 
est degree of humiliation, when lie was thought to be 
wholly cut oft, while in the grave, that was both seal¬ 
ed and guarded. The emersion , or coining out of the 
water , gives us some resemblance of his resurrection , 
or victory, obtained in his death over death, which he 
vanquished within its inmost recesses, even the grave. 
All these particulars, the apostle intimates, Rom. vi. 
3, 4. 

XXVII. Moreover, baptism also signifies those be¬ 
nefits which believers obtain in Christ: and these are 
either present ox future. Among the present , the prin¬ 
cipal is fellowship in the death, burial, and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ; and the consequence cl it, viz. the mor¬ 
tification and burying of our old man, and the raising of 
the new by the efficacy of the blood and Spirit of Christ. 
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For the immersion into the water, represents the death 
of the old nwn y even in such a manner, that it can nei¬ 
ther stand in judgment to our condemnation, nor exer¬ 
cise dominion over our bodies, that we should serve it 
in the lusts thereof. In the former respect, the death 
of the old man appertains to justification ; in the latter, 
to sanctification. The continuing under the water, re¬ 
presents the burying of the body’of sin, whereby all 
hopes of a revival are cut off; so that, after this, it is 
neither able to condemn, nor rule over the elect. For 
as, in burying, the dead body, which is covered over 
with earth, is removed from the sight of men, af.d so 
weighed down by the earth thrown upon it, that, should 
we suppose some life to have remained in the buried 
person, to be bestowed upon him anew by a miracle, 
yet it cannot fail to be stifled by the load of earth lying 
upon it, nor recover to any degree of permanence : in 
the same manner, when in baptism the person sunk 
under the water, is for some time detained therein ; 
this signifies and seals to us, that our sins are removed 
from the view of the divine justice, never to be imput¬ 
ed to our condemnation : or as Micah speaks, chap, 
vii. 19. lie will subdue our iniquities , and cast ail our 
sins into the depths of the sea ; likewise that the power 
of sin is so depressed and weakened, that it can no 
longer drive us at its pleasure, or hinder our salvation, 
or be able to resume the power, which it has once lost, 
in order to bring us again under its dominion. The 
emersion out of the water is a symbol of the revival of 
the new man, after our sins are now sunk, to a spiri¬ 
tual life by the resurrection of Christ. And this also 
the apostle declares, Rom. vi. 3.-—6 . and Col. ii. 1J, 
12. where lie intimates, that our baptism is &ueh a me¬ 
morial of the things that happened to Christ, as at the 
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same time to seal our communion with him in all these 
things, and our union as it were into one plant. 

XXVIII. But future blessings are also signified by 
baptism. For as in baptism, after we are immersed in 
the water, we directly come out of it in safety ; so, in 
like manner, it shall be, that though we may be pres¬ 
sed with afflictions in this life, yet we shaJl not be over¬ 
whelmed by them, but being at last delivered from 
them, shall be translated into everlasting joys. That 
calamities in scripture are compared to waters, appears 
from many passages, as Psal. xviii. 4. xxxii. 6. xlii. 7. 
&: cxliv. 7. And afflictions are sometimes called by 
the name of baptism , Matth. xx.22. Mark x. 32. Luke 
xii. 30. Therefore the coming out of the water, or the 
wiping off the water, signifies, that we shall happily 
surmount all the difficulties of this life. See 1 Pet. iii. 
20, 21. Wherein (in the ark of Noah) few, that is, eight 
souls , zvere saved by water. The Like figure rwhercunto, 
even baptism , doth also now save us. And as the Israel¬ 
ites when they entered the Red Sea, under great appre¬ 
hensions of danger, were, upon the Egyptians being 
drowned, amazed, that at length they came safe to land; 
so in like manner, believers having surmounted ail [lie 
miseries of this life, and standing on the sea of glass, 
shall sing the song of the Lamb, Rev. xv. 3. saying, He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry 
day , and set my feet upon a rock, and established my 
goings, Psal. xl. 2. 

XXIX. Moreover, as in baptism are set forth the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ; but his re¬ 
surrection is a pledge of our glorious resurrection : we 
may learn from our baptism, that after being buried as 
it were in the watei, we diredtlv rise out of it, so at the 
last day we shall be raised out of our graves, to eternal 
life. Hence Theodoret says of baptism, “ It is an ea;*- 
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nest of good things to come, a type of the future resur¬ 
rection, a communion in the sufferings, and a partici¬ 
pation of the resurrection of our Lord : agreeable to the 
words of Christ, Mark xvi. 16 . lie that believcth and 
is baptized, shall be saved.” 

XXX. From what we have said, it appears, that 
the rite of immersion into the water, upon which emer¬ 
sion follows, as was generally the practice among the 
ancients, has some significancy and analogy to repre¬ 
sent both the effect and the cause of that effect : yet 
we are not to imagine, that all analogy is destroyed by 
the practice of aspersion, or pouring on the water. 
For the pouring out, or aspersion of the water, answers 
to the immersion into it ; and perhaps it would be bet¬ 
ter, if it was so copious as to run over the whole face, 
and as it were cover it: by which means, the emer¬ 
sion out of the water would be answered by the dissi¬ 
pation of it. But the face and head represent, as it 
were, the whole person ; so that what things are done 
in that part, may be accounted as done in the whole 
body y and as thfe face is covered with the water, the 
whole person may seem to be immersed ; and with the 
running off of the water on every side, the whole per¬ 
son may be accounted as taken out of it ; and the com¬ 
munion in the thing signified should not be rated by the 
quantity of the external sign. A very small portion of 
water may no less seal the abundance of the divine 
grace in baptism, than a small morsel of bread, and a 
more sparing draught of wine, in the holy supper. 

XXXI. Thus far concerning the rites of immersion 
and emersion ; let us now consider the ablution or wash¬ 
ing, which is the effect of the water applied to the bo¬ 
dy. In external baptism there is the putting away the 
filth of thefesh , 1 Fet. iii. 21. which represents the ab¬ 
lution, or washing away the filth of the soul contracted 
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by sin, Acts xxii. 16 . Arise, and be baptized, and zvash 
meai/ thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord. But 
the filth of sin may be considered, either with respect 
to the guilt, which is annexed to the filth or stain, and 
so it is removed by remission, which is a part of justifi¬ 
cation ; or with respect to the stain itself, or spiritual 
deformity and dissimilitude to the image of God, and 
so it is taken away by the grace of the sanctifying Spi¬ 
rit : and both are sealed by baptism. Of the former 
Peter speaks, Acts ii. 38. Be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ , for the remission oj sins . 
Concerning the latter Paul writes, Eph'. v. 25, 26. 
Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it: that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it xcith the zv ashing of zcater, 
by the word. And they are laid before us both toge¬ 
ther, 1 Cor. vi. 11 . But ye are washed, but ye are sanc¬ 
tified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus , 
and by the Spirih of our God. Ye are zoashed, sacra¬ 
mentally in baptism, which washing is a symbol of the 
mystical washing : but the mystical washing compre¬ 
hends both justification and sanctification ; both which 
are performed in the name of the Lord Jesus, that is, by 
the efficacy of his merits, and by the Spirit of our God, 
which" effectually applies the merits of Christ to the 
elect. 

XXXII. But because ive, who, while polluted with 
sins, were plunged in the water, come out cleansed, 
and encompassed with the light of the Holy Spirit, as 
with a sinning garment ; we arc said in that baptism to 
put on Christ, Gal. iii. 26, 27. For zve are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus : for as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. This 
putting on ot Christ may he explained two ways ; either 
as by the Spirit we are ingrafted into Christ, and so, by 
Vol. III. 3 D 
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this our union with the only begotten and natural Son 
of God, we become the sons of God by grace ; or also 
by the Spirit of God we are inwardly renewed to a new 
life, and therewith encompassed as with a shining gar¬ 
ment, so that the native stains and wrinkles of the old 
man may be covered, and instead of them piety and 
holiness shine forth in our conversation and lives. Thus 
the baptized are like a fiock of sheep , that are even 
shorn , which come up from the washing , Cant. iv. 2 . 
And their case is the same, as was formerly that of Jo¬ 
shua the priest, whose filthy garments were, at the com¬ 
mand of God, changed for splendid raiment: adding, 
Behold , I have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee y 
Zech. iii. 3 .— 5 . In token of this, the newly baptized 
among the ancients put on white garments, which they 
wore the whole week after baptism, and did not put 
them off, till the eighth day after Easter or Whitsun¬ 
tide 3 which was therefore called dominica in alb is, as 
the candidates , or those in white, were called albati . 
Most of what we have said, Basil, bishop of Caesarea, 
has emphatically and briefly comprised in exhortatione 
ad baplismum y where he calls baptism, u the remission 
of our debts, the death of sin, the regeneration of the 
soul, the shining garment, the inviolable seal, the cha¬ 
riot conveying up to heaven, the procurement of the 
kingdom, the grace of adoption.” ' 

XXXIII. There now remains the third signification 
of baptism, which is to admonish us of our duty : and 
that is threefold, towards God and Christ, ourselves, 
and our neighbour. 

XXXIV. And as we are baptized in the name, so 
we are consecrated to the worship and service of the 
holy Trinity, and renouncing the devil, the world, and 
the lusts of the flesh, are taught to devote ourselves 
wholly to God. lienee these things are joined toge- 
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ther, Matth. xxviii. 19, 20. Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob¬ 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 

XXXV. And as \vc arc especially baptized into 
Christ, we are also commanded to acknowledge him 
for our Lord, Husband, and Head, and to frame the 
whole of our lives, in such a manner, that we may not 
be found a disgrace to him, with whom we are so close¬ 
ly united, nor to his Spirit, the bond of that union : but, 
on the contrary, that the sanctifying efficacy both of his 
blood and Spirit may appear in the whole tenor of our 
conversation. In fine, as we arc most especially bap¬ 
tized into the communion of the death and resurrection 
of Christ, both these set before us an extraordinary pat¬ 
tern, to the likeness of which we should be conformed. 
For as Christ, when he suffered death, was deprived of 
the enjoyment of the light, and of the function of his 
senses, and of all the other operations of life, and thus 
was broke off from all commerce with the world, that 
he might have nothing farther to do with it; in like 
manner, it behoveth us, if we would have any true uni¬ 
on with Christ, to cease from all those works, to which 
we were formerly addicted, and to renounce the world, 
almost as if we were dead. And as Christ, when he 
arose, commenced a new kind of life, quite different 
from that natural life, which he enjoyed in this world 
before his death ; so it becomes us, if we would have 
any communion with him in his resurrection, to rise to 
a new life, and altogether different from that litc, which 
was corrupted and stained with sin, to which we were 
given before our calling : as those things are urged by 
the apostle, Rom. vi. 3.— 6. 

XXXVI. As to ourselves, we are reminded in bap¬ 
tism, that, being once washed, we do not again pol- 
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lute ourselves with the filth of sins ; and being baptiz-' 
ed into Christ, that we do not again mix with, or im¬ 
merse ourselves in the world : lest it should happen un¬ 
to us according to the true proverb, The dog is turned to 
his ozvn vomit again j and the sow that teas trashed, to 
her wallowing in the mire, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

4 XXXVII. Besides, seeing bp one Spirit we are ail 
baptized into one body, 1 Cor. xii. 13. we are also re¬ 
minded, as members of one body, to love one another, 
and keep up brotherly concord ; being careful to main¬ 
tain the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace : for 
there is one baptism, Eph. iv. 3, 5. In a w T ord; as bap¬ 
tism is the seal of God’s covenant, by the susception 
thereof we bind ourselves to-that holiness of life, which 
becomes God’s covenant people. 

XXXVIII. To all these things very great -weight is 
added,, in that baptism is administered in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Tor thereby God 
the Father promises to those who are truly baptized, 
that, with respect to them, he will suffer nothing to be 
wanting, which they can reasonably expect from a most 
affectionate Father : God the Son, in like manner, pro¬ 
mises to execute in their behalf all the office's of a most 
perfect Saviour : the Holy Ghost likewise appoints for 
them, both sanctification, consolation, indwelling, and 
perpetual conservation. And they who are thus bap¬ 
tized, not only profess their faith in the mystery of a 
Trinity, which we have treated of more fully elsewhere ; 
but also bind themselves to filial obedience to God the 
Father ; give up themselves to Christ, as a Prophet, to 
be his disciples; as a King, to serve him; and as a 
Priest,' for the expiation of their sins. In fine, they 
bind themselves to the Holy Spirit, not to grieve him, 
but reverently to obey all his inspirations and motions. 
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XXXIX. What we have" thus far said concerning 
the signification of baptism, we have borrowed for the 
most part from Vossius’s disputations, which we have 
already often commended ; as I likewise observe others 
have done before me. Things also similar to these, and 
sometimes almost in the very same words, I find in Got 
viari Theses. But which of these learned men first led 
the way to such very accurate and solid conceptions, X 
cannot now say. The other usual disputes about bap¬ 
tism, have been fully discussed by our writers, and are 
generally to be met with in their Loci Communes , and 
unnecessary to be repeated here. Should any be desir¬ 
ous to know the rites of the ancient church about bap¬ 
tism, they may consult Josepki Vicecomitis observations 
ccclesiasticas cle antiquis baptismi rilibus ,* and among 
our writers, Vossius and Voetus’s polit. eccl. p. 1. lib. 
ii. tr. 2. Forbesius, lib. x. and Hoornbeck in disput. 
dc baptismo veterum. Georgius Fehlavius, ad cap . 24. 
Christophori Angeli de statu hodiernorum Gracorum , 
has collected from different authors, the ceremonies used 
by the Greeks and Muscovites in baptism. 

XL. There is one thing, that, I think, ought not to 
be omitted here, seeing it is of very great moment to 
our consolation ; namely, that baptism is, by the will 
of God, to be administered not only to adult believers, 
but also to their children. The grounds for this, and 
those beyond all exceptions, are to be met ^ with in 
scripture : so that there is no necessity, with the Pa¬ 
pists, who shamefully prevaricate in a good cause, to 
have recourse in this matter to unwritten tradition. . 

XLI. We readily acknowledge, that there is no ex¬ 
press and special command of God, or of Christ, con¬ 
cerning infant-baptism: yet there are general commands 
from which this special command is deduced by evi¬ 
dent consequence. For to begin with what is most ge- 
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neral : God declared to Abraham, that it was his con¬ 
stant and unchangeable will, that the sign of the cove¬ 
nant should not be denied to those in covenant with 
him, when he said, Gen. xvii. 13. And my covenant 
shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant. By 
these words, he commands the sign of'his covenant to 
be in the flesh of all the posterity of Abraham, with 
which he had entered into a covenant of grace. From 
this general injunction, he infers, ver. 14. the necessity 
of circumcision, because he then gave it as a sign of 
the covenant. When therefore, upon the change of 
the ceconomy, he substituted, in the place of circum¬ 
cision, another sign of the covenant, in consequence of 
that general command, all those in covenant are bound 
to take upon them the new sign. Moreover, believ¬ 
ers under the New Testament belong to the spiritual 
posterity of Abraham, and are, if we consider its sub¬ 
stance, partakers of the same gracious covenant, Rom. 
iv. 16, 17; not adults only, but also their children, as 
we shall presently shew. Whence it follows, that the 
sign of the covenant in their body, is not to be denied 
to the young children of believers, any more than to be¬ 
lievers themselves. 

NLII. There is another command of Christ, Matth. 

* 

xxviii. 19. Go ye therefore^ and matheteusate, dis¬ 
ciple all nations , baptizing them , &c. There Christ 
commands disciples to be gathered into his school, and 
sealed, as persons in covenant with him, with the seal 
of baptism. But it is evident, when parents become 
the disciples of Christ, their children are also accounted 
in the number of disciples. Just as among the Jews, 
together with the proselyte parents, their young chil¬ 
dren were initiated in the Jewish rites. It was not 
therefore necessary, that Christ should expressly men¬ 
tion the baptism of infants. For as it was a received 
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custom among the Jews, that, together with the pa¬ 
rents, who gave up their names to the God of Israel, 
their young children should be baptized (as we have 
shewn above) the apostles being sent to baptize the na¬ 
tions, and accustomed to the rites of their own country, 
could not but, think, that, together with the parents, 
who made a profession of the faith of Christ, they ought 
to baptize their infants, unless Christ had repealed the 
received custom bv a contrary command. Which as 
we no where read lie did, we are absolutely to con¬ 
clude, that what we have now explained was our Lord’s 
intention. 

XLIII. Peter supplies us with another argument. 
Acts ii. S3, 39. Be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christy for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost . For the promise is 
unto you , and to your children , &c. Where the apos¬ 
tle argues thus : They to whom the promise of grace 
was made, are to be baptized ; we subsume, but the 
promise of grace was made not only to parents, but 
also to their children : it therefore follows, that not only 
parents, but also their children are to be baptized. 
Both propositions are the apostle Peter’s. Now the 
whole difficulty consists in this ; Who are we here to 
understand by the children, who partake of the promise 
of grace ; whether adults only actually called,, who are 
capable of making a profession of their faith'; or also 
younger children and infants ? The orthodox justly af¬ 
firm the last : not only because mention simply is made 
of children, without distinction of age ; but also be¬ 
cause God expressly promised to Abraham, to be the 
God of his seed, which heiapplies to an infant eight 
days old, Gen. xvii. 7, L2. We add, that Christ per¬ 
mitted little children to come to him, laid his hands up¬ 
on them, and declared, that of such was the kingdom 
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of heaven, Matth. xvi. 13.—15. But whom Matthew 
calls paid i a, little children, Luke, chap, xviii. 15. 
calls brephe, infants ; which word, according to Eus¬ 
tathius, properly signifies a new-born child at the breast. 
Hence also Peter says, hos artigenneta brephe, 
as nezv-born babes, 1 Pet. ii. 2. And here it appears 
we are, by all means, to keep to the propriety of the 
terms, both in the noun brephe, and the verb, pros- 
pherein; when it is said, prospheron de auto 
ta brephe, and they brought unto him also infants, 
they appear to have been carried in arms. It is there¬ 
fore evident, that to infants are also made the promises 
of grace and salvation. 

XLIV. Let the fourth argument stand thus : It is 
unjustifiable to exclude from baptism, those who are 
made partakers of the Holy Spirit : for thus Peter, Acts 
x. 47. Can any man forbid zoater, that these should not 
be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost, as zcell 
as ice ? True indeed it is, that the Holy Spirit disco¬ 
vered himself in those of whom Peter there speaks, by 
some extraordinary gifts, which of themselves w r ere not 
saving : yet the principal argument for the right to bap¬ 
tism cannot be drawn from hence. The apostle there¬ 
fore considers those extraordinary gifts, as the effects 
of the sanctifying Spirit, bestowed on all the elect ; and 
as special indications of the divine bounty towards 
them : whereby the truth of the gospel w T as sealed in 
them, and the sincerity of their faith adorned ; com¬ 
pare Gal. iii. 2 ; and thence, as from the thing signi¬ 
fied, he argues to the participation of the sign. We 
moreover subsume : Even the children of believers 
have received the Holy Spirit: for otherwise they could 
neither be holy, which yet Paul declares them to be, 1 
Cor. vii. 14. nor be Christ's, to whom none belongs, 
who has not his Spirit, Rom, yiii. 9. nor see the king- 
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clom of heaven, to which none is admitted, but lie who' 
is born of water and of the Spirit, John iii. 5. Whence 
it follows, that water cannot be forbid, that infants; 
should not be baptized. 

XLV. Fifthly, They .who belong to the church of 
God, have a right to baptism. The reason is, because’ 
baptism is the sign of association with, and seal of ini¬ 
tiation into the church, Acts if 41. They zccrc baptiz¬ 
ed ; and the same day there:cere added, namely, to the 
church, about three thousand souls. And then it-is re¬ 
presented as the privilege of the whole church, that 
she is cleansed by Christ zoith the r cashing of zee,ter, by 
the zcord, Epli. v. 26. But that infants belong to the 
church, appears from this, that when God commanded 
his church to be gathered together, he did not suffer 
their little ones, and those that sucked the breasts, to be 
absent, Deut. xxix. 10, 11. Joel ii. 16. and protests that 
they r cere born unto him, Ezek. xvi. 20. 

XLVI. Sixthly, We argue from this, that baptism 
has succeeded in the room of circumcision. The apos*- 
tie declares this. Col. ii. 11, 12. where he proves the 
abrogation of the ceremonial law, and especially of cir¬ 
cumcision with respect to believers c>f the X T ew Testa¬ 
ment, from this consideration, that the spiritual tlfmg 
formerly signified and sealed by circumcision, is now- 
signified and sealed by baptism ; intimating, that vvnat 
circumcision was to the Old Testament church, the 
same now is baptism to the New, and indeed in a far 
more eminent and perfect manner, because baptism is 
an introduction at once into the liberty and grace of the 
New Testament, whereas circumcision contained the 
profession of a bondage and yoke. But it is evident, 
that circumcision was administered to infants : it there¬ 
fore follows, that we are to have the same sentiment 
Vol. III. E 
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concerning baptism. And indeed nothing can be ad¬ 
vanced against the baptism of infants, which may not 
equally militate against their circumcision. 

XLVII. Here certainly appears the extraordinary 
love of our God, in that as soon as we are born, and 
just as we come from our mother, he hath commanded 
us to be solemnly brought from her bosom, as it were 
into his own arms ; that he should bestow upon us, in 
the very cradle, the tokens of our dignity and future 
kingdom ; that he should put that song in our mouth, 
Thou didst make me hope , token I was upon my mother's 
breast: I was cast upon thee from the womb : thou art 
my God from my mother s belly, Psal. xxii. 9, 10; that, 
in a word, he should join us to himself in the most so¬ 
lemn covenant from our most tender years : the remem¬ 
brance -of which, as it is glorious and full of consolation 
to us, so in like manner it tends to promote Christian 
virtues, and the strictest holiness, through the whole 
course of our lives. 

XLVIII. Nothing ought to be dearer to us than to 
keep sacred and inviolable that covenant of our youth, 
that first and most solemn engagement, that was made 
to God in our name. Nor is it any objection, that we 
were first bound in that covenant without our know¬ 
ledge. For no adult person, when he is informed of 
the excellency of that holy sacrament, which was be¬ 
stowed in infancy, can be offended, that, according to 
the will of God, he was devoted so early by his pious 
parents to the Supreme Being ; unless, at the same 
time, he is resolved to renounce entirely the name of a 
Christian, and all his hopes of eternal salvation. 

XLIX. It cannot also fail to be very delightful to 
godly parents, to present to God and his Christ their 
dearest pledges, just begun to enjoy the light, and con¬ 
secrated in the water of the mystical font, or, as Dio- 
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uy silts the Psendareopagitc elegantly expressed it, in 
the divine symbols of a divine birth, and recommended 
to the grace of God by the prayer of the whole church. 
Let this be the first care of their piety. Gregory Xa- 
zianzen, Oval. 40. in sanctum baptisma , speaks as fol¬ 
lows : “ Hast thou a child ? give not time to vice to 
gain upon him : let him be sanctified from a child, and 
consecrated to the Spirit from his tender years.’* And 
certainly, if no other benefit accrued from infant-bap¬ 
tism, every prudent person will own it to be very great, 
that it lays the most inviolable necessity on parents, 
carefully to train up their children, which they have s 6 
early devoted to God, in the mysteries of the Christian 
religion, and the practice of true piety, both by instruc¬ 
tion, admonition, and-good example. “They incur 
the guilt of an impious robber or thief,” as Racer has 
gravely observed, dc regno Christi , lib . ii. c. 9. “ who 
are not at the greatest pains to bring up and form those 
they have consecrated by baptism, to the Lord Christ, 
to the obedience of Christ. For, by this neglect, as 
much as in them lies, they again rob God of the chil¬ 
dren they gave up to him, betray them, and enslave 
them to the devil.” See what we have more fully writ¬ 
ten on infant-baptism in a particular dissertation. 

L. And therefore it was a very laudable practice of 
the Bohemian brethren, who were wont to present their 
children at about twelve years old, in the church to the 
pastor, in order to make a public profession of their 
iaith, and to shew, whether the parents had done their 
duty in instructing them, to which they had bound 
themselves at the baptism of their children, as Lasitius 
relates, dc moribus Si instilatis fratnun Bohcmorum , r. 
12. § 28, 29. Which, with the solemnity they usually 
performed this, is related at large in ratione disciplin e 
ordm.frat* Bohan, p. 46. Calvin, Instil . lib.iv.c. 19. 
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§ 4. has hinted that a like practice obtained in the an¬ 
cient church, and that from hence, in later times, arose 
the -imaginary sacrament of confirmation. And Dure], 
in vindiciis eedesice Anglican# , observes, that the like 
custom is still retained ill the church of England. 


C II A P. XVII. 

\ 

Of the Lord's Supper . 

T H E other sacrament of the New Testament is 
the holy supper of the Lord ; which the Lord Jesus in¬ 
stituted immediately after his last passover, because it 
was to succeed the passover, from which he transferred 
also to this most of the rites and phrases, used by the 
ancient Jews in their passover. As this has long ago 
been observed by the learned, so it will appear from 
the brief explication we are now to give of this sacred 
symbol. 

II. This sacrament is called Dei pnon, the supper, 
1 Cor. xi. 20. not because its celebration is necessarily 
confined to the evening or night. For, though in the 
ancient church this was frequently done ; yet that was 
owing not so much to the religion of Christians, as to 
the cruelty of persecutors, who, by their tyranny, oblig¬ 
ed believers to meet together privately, and in the night¬ 
time ; but because the Lord instituted this feast after 
the passover, which was to be slain between the two 
evenings, and eaten in the night. It was likewise in¬ 
stituted in the very night in rohich he zvas betrayed , 1 
Cor. xi. 23. and which was the last before his death ; 
hence this most sacred feast was constantly called the 
supper . Besides, the most sumptuous entertainments 
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among the ancients, especially in the Jewish nation, at 
least their nuptial feasts, were generally in the evening; 
as appears from the parable of the ten virgins, Matth. 
xxv. And therefore it was proper, that that feast, which 
represents the unspeakable dainties of heaven, and is 
an earnest of the marriage-supper of the Lamb , Rev. 
xix. 9. should be held forth to us under the name and 
emblem of a supper. Nor is it for nothing, that Paul 
observes, that Christ gave the supper to the church, in 
that night in r thick he was betrayed. For, besides that 
we have in this an illustrious display of Christ’s infinite 
love to men, in that he should vouchsafe to have such 
an anxious concern for us, especially at that time, when 
his mind was otherwise so much taken up, and distres¬ 
sed with the horror of his approaching sufferings ; what 
above all ought to make it sacred to us, and very highly 
valuable, is, that it was instituted by our Lord, just as 
he was preparing himself to die. 

III. Again, It is called Kuriakgn deipnon, the 
Lord's supper, 1 Cor. xi. 20. both because the Lord 
was the author of it, and because the whole of it agrees 
to the Lord, and to the remembrance of him ; so that 
the Lord himself, in the right use of it, is exhibited to 
believers : and lastly, because it ought to be celebrated 
by ns, according to the will and prescription of the 
Lord. 

IV. But the Lord’s supper, to pass on from the name 
to the thing, is the sacrament of education, or nourish¬ 
ment, in the New Testament church, wherein, by the 
symbols of bread broken, and wine poured out, the 
dreadful sufferings of Christ are represented to belie¬ 
vers ; and the promises of the New Testament, and 
enlivening communion with Christ, made perfect by 
sufferings, both in grace and glory, are signified and 
sealed to them. 
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V. For the illustration of this description, it will be 
useful, we first distinctly consider the external signs ; 
then the things signified by them. The signs are either 
the * symbols themselves, or certain actions about the 
symbols. The symbol is twofold, bread and xvinc ; and 
both of them are joined together, to signify the super¬ 
abundant fulness w-e have in Christ. Here we are to 
adore the divine providence, which hath given to his 
church things so simply and easily obtained, as pledges 
of things heavenly : and several reasons may be assign¬ 
ed. 1. That this sacrament might, in all places, even 
to the end of the world, be in perpetual use among the 
faithful, it was suitable, such symbols should be insti¬ 
tuted, as might, in all places and at all times, be ready 
at hand for the church’s use. 2. It is more consistent 
with the spiritual (Economy of the New Testament, to 
be led by some plain and ordinary symbol, which should 
neither detain the eye nor the mind, presently to be¬ 
hold, meditate on, receive the thing signified, than to 
be dazzled by some illustrious and miraculous sign, like 
what was grained to the Israelites in the wilderness, as 
to be made to give less attention to the mystical signi¬ 
fication. 3. And then, the danger of superstition,, 
which can scarcely be altogether avoided in the case of 
bread and wine, would have been far greater in that of 
a more illustrious sign. 4. Nor is it from the purpose, 
that Christ has not a^ain " iven us the flesh of slain ani- 
mals, nor bloody meals, such as the fathers formerly eat 
in their sacred toasts; but has furnished out his table 
with plain bread and wine. For Christ’s blood, by 
which all our debts arc cancelled, and the Are of divine 
wrath is quenched, being once shed, it became a crime 

i hesc are frequently cnlleif, with us, the sacramental ele¬ 
ments and the sacramental actions. 
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any longer to shed any blood in the sacred rites of 
Christians. 

VI. Common and ordinary bread is to be made use 
of, as Christ used that which lay before him, Matth. 
xxvi. 26 . But it was an old subject of debate between 
the Greek and Latin churches, whether it ought to be 
leavened or unleavened, both of them appealing to the 
example of our Lord. The Latins insist, that Christ 
used unleavened bread, because immediately after the 
paschal feast he instituted the supper; at which time it 
was altogether unlawful for any leaven to be seen 
among the Israelites. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
contend, that Christ eat the paschal lamb, the day be¬ 
fore the Jews celebrated their passover; from which 
they infer, that the days of unleavened bread were not 
yet come, when our Lord celebrated the first supper, 
and therefore it is most probable, that our Lord used 
leavened bread, which, before the days of unleavened 
bread came, was most commonly made use of. And 
indeed, as to Christ’s example, we make no manner of 
doubt, but the Latins have the better of the Greeks in 
this argument. Tor whether our Lord celebrated the 
passover on the same, or on a different clay from the 
other Jews 5 what was the day of the passover to him, 
was also to him the day of unleavened bread : which 
the evangelists expressly affirm, Matth. xxvi. 17 . Mark 
xiv. 12. Luke xxii. 7 . Nor is it so certain, that Christ 
celebrated the passover before the Jews, as Gerard 
Vossius imagines with the Greeks. The disputes of 
the celebrated John Cioppenburgh and Luc!. Capelins 
have already laid before the learned world, what pro¬ 
bably may be said on both sides of the question. Nav, 
the opposite opinion seems to he much better founded, 
as Bochart, whom we have already so often ([noted, lias 
made out by cogent arguments, who seems to have ta- 
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ken off all the difficulty of this question, Il/erozoic. lib. 
ii. c. t. However, we agree not with the Latins, who 
would have the example of Christ, in so slender a cir¬ 
cumstance, to retain the force of a perpetual law. For 
as this is no part of the essence of the sacrament, so the 
use of either sort of bread at this sacred feast, as occa¬ 
sion shall offer, is indifferent and arbitrary ; since Christ, 
without any decision of this question on either side, us¬ 
ed that bread which was then at hand. Wherefore it 
is a matter both of astonishment and grief, that the 
Greek and Latin churches should have disputed, with 
so much eagerness and warmth, now for above five 
hundred years, about such a trifling matter. Du Ples- 
sis, de eucliaristia, lib. ii. c. 5 . may be consulted on 
this subject. 

VII. But we can by no means approve of the small 
round things, made of meal, commonly called hosts or 
wafers, such as now the Romish church is pleased to 
make use of. 1. Because they are most disagreeable to 
the institution and practice of Christ. For it is very 
probable, that Christ used such an unleavened cake, as 
the master of the family, in whose house he kept the 
passover, laid before him, according to the custom of 
the Jews. But these cakes were something large, in 
order to be distributed in pieces among the guests at 
the table ; they were also thin and broad, but yet of a 
moderate thickness like our sweet and round cakes, 
that they might be adapted for the nourishment of the 
body. , As to their matter, form, and preparation, see 
Buxtorf’s Synagoga Judaica, c. 12. 2. Because, in 

that case, there is either no analogy, or an obscure one, 
between the sign and thing signified. Neither is there 
that serviceableness for supporting life, nor that nou¬ 
rishing quality, nor that sweetness of flavour in those 
wafers, as in common bread : by which both the ser- 
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vsceablencss, and nourishing efficacy and grateful sweet¬ 
ness of the grace of Christ are represented. 3. Because 
thev were unknown in the church for near a thousand 

j 

years. Vossius, in his Theses da s. cosine Dominican sym- 
bolis, has laid open their origin from Ilonorius Augus- 
todunensis. llis words are these, “ It is said, that for¬ 
merly the priests received from every house or family, a 
quantity of meal, which custom at this day the Greeks 
still observe, and of that made the Lord’s bread, which 
they offered for the people, and, after consecration, dis¬ 
tributed among them. But after the church really in¬ 
creased in numbers, but abated in holiness ; it was de¬ 
creed, on account of the carnal, that such as could, 
should communicate every Lord’s day, or every third 
Lord’s day, or on the high festivals, or thrice a year. 
And because the people did not communicate, there 
was no occasion to make so large a cake, it was de¬ 
creed to make it in the form of a penny.” This is the 
true reason, why the host has the form of a penny : but 
afterwards men of subtilty sought, as is usual in such 
cases, for a mystery, where there was none : whence he 
immediately subjoins ; “ and that the people, instead 
of offering meal, should offer a penny, as an acquittance 
for receiving the Lord.” Durandus in Rationally lib. 
iv. c. 14 . has words also to the same purpose. “ It is 
prepared in the form of a penny, both because the bread 
of life was betrayed for pennies, and because a penny 
was given as wages to the labourers in the vineyard.” 
These are foolish conceits, and foreign to the august 
mystery of the holy supper. 

VIII. The other sjmbol is zeint: which the evange¬ 
lists Call GENNEMA TES AMP E LOU, the frill l of t/lC 
vine , in conformity to the Hebrew phraseology, peri 
HEG/EPifiEN, Matth. xxvi. 29 , Mark xiv. 25 . Luke 
Vo l . in. 3 F 
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xxii. 18. But it does not certainly appear, whether it 
was red or white. The Jews ordered the best and most 
generous wine to be purchased for celebrating the pass- 
over. But in that country the red was generally ac¬ 
counted such, Prov. xxiii. 31. Is. xxvii. 3. Hence in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, Tractat. de Sabbalo, fol. 11 .it 
is commanded, that red trine be used for that purpose. 
But if it appeared, that the white was better than the 
red, the preference was given to that. It is therefore 
probable, and only probable, that Christ used red wine. 
And it seems we should not altogether overlook the 
similitude there is between the blood of the grape, bv 
which name red wine is chiefly intended, and the blood 
of Christ. 

IX. And with no greater certainty can we deter¬ 
mine, whether Christ used pure neat wines, or wine 
mixed with water. Those speak too freely, who affirm, 
that it was the custom of that country, in order to mo¬ 
derate the strength of their wine, to mix it with water, 
that all might drink of it. For that this was left to the 
discretion of the Jews, as a matter of indifference, on 
the very solemnity of the passover, appears from Sep/ter 
Milzvoth Haggadol, fol. 118. col. 1. “The measure of 
the cup is a quart of wine, either new or old, either 
neat or diluted.” On the other hand, the argument of 
those is also weak, who contend, that Christ used pure 
wine, because it is called the fruit of the vine: but the 
vine produces wine, not water. We have shewn above 
that Christ speaks after the manner of his country. But 
the Jews called the wine, even that mixed with water, 
in their solemn blessings over it, the fruit of the vine, 
having a regard to the greater and better part of it. 
Thus the Jewish masters expressly write in Taint. Ba¬ 
bylon. tit. Berachot, fol. 50. col. 2. “ They pronounce 
not the blessing on the wine in which no water is mix- 
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ed, saying, Blessed be he who created the*fruit of the 
vine-tree, but. Blessed be he who created the fruit of 
the tree.” 

X. Nothing therefore can here with any certainty be 
affirmed concerning Christ's practice. Yet it has been 
the prevailing custom of the ancients, as well the wes¬ 
tern as eastern church, if we except the Armenian, to 
mix the wine with the water; because, after the sup¬ 
per, they kept their AgG]\v , or love-feasts, with* the 
same wine, not chusing to give any handle to the Gen¬ 
tiles, as if they used pure wine t‘o excess. They add a 
threefold mystery in this, in framing which they have 
given too much scope to their own fancy. 1. That by 
the wine and Water might be held forth the blood and 
water, which flowed from the pierced side of Christ. 
2 . That by that mixture the union of the two natures 
in Christ might be represented. 3. That since, in the 
Revelation of John, the people are called water, the 
union of the same faithful people with Christ the Head 
is exhibited by that mixture. And as it is the way of 
human nature, to be fond of its own fancies, the Greeks 
put not only water, but also boiling water into the 
wine ; and lest it should, on any account, cool before 
they receive it, they do not pour it in till after the ele¬ 
vation ; to signify, say they, that from the side of our 
Lord on the cross, flowed hot blood and water, as 
quickening things from a quickening body : or even 
(adds Cabasilas in Exposit . lifurg. c. 37.) C£ to sanctify 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the church, who is 
otherwise compared to fire.” Nor did the rashness of 
their determining and allegorizing stop here. In the 
synod of Tribur, under the Emperor Arnulphus, in the 
year 895, or, according to others, 899, it was provid¬ 
ed, that cc none should perform the holy mysteries, 
without mixing wine and water ; but that two parts 
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should be wine : because the majesty of the blood of 
Christ is greater than the weakness of the people.” 

XL Our judgment is this : It does not appear, whe¬ 
ther Christ mixed the wine, or drank it pure. Yet we 
grant the former to be probable ; because it was a more 
frequent practice among the Jews, on account of the 
generousness of their wines : hence, in the rubric of 
the festivals, when they speak of the wine, they always 
use the phrase, They mix him a cup. There are also 
those who forbid pronouncing a blessing over the cup, 
before the wine is mixed with water. It is probable, 
Christ did what seemed to be most suitable to the rules 
of sobriety. However, we imagine it cannot thence be 
proved, that Christ would prescribe any thing by this 
his example, especially to those people, whose wines 
are not so generous, as to require mixing in common 
use. For every thing that Christ did, according to the 
custom of his nation, and on occasion of the passover, 
does not belong to the essence of the sacrament, nor 
has a mystical signification, nor in all its circumstances 
obtains the force of a perpetual law. The allegorical 
interpretations of the ancients appear somewhat insipid, 
and without any foundation in the sacred^ writings. 
Nor is the practice of the ancient church to be too 
much insisted upon in this case : for, as the thing is in¬ 
different, the modern church has the same right, that 
the ancient had. In such things, the liberty which 
Christ has left his people, ought to remain inviolable ; 
who are to look on nothing as binding and necessary, 
but bis word only. Nay, after the rite of mixing be¬ 
gan to be accounted necessary, it was prudently done 
in the reformed churches, for the preservation of liber¬ 
ty, to prefer pure wine. Just as if ever the necessity 
of pure wine should begin to be established, it would 
be perhaps better to return to the practice of mixing it. 
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Certainly, those plainly shew, that they put a greater 
value on their own imaginations, than on the very insti¬ 
tution of Christ, who have thought it superfluous to use 
wine in the holy supper, which, by the command and 
prescription of our Lord, is a necessary part ; but, on 
the contrary, have judged water necessary, which is of 
human appointment, as it we were left to our own li¬ 
berty by the divine institution. 

XII. But as it is possible, nay, frequently happens, 
that, in some countries, neither bread nor wine are 
used, as in America, and other parts of the world, 
where, instead of bread, they have a food prepared of 
pulse, or herbs, or of the fruits or even the bark of trees ; 
and instead of wine, their drink is made of honey, or 
sugar, or other aromatics, or even the juice o i the 
coco tree : it is justly queried, whether, in those coun¬ 
tries, they are wholly to abstain from the Lord’s supper, 
or whether, instead of bread and wine, it may be law¬ 
ful to use that food in the supper, which answers the 
purposes of bread and wine, and is adapted tor strength¬ 
ening the body and cheering the heart. Indeed, we 
think, that no rash innovations should be made in the 
use of the sacraments : but then necessity has no law. 
And it seems very hard, should any one take upon him 
to order, that the natives and the foreigners in those 
spacious countries of the world, should be deprived of 
the Lord’s supper, and their Christianity maimed with¬ 
out the sacramental food. Especially, as the principal 
thing in the analogy is retained, when that food and 
drink is made use of, by which the body may be pro¬ 
perly nourished, and the heart made glad. Thus much 
tor the symbols or elements. 

XIII. Lc i us now consider the actions with respect 
to the symbols. And they are either those of Christ, 
to be performed, after his example, by his ministers 
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or of the disciples , to be imitated by the guests or com¬ 
municants. The actions of Christ are either words or 
deeds ; and both these again either about the bread , or 
about the xcinc. 

XIV. With respect to the bread , there are four things 
mentioned, which Christ did. 1 . lie took the bread ; 
namely, into his hand. For it was provided by an ex¬ 
press canon of the Jewish law, that the master was 
not to pronounce the blessing, till he took the bread 
into his hand, that all might see, over what he pro¬ 
nounced the blessing. 

XV. 2. He blessed it. This action is in the evange¬ 
lists called eujlogia, blessing, Matth. xxvi. 26. Mark 
xiv. 22. at other times eucharistia, giving of thanks, 
Luke xxii. 19. It is a fine saying of the Jews, men¬ 
tioned by Buxtorf on this occasion : “ Man is forbid 
to enjoy any thing in this world without a blessing.” 
But the usual form of blessing pronounced over the 
bread, was this : “ Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world, who producest bread out of the 
earth.” Yet it is more probable, Christ used a pecu¬ 
liar form, and one adapted to the present case, where¬ 
by he consecrated the bread to be a sacred symbol of 
his body. For as, in other respects, Christ sanctified, 
by blessing and giving of thanks, bread and other food 
for natural use, Matth. xiv. 19. Luke ix. 16; so, by 
this blessing and giving of thanks, he dedicated the 
bread, as he did afterwards also the wine, set apart 
from their natural use, to be sacraments of his body and 
blood. 

XVI. 3. lie broke the bread. And this also after 
the manner of the Jews. For thus in the Talmud, lit. 
Berachotyfol. 39. col. 22. He (the master of the famih) 
blesses , and afterwards breaks. This the apostles also 
carefully observed. Hence, 1 Cor. x. 16. The breads 
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which zee break. And therefore this is a mystical rite, 
and, as it were, essential to the holy supper ; at least 
so necessary to the purity and compleatness of it, that 
this whole feast is therefore called the breaking of bread , 
Acts ii. 42. 8c xx. 7. Nor do they sufficiently clear 
themselves of a violation of the Lord’s institution, who, 
keeping their bread (if it may deserve that name) whole, 
maintain, that they have fulfilled its purport, because 
with them the lump is divided into many small wafers. 
For that breaking of the lump is culinary, not mystical, 
being performed in the kitchen, not in the church, and 
done before the sacrament, not at the administration of 
it. It is to no purpose objected, that breaking among 
the Jews is sometimes equivalent to distributing, as Is. 
lviii. 7. Deal (break) thy bread to the hungry ; and 
Lam. iv. 4. The young children ask bread , and no man 
breaketh unto them. For to break is by a metalepsis 
taken for that distribution, which is made after the 
breaking. But that none should feign any such meta- 
lepsis in the words of the supper, these two actions of 
Christ are distinctly mentioned. He broke , and He gave. 

XVII. 4. The bread broken he gave to the disciples , 
Matth. xxvi. 26. And this also was according' to the 
ancient custom of the Jews, of whom there is an ex¬ 
press canon on this head in Maimonides : “ Breaking 
it, he sets a piece before each, and the other,” (to 
whom it is given) “ takes it up in his hand : nor is it 
allowed to put it into the hand of the eater, unless lie 
is mourning.” If therefore it was not a Jewish custom 
to put the piece broken off into the hand of the eater, 
but to lay it before him, that he might take it up w’itk 
his owm hand; how much less probable is it, that Christ 
put that morse! into the mouths of his disciples ? They 
who at this day observe that custom, depart both from 
the practice of Christ and irom the purer antiquity : For 
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believers were formerly wont to reach out their hands to 
take the sacred food, as Dionysius Alexandrinus speaks 
in Eusebius y lib. vii. c. 8. But the other custom of put¬ 
ting the bread into the mouth, seems to have begun 
about the year 600 ; and was owing to nothing but a 
superstitious veneration for the signs, which at length 
degenerated into artolatrijy or bread-worship. See Vos- 
sius de s. ccen. symbol, clisput. 3. § 4, 5. 

XVIII. These then are the actions of Christ about 
the bread. Let us now consider his xcords. And they 
are twofold ; either preceptive or explicatory . The 
preceptive either simply enjoin some acts, or at the 
same time point out the end of those acts. The former 
are contained in these words : Take , namely, that 
which is broken, and set before you on the table. 
Eat : exactly as in the paschal solemnity ; Whoever is 
hungry , let him come and eat of this bread of affliction . 
The latter, in which the end is set forth, are these : 
Do this in remembrance of me. To do does not here sig¬ 
nify, to make the body of Christ, or to sacrifice, as in 
Virgil, Cupi faciam vitula, as some ridiculously contend 
for : but is to be referred, partly to what our Lord*did; 
the like to which was to be done by the apostles in dis¬ 
charge of their office ; partly to what he commanded 
the disciples, as communicants, to do ; and regards 
both the dispensing and the receiving. And this com¬ 
mand ought to be compared with that concerning the 
passover, Exod. xii. 24. And ye shall observe this thing 
for an ordinance to thee and to thy sons for ever. More¬ 
over, what he recommends concerning the remembrance 
of himself, is also borrowed from the paschal ceremo¬ 
nies. For the whole passover was celebrated for a me¬ 
morial of their miraculous deliverance out of Egypt, 
Exod. xii. 14. And almost every circumstance, even 
what the latter Jews added to the divine institution* 
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had their peculiar memorial. But how the supper is 3 
memorial of our Lord, shall be afterwards considered. 

XIX. The explicatory words, in which the mystery 
of the sacrament is explained, are these : This is my 
body, Matth. xxvi. 26. Mark xiv\ 22 . which is given for 
you, Luke xxii. 19. and broken for you, 1 Cor. xi. 24. 
And these things are also borrowed from the Jewish 
antiquities and the paschal phrases. For when the Is¬ 
raelites did eat their paschal bread, they were wont to 
say, This is that bread of affliction, which your fathers 
did cat in the land of Egypt. And what seems to come 
nearer the purpose, they called the roasted lamb, which 
was served up in the paschal supper, the body of the 
passover. But no one understood, or even could un¬ 
derstand it otherwise, but that the bread, which they 
yearly cat on the festival day, was a symbol and me¬ 
morial of that bread, which their ancestors were for¬ 
merly fed with in Egypt. In the same sense, there¬ 
fore, the bread of the holy supper is called the body of 
Christ. Hitherto they bad slain and eat the body of the 
paschal lamb, which was a type of the body of Christ, 
afterwards to be delivered up to death for them : at 
present, Christ, instead of the paschal Iamb, gave them 
bread for a symbol of his body ; in the partaking of 
which holy bread, they were to have, for the future, 
not a kind of type of things to come, or a memorial of 
a typical deliverance, but the body of Christ, Col. ii. 
14. the very substance, as it were, of things already 
done, and of a solid and eternal deliverance. It is 
therefore erident, that they have wandered a great dis¬ 
tance from the scope of our Lord’s words, who would 
infer from them a change of the substance of the bread 
into the body of Christ ; because :*.s this is most con¬ 
trary to all reason, so also to the nature of sacraments 
Vol. II I. 3 G 
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and sacramental language. Thus much concerning the 
actions and words of Christ, with respect to the bread. 

XX. Now follows what he both did and said with 
respect to the cup. There are three things Christ did 
with respect to this. 1. lie took the cup, as the mas¬ 
ter of the family usually did among the Jews, taking it 
in both his hands , before he pronounced the blessing 
over it. 

XXI. 2. He gave thanks : separately over the cup. 
For though blessing the bread consecrates all other 
kinds of food and liquors without any further consecra¬ 
tion ; yet, according to the doctors of the Jewish law, 
that does not serve for the wine ; but a peculiar blessing 
is appointed for it on account of its singular excellency . 
The ordinary form of blessing was thus : Blessed be 
thou , O Lord our God , King of the xcorld , zcho c? cutest 
the fruit of the vine. But we are here to maintain, what 
we asserted concerning blessing the bread, that it is 
consistent with truth, that Christ, at this time, made 
use of a peculiar form of consecration. On account of 
this blessing, Paul calls it the cup of blessing , 1 Cor. x. 
16. probably in imitation of that cup, which the Jews 
called the cup of blessing the table , or of thanksgiving, 
with which the feast was closed. And this cup Christ 
also took after supper , 1 Cor. xi. 25. 

XXII. 3. He gave it to them ; namely, his disciples. 
For it was the custom of the Jews, that all the guests, 
after the master of the family had tasted it, should 
drink some of it. Hence it is probable, that Christ, 
after blessing, first drank of the cup ; which those words 
seem to intimate, which we have in Matth. xxvi. 29. 
I zc ill not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine , &c. 
and then distributed it amonr his discinles. 

O i 

XXIII. We might here inquire, why nothing is said 
o i pouring out the wine, which, in other respects, an- 
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swers to breaking the bread, hut Buxtorf in Exerci - 
tat. de prims acme ritibus el forma, by which I grate¬ 
fully own I have profited very much on this subject, 
learnedly assigns the reason of that, namely, that the 
Jews, in their ordinary entertainments, observed no pe¬ 
culiar rite about pouring out the wine. This was done 
promiscuously by a servant, or any other person, as oc¬ 
casion offered. But in the feast of the passover, they 
order, that, if by any means it can be done, the master 
ot the family do not pour it out himself, but endeavour 
to get it done by another ; because every thing at this 
feast ought to be done with an air of magnificence, to 
denote their liberty from Egyptian bondage, to which 
they were restored. And therefore it is very probable, 
that neither our Lord himself, nor his apostles, but some 
servant attending at the feast, belonging to the family 
ot him, who gave the furnished room to Christ, poured 
out the wine at the command of our Lord. Whence it 
appears, that our churches also in this respect come 
nearest to antiquity, in which the elders or deacons per¬ 
form that office. 

XXIV. Christ’s words with respect to the cap, cor¬ 
respond with those he had spoken about the bread, and 
they are, first, simply preceptive, Drink ye all of if, 
Matth. xxvi. 27. where that universal particle has its 
peculiar emphasis : then he shews the end , This do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me, 1 Cor. xi. 
25. all which is clear from what was before said. The 
explicatory words are, This is my blood of the New Tes¬ 
tament, ichich is shed for many, for the remission of sins, 
Matth. xxvi. 28 : that is, the wine contained in this 
cup, is the symbol of blood, not the typical blood, as 
was that cf the paschal lamb, but of my blood ; by 
which is ratified, not that same Old Testament, which 
the blood of the lamb, they had now eaten, did ratify 
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and confirm ; but a new and a better testament, which 
brings not a typical, but a real remission ; conjoined, 
not with the rigorous demands of the hand-Writing, but 
with the giving a discharge in virtue of my blood, very 
soon to be shed, not to a few among the Israelites, but 
to very many nations all over the world. Thus much 
concerning the actions of Christ about the symbols. 

XXV. Next follow the actions of the disciples , and 
consequently of the other guests. And these, accord¬ 
ing to Christ’s appointment, are three : first, to receive 
both the bread and the cup : but each separately : for 
so Christ distributed them : in this manner he com¬ 
manded his people to take them : thus the body of 
Christ, as broken for us ; his blood as poured out of his 
body, are more distinctly represented : and in fine, as 
a complete entertainment requires both meat and drink, 
so this most complete Spiritual repast, which we have 
in Christ, is thus most excellently represented. And 
therefore we cannot so well approve of that custom, 
which prevailed in Cyprian’s time, to give a piece of 
bread dipt in wine, to infants and the sick : which was 
the practice in some places, about the year of Christ 
340, in the public and ordinarv celebration of the sa¬ 
crament. The same judgment we are to pass on the 
custom of the Greeks, who crumble the copsecrated 
bread into the wine, and take it out with a spoon. 

XXVI. The other action of the guests is to cat the 
bread taken : for this is the immediate end of its being 
distributed and taken. Whence it follow's, that those 
destroy the end of the sacrament, who take the bread 
or host, as they call it, that they may keep it honorably 
in a pyx or box. This is altogether contrary both to 
the institution of Christ, and the custom of the ancient 
church. For Christ has expressly commanded, .they 
should directly cat. And indeed, as the ancient Chris- 
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bans under Heathen emperors, by reason of the danger 
of persecution, could not at all times have priests, 4 eat 
part publicly, and part they carried home ; yet they by 
no means kept* it in a religious manner, in order to 
adore, but to eat it on the next occasion. To this pur^ 
pose is the decree of the council of Saragosa, which 
was held in the year 381, canon 3. “ If any person is 
convinced, that he has not used the received grace of 
the eucharist, let him be Anathema for ever.” For that 
purpose also the eucharist was publicly kept by the 
priest, to be carried out of the ordinary course, to the 
sick, not to be adored, but eaten. But in the earliest 
times, as the sacrament was celebrated every day, it 
was to no purpose to lay by the eucharist; but when 
the supper was publicly administered, it might be sent 
by the hands of the deacon to the sick, or to those who 
were absent on some other account. Which Justin, 
Apolog. Sccunda , mentions, was often done in his time. 
But what was left of the supper, or not made use of, 
was either thrown into the fire, or given to the school¬ 
boys to eat; as Vossius has proved from the second 
council of Mascon, from Hesvchius and Evasrrius Scno- 
lasticus, DispuL 3: des. venue Do min. symb. § S. 

XXVII. The third action of the guests is, to drink 
the consecrated wine out of the cup. It is remarkable,, 
that our Lord said concerning the cup, not only,. Take 
this , and divide it among yourselves, Luke xxii. 17. but 
likewise added a mark of universality, Drink ye all of 
it, Matth. x&vi. 27. And we are told how they com¬ 
plied with this command, Mark xiv. 24. And they all 
drank of it. As if the Lord Jesus purposely intended 
to obviate the sacrilegious boldness of those men who 
deprive the laics, as they call the common people, of 
the consecrated cup. Tis an insipid exception, that 
the all ought to be restricted to the apostles, to whom 
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our Lord is there only speaking. For the apostles, in 
that ease, represented the whole church. And unless 
the Papists will own this, whence will they ever prove, 
that .the eating of the bread belongs to the laity or com¬ 
mon people ; especially, as no universal particle is add¬ 
ed to that command ? We add the authority of the 
apostle Paul, who dissuades the whole church of Co¬ 
rinth by this topic from the worship of idols: because, 
says he, ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup 
of devils, 1 Cor, x. 21. and again writing to the whole 
church. As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup , 
ye do shew the Lord's death , &c. Where lie all along 
joins the eating of the bread and the di inking of the 
cup, as actions to be alike performed by the same per¬ 
sons, 1 Cor. xi. 26.—29. 

XXVIII. But who are they on whom it is incum¬ 
bent to observe these duties according to Christ’s com¬ 
mand ? Paul has briefly resolved this, 1 Cor. xi. 28, 
29. Let a man examine himself y and so let him eat of 
that bread , and drink of that cup : for he that eatet/i and 
drinketh umcorlhily , eateth and drinkelh damnation to 
himself not discerning the Lord's body . In which 
words he shews, 1. That no person should approach 
the table of the Lord, but he who, having a knowledge 
of the sacred mysteries, can discern the Lord’s body, 
and, in some measure at least, understands the analo¬ 
gy between the sacred symbols and the thing signified 
by them, and on that occasion can shew the Lord’s 
death. 2. That there is also required in the communi¬ 
cant that experience of the ways ot Cod about the elect, 
as to be able to examine himself; whether, besides 
the external profession of faith, he hath also the genu* 
ine marks of the Holy Spirit dwelling in him, or, which 
is the same thins', of a sincere and internal Christiani¬ 
ty : such as, the sorrow of a penitent heart, which is 
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after a godly manner ; a lively faith resting on Christ, 
as the alone Author of life ; in fine, an unfeigned love 
towards God and his neighbour, joined with an effec¬ 
tual purpose of reformation of life. Whoever, upon a 
previous examination, finds these things in himself, is 
not to account himself an unacceptable guest to the 
Lord. 

XXIX. These things were carefully observed in the 
ancient church, while zeal was fervent, and discipline 
in its vigour. How diligent they were in instructing 
the catechumens, with what circumspection they acted 
in admitting them to the holy sacrament, cannot be 
unknown to those, who have but just looked into the 
writings of the fathers. And that none but the worthy 
might come to the communion, the deacon called out 
with a loud voice to all, before the administration, 
Sancta sanctis, Holy things to the holy ; and the 
priest, Sursum cord a, To heaven zvith your hearts. 
To which words the faithful answered, llahemus ad 
Domimim , “ We have raised them to the Lord.” In 
Clement also, Constit . lib. ii. a 61 . the deacon duly, at 
the beginning of the communion, says to the people, 
fc Let' none have a grudge against another, none be in 
a state of hypocrisy.” And the custom of the Greeks, 
at this day, differs not from this : among whom they 
who are to communicate, turn themselves to every side 
of the church, and on bended knees address those 
around them, “ Forgive us, brethren, we have sinned 
both in word and deed.” To which they who were 
present answered in this manner, “ Brethren, God will 
forgive us.” Moreover, just when the communicant 
was to partake of the sacred feast, he addresses himself 
to Christ in these words : “ I will not kiss thee as Ju¬ 
das did, but, after the example of the thief, i confess 
to thee : Lord, remember me, when thou comcst into 
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thy kingdom.” These things we have in Christophorus 
Angleus, de statu hodiernonim Gnecorum, c. 23. 

XXX. We may easily gather from what we have 

quoted from Paul, what to think of the communion of 
infants. It appears to have been a custom in the an¬ 
cient church, to put the symbols of the holy supper into 
the mouths of infants just after baptism. A practice 
still observed by the Orientals. I will here subjoin the 
words of Metrophanes Critopulus, Hieromonachus> 
Confess, c. 9. “ But even infants themselves are par¬ 

takers, beginning immediately upon their baptism, and 
afterwards as often as the parents will. And if any 
one should blame us for the communion of infants, we 
can easily stop his mouth. For if he be an Anabaptist, 
we use this saying against him : Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not to come untome , Matth. xix. 14. 
And also that other. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you, 
John vi. 53. But the prophetess Hannah makes very 
much for us, who dedicated Samuel from his early in¬ 
fancy to God ; who also requires the first-born of the 
Jews to be given up to him, from their very birth, 
though not yet endowed with a competent measure of 
understanding. But if our adversary be no Anabaptist, 
we will also use the very same arguments against him, 
which he uses for infants against the Anabaptists ; that 
as they ought to be baptized, so also to be made par¬ 
takers of the Lord’s supper. And thus with the help 
of Gcd we have got the better of our argument.” Thus 
far Metrophanes. 

XXXI. But we are of a quite different opinion. 
For all the words of our Lord’s command (with respect 
to this sacrament) are so expressed, that they cannot 
belong to infants, who can neither receive the bread 
nor eat it, unless it be chewed for them or soaked. For 
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babes arc fed with milk , and not r oith meaty l Cor. iii. 2. 
Ileb. v. 12. Infants cannot examine themselves,nor dis¬ 
cern the Lord’s body, nor shew his death ; all which we 
have just heard, the apostle requires of communicants. 

XXXII. The arguments of Metrophanes are very 
easily refuted. For, 1 . It does not follow, because 
our Lord was willing, that young children should come 
to him, and declared, that theirs was the kingdom of 
heaven, that they are to partake of the supper. Christ 
is there speaking of spiritual and mystical communion 
with himself, which does not imply any* sacramental 
communion whatever ; but that only, of which the 
subjects he is speaking of are capable. 2 . The nature 
of baptism and of the supper is different. Baptism is 
the sacrament of regeneration and ingrafting in the 
church : in the administration of which, the person to 
be baptized is merely-passive : to the receiving of that, 
the scripture does not so universally require self-exami¬ 
nation, and the shewing the Lord’s death. And there¬ 
fore it may be properly applied to young children. 
But the supper is the sacrament of nutrition, by means 
of a solid food ; to the partaking whereof, the commu¬ 
nicants are required to perform certain actions both by 
the body and the soul ; of which infants are incapa¬ 
ble 3 and therefore it belongs to those who are come to 
the years of discretion, and not to little children. 3 . 
Our Lord, John vi. 53. is not treating of a sacramental, 
but of a spiritual and mystical eating by faith. For nei¬ 
ther was the eucharist then instituted or known : nor 
will any one readily urge such an absolute necessity for 
the eucharist, as that without it none can be saved ; 
which yet our Lord asscits of that eating of his flesh. 
4. "I he example of the prophetess Hannah, who conse¬ 
crated Samuel a little child to God, is net at all to the 
purpose. For nothing can be concluded from that, but 
Vol. III. ‘ 3 II 
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that it is a part of the duty of parents, to give up their 
children, as early as possible, to the obedience and ser¬ 
vice of God. 5. And what they pretend concerning 
the dedication of the first-born of the Jews to God, is 
still more impertinent. For that dedication of the first¬ 
born, previous to the setting apart the tribe of Levi, 
shewed that they were God’s, and to be employed in 
his service : in them the other children were accounted 
to be consecrated, and even the whole family ; and in 
a word, they were types of Christ, in whom, as the 
first-born among many brethren, all the families of the 
earth are blessed. All which have nothing to do with 
the participation of the eucharist. 

XXXIII. In the ancient church, the communion of 
the Lord’s supper was far more frequently celebrated 
than it is at this day. It is the advice of Basil to Caesa¬ 
rea Patricia, Epist. 289. “ Certainly, to communicate 

every day, and to partake of the holy body and blood 
of Christ, is a good and useful practice.” Thus also 
Augustine relates in his former epistle to Januarius, 
that some communicated every day. And to this sense 
some people wrested the daily bread , mentioned in the 
Lord’s prayer : as Fortunatus ; “ But the asking our 
daily bread, seems to insinuate, that we should every 
day, if possible, reverently take the communion of his 
body.” Afterwards the church increasing in numbers, 
but abating in zeal, the clergy communicated daily 
with their priest, while the people thought they had 
done their duty, if they communicated every Lord’s 
day. But neither did they stop here : for the people 
knowing no measure to their neglect, it was decreed 
in several synods, that whoever did not communicate 
every third Lord’s day at least, should be cut off from 
the church. At last matters came to that pass, that 
the people scarce communicated on anv other davs, 
than the most solemn festivals, especially on the Easter 
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holy-clays. Compare what we have already quoted, 
sect. 7. from Honorius Augustodunensis. This neglect 
of the common people was frequently reprimanded with 
severity by the holy men of God. But that custom, 
which enjoins the communicating once a-year, was so 
displeasing to Calvin, that he did not scruple to call it 
a most certain device of the devil ; and thinks, we are 
by all means so to order matters, as that no meeting of 
the church be without the word, prayers , and partaking 
of the supper : gathering from Acts ii. 42. that such was 
the practice of the apostolical church, where Luke says, 
that the faithful continued steadfastly in the apostles doc¬ 
trine, and fcdloieship , and in breaking of bread , and in 
prayers . lie at least imagines, the supper maybe 
most decently administered, if each week at least it be 
set before the church. See Inslit . lib . iv. c. 17. § 43.—- 
47. Alas ! what a departure is there, at this day, from 
the sanctity and zeal of the ancients ! Yet, as our Lord 
lias determined nothing as to the time, and in general 
only recommended frequent communion, by that word, 
as oft , 1 Cor. xi. 25, 2G.^a certain medium, especially 
amidst such a corruption of manners, should seem to be 
observed ; lest, either by the too frequent use, this sa¬ 
cred foo.d should be discstccmed, or we should slight or 
neglect that august table of the Lord. 

XXXIV. Let us now come to the mvstical sig¬ 
nification of the supper, and introduce the beloved 
spouse of Christ into the inner bed-chamber, where she 
may delight herself, not with any outward appearance 
or figure, but exult and melt away in the most desirable 
embraces of her Husband, and in the pleasures of the 
purest love ; and forgetting the world, forgetting her¬ 
self, but full of Christ, she may dissolve away in reci¬ 
procal returns of mutual fondness. For this purpose 
the holy supper is" to be considered, I. As a sign , teach¬ 
ing us by the institution of Christ. II. As a seal, ratify - 
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ing the promises of the New Testament. Ilf. As a 
stipulation , or solemn engagement, binding on us every 
duty of piety and love. 

XXXV. If we consider the supper as a sign , given 
us for instruction ; it exhibits a remembrance of Christ, 
and a lively representation of most of phrikton tes 
EUSEBEI AS HE MON MYSTERION, the dXVflll VIJ Stevies 

of our religion , as the Greek fathers often speak. The 
bread signifies the body of Christ. For as bread strength - 
eneih man's heart , Psal. civ. 15. so the flesh cf Christ 
and the spiritual blessings and graces, purchased for us 
by Christ, when he was incarnate, are the food of our 
soul, supporting and strengthening it in the spiritual 
life, into the hope of life eternal: lam the living bread 
rvhich came down from heaven : if any man eat of this 
bread , he shall live for ever : and the bread that I will 
give , is my flesh , which I will give for the life of the 
world , John vi. 51. Again, as corn, from which bread 
is prepared, is ground to meal, kneaded to dough, and 
baked in the oven, before it can be agreeable and 
wholesome food for man ^ so, in like manner, the Cap¬ 
tain of our salvation was made perfect through various 
sufferings, Heb. ii. 10 . and scorched both in the fire of 
the divine wrath kindled against our sins, and in the 
flames of his own love. 

XXXVI. The r vine signifies the blood of Christ. For 
as wine allays the thirst, revives the animal spirits, 
cheers the heart, Psa!. civ. 15. Prov. xxxi. 6 , 7. and 
makes the maids cheerful (eloquent) Zech. ix. 17 3 so, 
in like manner, the grace purchased by the blood of 
Christ, allays the thirst of our soul, abundantly satisfy¬ 
ing all our holy longings, John iv. 1 1 . to a kind of a 
holy and mystical ebriety, Psal. xxxu\ 8 . Cant. v. 1 ; 
it supports and sustains the soul, when sick of love'. 
Cant. ii. 5 3 and puts gladness into the heart , mere than 
in the time that Che coni and wine of worldly men are 
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increased , Psal. iv. 7 ; in fine, causes flic lips of those 
that are asleep to speak, Cant. vii. 9. and to become elo¬ 
quent in the praises of God and of his Christ. And 
hence it is, that the Lord compares the participation 
of his grace to a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on 
the lees , of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the 
lees well refined. Is. xxv. 6. And we must not omit, 
that as wine is squeezed with much force from the grapes 
when trodden in the wine-press ; so in like manner the 
Loi'd Jesus zvasstraitened, Luke xii. 50. and oppressed 
with much anguish, that the blood might flow to us from 
his blessed body, and his spiritual grace with his blood. 

XXXVII. When the dispenser of the mysteries of 
God takes the bread and the cup of blessing into his 
hands, before the eyes of the faithful, that seems to in¬ 
timate, that Christ was thus constituted and taken to 
be Mediator, and set forth to believers, to be a propi¬ 
tiation through faith in his blood, Rom. iii. 25. The 
blessing and thanksgiving pronounced over the bread 
and wine teach us, that Christ is that blessed seed of 
Abraham, in zchom God hath blessed us with all spiri¬ 
tual blessings in heave nip places , Eph. i. 3. and the 
grea test gift of divine bounty, tor which to all eternity 
wc shall not be able to render suitable thanks : nor are 
we to set about this sacred feast, otherwise than by de¬ 
vout prayers, and a grateful acknowledgement of that 
infinite mercy, which the Lord vouchsafes to us, who 
are so unworthy. The breaking ot the bread represents 
the breaking of Christ’s body, especially that by death ; 
for the soul is the band, by which ail the parts of the 
body are preserved united. But, on its departure, the 
carcase is nothing but a heap of dusty particles, which 
are soon to be separated upon its putrefaction. Which 
would also have been the case with the dead body ot 
Christ, had not a speedy resurrection prevented that 
holy One of the Lord from seeing corruption. The 
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pouring out of the wine represents the shedding of 
Christ’s blood, that especially which was done on the 
cross, for the confirmation of the New Testament. And 
thus in the holy supper, there is a commemoration of 
the death of Christ, not in words only, but als 9 by 
those mvstical rites. The distribution of these sacred 
pledges is a figure or emblem of that gratuitous offer, 
by which the Lord Jesus, with all his saving benefits, 
is presented to the elect, with the most alluring invita¬ 
tions to accept of him : nor offered only, but actually 
reached out, and freely given to believers for their eter¬ 
nal salvation. In the preaching of the gospel, there is 
also a certain, but a more general offer of Christ made 
to all, who seriously long after his grace. But in the 
distribution of the sacrament, a much more particular 
offer and communication of spiritual grace is given to 
every believing communicant. 

XXXVIII. But when believers receive the bread 
and wine, they declare by that action, that they receive 
by a true faith Christ himself, and all he is, that'they 
may have a right to become the sons of God, John i. 
12. But the eating the bread and drinking the wine 
signify something more. And t first , they really set 
forth the devout and lively employment of the soul, en¬ 
gaged in holy meditations on Christ, who is all its de¬ 
sire, that it may derive from him every thing it knows 
to be needful for its spiritual life. For w hat feeding is 
to the body, that meditation is to the soul : whereby, 
from the tilings the thoughts are employed about, it 
sucks a suitable aliment, as the body is nourished by 
eating. Again, these actions also signify that intimate 
union w’liich subsists between Christ and believers : as 
meat and drink, when put into the mouth, are not only 
received into the stomach, but also converted into the 
very substance of 1 lie person. This union the scripture 
calls an abode , John xiv. 23. a joining, 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
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the same body , Eph. iii. 6. Lastly , they represent that 
sweetest delight, which the hungry and thirsty soul en¬ 
joys from the fruition of Christ and his grace ; not only 
believing, but seeing and tasting, that the Lord is good, 
Psal. xxxiv. 9. 1 Pet. ii. 3. And as all are partakers" 
of one bread and of one wine, this is a figure of that 
amicable unity, whereby they who partake of the same 
sacred feast, are united together, as domestics of the same 
Lord : for ice being many are one bread and one body ; 
for xve are all partakers of that one bread, 1 Cor. x. 17. 

XXXIX. But in the holy supper, we have some¬ 
thing more than an instructing sign. It is likewise a 
seal ratifying to us the promises and grace of God. 
And'first, it really seals all the promises of the covenant 
of grace, which was formerly sealed to believers by the 
passover, and all those other sacrificial feasts to which 
they were admitted. Again, more especially, the pro¬ 
mises of the New Testament, better than those of the 
Old, which the fathers were obliged to be satisfied 
with. And in this respect the supper of the Christians 
greatly excels the passover : This is my blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for the remis¬ 
sion of sins, Matth. xxvi. 28 ; in order to a real and not 
a typical expiation of sin, blotting out the hand-writing, 
quenching our thirst, and enjoying a fulness of delight 
in perfect liberty. In fine, it most especially seals some 
saving blessings, both of this life, and of that to come. 

XL. The blessings of (his life, which are sealed to 
us by the supper, are principally three. 1. Intimate 
union and communion with Christ, as made perfect bv 
sufferings. Had it pleased our Lord, to give to his dis¬ 
ciples a piece cut off from his body for them to eat, or 
some drops of his blood to drink ; even that of itself 
would not be sufficient to salvation, nor have accom¬ 
plished a saving communion with Christ, which is not 
a carnal, but a spiritual thing : yet the disciples would 
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thereby have had a very effectual sign of the mystical 
union. But now he substitutes bread in place of his 
body, wine in place of his blood, when he says, This 
is my body ; this is mij blood: and bids us be no les-s 
assured, by that pledge, of his mystical communion, 
than if we took his very body and blood into our hands 
and mouth. 2. The conservation, and nourishment, 
the strength and increase of spiritual life, which flow 
from communion with Christ. As, by the use of bread 
and wine, he who communicates, experiences his bo¬ 
dily strength renewed ; so at the same time it is inti¬ 
mated to the believing soul, that he shall not want that 
grace of Christ, which givcth power to the faint ., and to 
them that have no might increaseth strength , Is. xl. 29. 
3. A satisfying fulness of every desirable good, which 
neither the world could bestow upon any, nor the beg¬ 
garly elements of the world separated from Christ, fur¬ 
nish the ancient Jews with ; while the Lord Jesus, pre¬ 
senting these symbols, calls out to believers ; Ho ! every 
one that tliirsteth , come ye to the zvalers, and he that 
hath no money ; come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy 
zeine and milk without money, and without price. Where - 
fore do ye spend money for that zchich is not bread. ? and 
your labour for that zohich satis fieth not ? Hearken dili¬ 
gently unto me, and eat ye that zohich is good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness, Is. lv. 1, 2. 

XLI. The blessing of the life to come, an earnest of 
which Christ gives us in the supper, is that most abun¬ 
dant satisfactory fulness of glory, both in soul and body, 
which the psalmist has described Psal. xvi. 11. & xvii. 
15. and which is frequently represented under the simi¬ 
litude of a marriage-feast. 

XLII. Last ol all, with respect to us, the holy sup¬ 
per is a kind of solemn engagement, strongly binding us 
to every duty of piety and love, both to Christ and to 
our neighbour. It binds us to Christ in several respects. 
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1 . In general, on receiving this earnest of the covenant 
of grace, in which Christ joins himself to us in 'a mar¬ 
riage covenant, we, by that very thing, promise, and 
openly declare, and avow, by an oath, that we shall 
fulfil every duty of a chaste, faithful, and loving spouse 
towards him. Every one of the communicants, by this 
public and solemn feast, which is appointed for con¬ 
firming this mystical marriage, makes an open profes¬ 
sion of that before God, angels, and the whole church. 
Whoever partakes of the bread broken, and wine pour¬ 
ed out, says to Christ, if not in plain words, and an ex¬ 
plicit meditation on the thing, yet in the implicit mean¬ 
ing of his act; “ As I desire. Lord, to be a partaker of 
thy body broken, and blood shed for my salvation ; so 
I declare, that I deserve to have my body, no less than 
this bread, broken or torn in pieces, to have my blood, 
no less than this wine, poured out, if, in the renewal of 
this covenant, I shall, with an evil and perfidious heart, 
break my word to thee.” 2 . Besides, as in the commu¬ 
nion of the holy 'supper, the greatest, and an almost in¬ 
credible instance of the love of the Lord Jesus towards 
us, is held forth not only before our eyes, but exhibited 
to our taste 3 in like manner it is proper, that the flames 
of our love towards him, be, in the participation of that 
feast, kindled up, and the love of him beyond .all other 
love kept inviolate, and become the object of our admir¬ 
ing thoughts. In the same breath, that the spouse was 
setting forth the love of her beloved to be better than 


wine 3 and infinitely preferring the kisses of his mouth to 
all other things, the most desirable in other respects; she 
also adds, Cant. i. 2 , 3. Therefore do the virgins love him. 
3. As the holy supper is especially instituted in remem¬ 
brance of our Lord, and in commemoration ot his death, 
believers, in the use of it, are bound to have always fresh 
in their memory the Lord Christ,, and the dreadful suf~ 
Vol. IIL ' 3 I 
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ferings he underwent, which are the most solid founda¬ 
tion of our hope, and the only matter of our consolation ; 
and to esteem Christ crucified, as a bundle of myrrh , lying 
all night betwixt our breasts , Cant. i. 13. 4 . and lastly. 

As a greater mark of familiarity, our Lord desires a mu¬ 
tual supper, I ivill sup with him , and he with me , Rev. iii. 
20 . It is therefore proper, that they who are entertained 
by our Lord with so magnificent a feast, should be care¬ 
ful to give him a becoming entertainment in return : in¬ 
vite him to come into his garden , and eat his pleasant 
fruits , Cant. iv. 16. and give him to drink of spiced zcine , 
and of the juice of their pomegranate. Cant. viii. 2 . That 
is, they should give him delight by the sincere practice of 
internal Christianity 3 than which neither spices, nor the 
honeycomb, nor milk, nor wine, can be sweeter to him. 

XLIXL To conclude, by the use of the supper we 
are also bound to the practice of brotherly concord, and 
the sincerest love towards our brethren and sisters, par¬ 
takers with us of the same table : that in the hearing, 
and with the applaud of angels, may be sung in the 
church of God, with one mouth and one heart, Behold ! 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to¬ 
gether in unity , Psal. cxxxiii. 1 . Thus the apostolic 
church hath set us an example for imitation ; And they 
continuing daily with one accord in the temple , and 
breaking bread from house to house , did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of hearty Acts ii. 46. To 
this purpose was the holy kiss, by which they, on ail 
occasions, kept up a mutual peace ; of which frequent 
mention is made in scripture, and of which, especially in 
these rites of the supper, the innocent use was for some 
time continued among Christians. God grant we may 
in such a manner solemnize this mystical supper on earth, 
that we may eternally feast with Christ in heaven. 

A M E X. 
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PRINCIPAL MATTERS. 


A. 

j^^ARON a type of Christ, iii. 64. 
.Sk*e Priesthood 

Abba, Father, ii. 204 
Abel a type of Christ’s humiliation, 
iii. 51 

Abib, whence so called, iii. 147 
Abraham, God’s covenant with, ii. 
42 L Whether the Trinity appeared, 
420. His faith, 428. His seed, 428. 
Why mentioned in the singular number, 
429. His bosom, 353 

Abrogation, of the covenant of works, 
i. 206, &c. Unhappily explained by 
some, 208. See Ark, Covenant, New 
Testament, Sacrifices 

Adam, haw considered, i. .59, 64. 
Not at first the adopted Son of God, nor- 
had aright to the inheritance, 87, 88. 
Without paradise when created, 140, 63. 
Not ignorant of the Trinity, 60. Nor fell 
on the day of his creation, 169. Was 
himself seduced, 184. Not obliged to 
w hat was simply impossible, 198. Was 
free, 198 

Add drunkenness to thirst, what, iii. 
315 

Adoption, ii. 17^, The privilege of 
bptli Testaments common to believers in 
all, but different as to degrees, 182, 3. 
Not to Ije denied to Old Testament be¬ 
lievers, iii. 27G 

Adoption, Spirit of, ii. 195. Ages 
196. iii. 271. His operations, ii. 197. 
More rare under the Old Testament, 199. 
More plentiful in the beginning of the 
N*:w Testament, 201. Sau* titles a* well - 


as comforts, 213. See Abba, Testimony- 
Affections corrupted, ii. 228. Sanc¬ 
tified, 234 

Agon v of Christ in the garden, i. 303 
Angel interpreter, ii. 441 
Angel strengthening Christ, no reason 
why his sufferings in the garden were not 
satisfactory, j. 325 

Angels ministry at the giving of the 
law, iii. 6. About the manna, 198, 9. 
Their special dominion in the Old Tes¬ 
tament church rejected, 279, 80 
Aphesis and paresis, iii. 267, 8 
Apostasy neither total nor final, can 
befal believers, ii. ‘294, 5 

Appearances, divine, give sufficient 
evidences of their divinity, ii. 419 
Ark of the covenant described, iii. 67. 
Mystical signification,'69. Centre of 
the ceremonies, 338. Removal of it 
promised as a sign of the most happy- 
period, 339. and imports the abrogation 
of all the ceremonies, 347. None in 
the second temple, and why John saw 
one in heaven, 75 

Ark of Noah a type both of Christ 
and the church, iii. 54, 55 

Articles of justification various, ii. 138 
Assent of faith, ii. 80. Sometimes 
staggered, 84 

Assurance of election attainable, ii. 
26. Manner of it, 27. Importance of 
it to promote godliness, 28, 29. Tb* 
intercut of the elect to strive for it, ‘2b 
Assurance of faith, ii. 81. OlTaha- 
tioir, 32 t 

Assured believer, meditation of, ii. 31? 
A'azrl. what, iii. 78* Myden. 81 
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B. 

ALA AM not ElLhu, ii. -115. His 
prophecy, 115, 6 

Baptized into Moses, what, iii. 178,9 

Baptism, Christ submitted to it, i. 
SS2. Of the Israelites, the manner, iii. 
381. In the cloud and in the sea, 178,9. 
Of the Jews twofold, 383, 1. Of John, 
387. Compared with the New Testa¬ 
ment baptism, 389. Whether by im¬ 
mersion or aspersion, 390. By one or 
three applications of water, 394. Form 
of words to be used, 395. Mystery, 396. 
Of infants, defended, 410, 11. Suc¬ 
ceeded circumcision, 413. Is of practi¬ 
cal use, 414 

Beginning from the, what, ii. 18 

Benefits of the covenant of grace, ii. 
1. See Old, New Testament 

Eodijrs of believers raised the same in 
substance, but different in cjualiti s, ii. 
361 

Body, the fortress of sin, ii. 229. 
How sanctified, 235 

Bohemians, their custom in baptizing 
infants, iii. 415 

Bondage, Spirit of, what, and why 
ascribed to the 01 cl Testament, iis. o07 

Bone of the passtn er not to be broken, 
iii. 17 1 

Book of life, to be blotted out of it, 
what, ii. 25. Writing in it various, S. 
Original of that way of speaking, ib. 

Book of scripture and of conscience, 
ii. 27 

Brunei, common, to be used in the 
Lord's supper, iii. 419. Whether lea¬ 
vened or not, iii. Blessing of it, vhat, 
426. Breaking necessary, ib. Giving 
and eating what, 427. M;> story nf these 

rites, 1*29. How a resemblance of 
Christ's body, 1 10. Not to be h- p*. in 
a box. K>2 . 

Bnii»c the serpent's head, v. hat, ii. 37S 

C. 

MX, whence his name, ii. Cl !. 
See ii\e 


Call external and internal, ii. 33. See 
Nature 1 

Calling effectual, ii. 30, Internal ef¬ 
fected by divine power, 45. Consis¬ 
tent with human liberty, 46. Of the 
Gentiles, iii. 352 

Canaan a type of the heavenly inheri¬ 
tance, iii. 231 

Ceremonies a privilege to Israel, iii. 
235. Not a Burthen onto, but seals of 
grace, 235. A vail, 300. Elements 
of the world, 302. A yoke and sign of 
childhood, 303, 4. A wall of partition, 
304. A hand-writing, 305 

Cherubim, their figure and shape, iii. 
68. An emblem of the angels, 71 

Children of God, marks of, ii. 207. 
Excellent condition of, 188, 189. Sec 
Sons 

Christ, why man, i. 266. Holy, 270. 
Born of a virgin, 272. True God, 274. 
The Son, 276. God-man, 278. Flow 
inferior to the Father, 253. Could not 
sin, 257. Whether lie merited for him¬ 
self, 263, 4. A Priest from the begin¬ 
ning of his life, 317. The author of 
salvation from the beginning, 420. Con¬ 
cerned in sanctification, ii. 211. To be 
imitated, 262. Consideration of him a 
mean of sanctification, 272. The soul 
of the Old Testament, iii. 40, 41. So- 
cinians deny, that, in any respect, he 
lived after his death, ii. 353. See Ago- 
nx, Death, Justification, Law, Obedi¬ 
ence, Righteousness, Sacraments, Suf¬ 
ferings 

Church built on a rock, ii. 309 
Circumcision, iii. 121. A domestic 
sacrament at first, 122. Of women, 128. 
Nccoss»ll\, 128. The minisjtcr, 131. 
'The lmstery, 133. Duration, 137. A~ 
brogation,- 137. Will be renounced by 
the Jews atV r their conversion, 140. A 
Aotc, 1.453. Of Christ, what it signi¬ 
fied, ?. *Of the heart under the Old 
Test..meet, iii. 219. Sec Egyptian?, L- 
thiopians 
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Cloud in the wilderness, iii. 183 
Coats of skins, iii. 105 
Concurrence divine, i. 194, 5 
Conflict between the flesh and the spi¬ 
rit, ii. 280 

Conscience good, what, iii. 397. 
Answer of, ib. 

Conservation of believers, ii. 294. 
Orthodox doctrine promotes both piety 
and comfort, 327. The object of it, 294. 
Part of Christ’s purchase and interces¬ 
sion, 30G 

Covenant, significations of, i. 46. 
To cut or strike, ib. To be renewed, ii. 
276. Of salt, i. 51. Twofold, 56. Of 
the decalogue, iii. 37 

Covenant of grace described, i. 226. 
Between the Father and the Son, ib. 
Periods, 244. Law, 246. Has no pro¬ 
per conditions, 401. With the elect, 
397. One in substance, 411. See Son, 
Threatenings 

Covenant of works, i. 56. Abroga¬ 
tion, how, 206. Not to be renewed, 
218. See Promises 

Creation, the first a type of the se¬ 
cond, iii. 46 

Crucifixion of Christ, how represent¬ 
ed by the pas*sover, i. 394 • 

Cup, the taking and giving, whafe, iii. 
430. Signification, 431. To be re¬ 
ceived by all, 433 

Curse, the fathers not under, iii. 239 
Cutting a soul off frpm his people, 
what, iii. 128 

D. 

AVID not cut oft' fronj Chri»t by 
his adultery, ii. 313 

Demi to sin, what, ii. 230 

Death contains the miseries of this life, 

i. 110. Of the body threatened in Gen. 

ii. 17. 104. Spiritual, 110. ii. 50. See 
Spiritual. Eternal threatened, j. 112. 
Ngt confined to the dcsof tV,e gos¬ 
pel, 116 

Vol, III. ;.i 


Death of Christ satisfactory, i. 301. 
An accursed death, 323 

Decalogue, iii. 2. Given by God, es¬ 
pecially the Son of God, 3. Time, man¬ 
ner, and place of its publication, 8, 9. 
The law of love, 13. See Angels, Co¬ 
venant, Law, Moses 

Declaration of God relates either to 
the actions or state of men, ii. 109. 
Founde^ in inherent righteousness, 113 
Deluge, the mystical signification of, 

iii. 56 

Dove of Noah, the mystical significa¬ 
tion of, iii. 57 

E. 

AT the dust, what, ii. 375 
Egyptians, circumcision of, iii. 125 
Eleet, their privileges before effectual 
calling, i. 333. How considered in the 
covenant, 397. See Assurance, Satis¬ 
faction 

Election both of Christ, and of those 
to be saved, ii. 2. Described, 2. From 
eternity, 9. Most free, 21. Immuta¬ 
ble, 23 

Enjoyment, gracious, of God, ii. 337 
Enmity between the serpent and the 
woman, and between their seeds, ii. 379 
Enoch a type of Christ's exaltation, iii) 
51 . Prophecy of* ii. 399 

Epirus, whence its name, ii. 218 
Eternity of punishment from whence, 
i. 134 

Ethiopia not subject to the queen oT 
the South, iii. 126 

Ethiopians, their circumcision, iii. 125. 
Why they entered Ihck temples wit ho n't. 
their shoes, iii. 162 

Eve, why so called, ii. 392. The nanm 
given her after the fall, 390. The mu' 
ther of all living, how, 392, 3. Whether 
she thought Cain was the Messiah, 324; 
or that the Messiah was to be born of a 
virgin, 397 

Evil infinite, i, 135. Stic Si« 

K 
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Examples of saints to be imitated; ii. 
260, 1 

Expiation, feast and ceremonies, iii. 
76,7. Mystery of, 84 

F. 

ACULTIES. See Soul 
Faith in Die Messiah, none saved 
without, i. 432. Its place in the cove¬ 
nant of grace, 408. Historical what, 
and if rightly so called, ii. 02. Tem¬ 
porary what, and how it differs from 
saving, 92 

Faith, saving, very comprehensive, ii. 
74. Not in one faculty, ib. Yet there 
is one principal justifying act, 77. Pie- , 
rophory, hypostasis, andelcnchus, what, 
81,2. No falsehood in divine faith, 84. 
Receives and relies on Christ, 86, 7, S. 
Submits to him as Lord, 89. The syl¬ 
logism of, ib. 

Faith’s relation to justification, ii. 128. 
Alone justifies, 127. Consists not in 
observing the commands of the gospel, 
nor comes in the room of perfect obedi¬ 
ence, 128, 9. Nor justifies aa our act, 
130. Nor the proper condition of jus¬ 
tification, 139. Includes not the acts 
of the other graces, 133. Justifies, 
how r , 136 

Faith sometimes signifies a persuasion, 
of the lawfulness of a thing, ii, 253. 
The original of holiness, 251 

Fall foreknown and foreordained, i. 
191. Was certainly to be, 192. God 
not theaulhor of it, 199'. Sec Adam 
Father called Christ’s God, i, 233 
Fathers of the Old Testament had the 
promises of the resurrection and eternal 
life, i. 413, 14, 15. Saved by Christ, 
431. With whom they had communion 
by faith, 432. Had not lull liberty be¬ 
fore Moses, 450, 1. Enjoyed true and 
permanent benefits, iii. 240, See Adop- 
lion, Circumcision, Curse, justification, 
Peace, Spirit, Writing 

Fear of death, ancient believer* sub¬ 
set to ;t howiaij iii, 


Feasts federal, i. 49 
Finished, in what sense Christ said 
it is, i. 296 

Fire, sacrifices consumed by, iii. 110,11 
Forgiven, Christ not, i. 389. 
Foundation of God sure, ii, 322. Of 
the world, from the, 11 

Friendship with God what, if. 160. 
When interrupted, how renewed, 171 

G. 

^JTARMENTS of Aaron, iii, 65 
Gates of Hell, what, ii. 311 
Gentiles, fulness and riches of, iii. 
380. Sec Proselytes 

Glorification, ii. 331. Both in this 
and in the future life, 333, 4. In this 
life. See Assurance, Enjoyment, Holi¬ 
ness, Joy, Vision. In the future life, 
viz. of the soul, 339. Of the body, 340. 
Degrees of it, 362 

Glory of God the end of our actions, 
ii. 265 

God how considered in the covenant 
of works, i. 59. In the covenant of 
grace, 397, 8. To be called the God of 
any imports a covenant, 233. and in¬ 
cludes eternal life, 414 

Godliness promoted by the doctrine of 
justification, ii. 153 

Gospel first promise explained, ii. 371 
Grace and works opposite, ii. 122 

H. 

AND-WRITING ; ceremonies so 
called, why, iii. 305. Exacted of the 
fathers before Moses, 266 

Head, bruising the serpent’s, ii. 378 
Heart, with the whole, what, ii. 2S5 
Heathen, their excellent expressions 
concerning the original of virtue, ii. 245 
Heel, to bruise, what, ii. 385 
Hind let loose in Gen, xlix. 22. what, 
ii. 437 

Holiness, Christian, preferable to Hea¬ 
then virtues, ii, 259 

Holiness, God’s essential, docs not 

*y,£Vr*iu, to be unpunished, i, 126. And 
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righteousness distinguished, 65. A part 
of glory, 333 

Holy, elect why called, ii. 214 
Horse of divine majesty, what, ii. 250 
Humility promoted by the doctrine of 
justification, ii. 131 

Hunger and thirst after Christ, ii. 8G 

I. 

T 

ACOB and Esau examples of predes¬ 
tination, ii. 434, 5 
Jacob’s prophecy, i. 420, 422, 436 
James and Paul harmonious in the 
dwlrinc of justification, ii. 114 

Japheth, whence called, ii. 412, Whe¬ 
ther he or God dwell in the tents of 
Shem, 414 

Jews, their restoration, iii. 370 
Image of God in its whole extent, i. 
68. Consisted in righteousness, ib. 
Imitation of Christ, ii. 262 
Imposition of hands on the sacrifice, 
iii. 82 

Infant-baptism, iii. 409 
Infinite, the malignity of sin how, i. 
133 

Interpretation, rules of, i. 239 
Job’s confession, i. 420. His Notzer, 
h. 440 

Joy, spiritual, ii. 333 
Isaac a type of Christ and the church, 
iii. 57, 8, 9 

Israel called God’s first-born, ii. 176. 
Ail in Rom. xi. 26. what, iii. 371 
Israelites duty as to the manna, iii. 
206. Sins, 211. See Jews 

Judgment described in Multh. xxv. 
universal, i. 117 

Justice, vindictive, suffers not sin to 
go unpunished, i. 127 

Justification, importance of the doc¬ 
trine, and signification of the word, ii. 
I0O, 1. Mure than a bare declaration, 
108. Considers man as in himself, or in 
Christ, 112. pf a siuncr as in Christ, 
1 13. E\ eiy thing necessary performed 
by liim, 117. The parts of it, 118. The 
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judge, 119. The mailer, 120. The 
mean, 127. Articles, 136. In the next 
world, 140. The usefulness of the doc¬ 
trine, 149. The privilege of Qld-Tes- 
tament believers, iii. 239. See Righte¬ 
ousness 

Justified, how Christ was, I. 388 

Justify does not always signify to de¬ 
clare, ii. 103 

K. 

NOW LEDGE of faith attainable, 

ii. 97. . Sometimes difficult, 9S. Ex¬ 
pedient, though not necessary to salva¬ 
tion, 99 

Knowledge belongs to faith, ii. 77. 
Which in many is vcr\ implicit, 78 

L. 

AMBS mo*t frequently used in the 
passover, iii. 137. Represented the 
person of Christ, 167 

Land of Canaan not first promised at 
Sinai, i. 456 

Law threefold, iii. 1, 2. See Deca¬ 
logue. To what, and how far Christ was 
subject, i. 231,2. Not abrogated by 
Christ’s suretyship, 2S5. But only as a 
covenant of works, iii. 25, &c. 

Law of the decalogue, by, whom writ¬ 
ten, why and how, iii. 14. Of perpe¬ 
tual obligation, 21. Use of it, 26 

Law of God, why the law of sin and 
death, ii. 125 

Law of nature, i. 72. Was before 
the fall, 73.. Its precepts founded in the 
nature of God, 80. Obedience due to 
it, 86 

Least in the kingdom of heaven, who, 

iii. 312 

Leaven not to be used by the priest of 
Jupiter, iii. 162. Nor in the passover, 
175 

Liberty, Christian, iii. 367 

Liberty, God’s concurrence and pre¬ 
determination not prejudicial to Adam's,, 
i. 198. Of the will not infringed by con¬ 
torting grace* ii, 46 
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Life eternal promised in the covenant 
of works, i. 91. To be enjoyed in hea¬ 
ven, 91. Not obtained but by perfect 
obedience, 207. Promised to tlie elect 
from the loginning, 400. See Spiritual. 

Lord’s supper, why so called, Hi. 417. 
Why Christ used bread and wine, 4IS. 
The use of wafers condemned, 420. Sa¬ 
cramental actions explained, 426. Words 
428. Riles compared with those of the 
pass'over, ib. Uses, ds, and mystical 
signification, 42*9. Whether to be ad¬ 
ministered to children, 406. How of¬ 
ten, 438. Preparation, 43 1, 5 

Love belongs to faith, ii. 85. Of 
Christ a motive to holiness, 273 

Love to God, the principle of holi¬ 
ness, ii. 253. To ourselves should cen¬ 
tre in and flow from this, 257. And to 
our neighbour, could not but be required, 

i. 82. With all the heart, what, 2S5 

M. 

ANNA, why so called, iii. 192. 
Of the Israelites, compared with the Po¬ 
lish and the common, 194, 5. Why 
called Lzcfi.£?,i abirim, 19S. Figure, 
colour, taste, &c. 200, 201, 2. Place 
and time, 215. Mystery, 212,13. See 
Israelites, Moses 

Mean, or instrument of justification, 

ii. 127 

Mediator, requisites of, i. 266. In¬ 
ferior to the Father, how, 253 

Mortification of the old man ,ii. 230 
Moses, the shining of his face, iii. 18. 
Ministry about the manna, 198. Repre¬ 
sents both the law and Christ, 60, 61. 
A mediator, 62. Type of Christ, 187. 
Sec Baptized, Decalogue 

N. 

APHTALFs blessing, ii. 437 
Nature invites men to seek alter God 
and heavenly things, ii. 33, 4. Yields 
some hope of enjoying God. 36. Teach- 
eth that purity of heart is requisite, ib. 
Its invitation useful, but irjruiircient, 39 


New man, ii. 231 

New Testament, different cpochas of, 

1. 419, 5Q. Feculiar benefits, iii. 359. 
See Promises 

Nisan, whence so called, iii. 147, 8 
Noah, whence so called, ii. 400, 101. 
What Lamech expected at his birth, 401, 

2. A preacher of righteousness, 404. 
Type of Christ, iii. 52, 3. See Ark 

O. 

ATH, believers devote themselves 
to God by, ii. 2£0 

Obedience, perfect, the only merito¬ 
rious cause of eternal life, i. 216. Christ’s 
ac tive and passive imputed, 250, 88, 9. 
How di fie rent from ours, 259, 60. Its 
relation to the reward, 263 

CF.conomies of the covenant of grace 
two, i. 431. Not three, 450, 1. See 
Testament 

Old man, ii. 225 

Old Testament, beginning of, i. 437. 
Its several periods, 443. Consists not 
in (he allotment of Canaan alone, 455. 
Covenant ascribed to Moses, 446. Last 
things of it coalesce with the first things 
of the New, 418, 9. Defects, iii. 296. 
Peculiar blessings, 228. Are true and 
permanent, 241, 5. Abrogation, 310, 
&rc. See Adoption, Angels, Circumci¬ 
sion, Curse, Fear, Justification, Peace, 
Writing 

Oneness o^thc covenant of grace, i. 411 
Oxen called passovers, why, iii. 157 

P. 

ARADISiEa type of heaven, i. 141, 
144. Ejection out of it not a snerpmeni,. 
iik 101. See Adam 

Passage through the Red sea, iii. 177 y 8 
Passover, what it signified to Christ, 
i.393. Name, iii. 146. Time of its 
lebration, iii. 147. Place x 149. A real 
sacrifice, ib. Ministers and guests, 151, 
2, 3. A second for the unclean, 156, 
The victim, 157. Preparation, killing, 
roasting, eating, 159, &c. Other cc- 
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remonles peculiar (o Egypt, 164. Mys- 
rcry, 166. Celebrated by Christ when, 
419. See Crucifixion, Egyptians, Wo¬ 
men 

Peace of conscience under the Old 
Testament, iii. 276 

Peace with God, ii. 154. With eon- 
science, and with the friends of God, 
162. With the creatures, 163. Spiri¬ 
tual to be sought after, preserved, and 
renewed, 165. Sense of it often inter¬ 
rupted, 168. Differs from carnal secu¬ 
rity, 173. Conferred on believers under 
tke Old Testament, 174 

Perfect, nothing avails in justification, 
but what is, ii. 124 

Perfection threefold, i. 86. Various 
kinds of it in scripture, ii. 283. Abso¬ 
lute not attainable in this life, 278 

Pharaoh’s chariot, the church com¬ 
pared to the horses of, ii. 248 

Pharisees falsely commended, i. 417 
Pillar of cloud and fire, iii. 188 
Pit wherein is no water, iii. 318 
Possible, if it be, what, ii. 301 
Pot of manna, iii. 76. How said to 
be in the ark, 210 

Prater a mean of sanctification, ii. 275 
Preparations to regeneration consider¬ 
ed, ii. 55 

Priesthood of Aaron abrogated, iii. 342 
Promises of the covenant of w orks, i. 
91. TIow from the nature of God, 96. 
See I,ife. Of the covenant of grace, 400, 
40 1. Of the New Testament better 
than those of the Old, 401 

Prophet in Deut. xviii. 15, IS, who, 
iii. 326 

Proselytes, their initiation among the 
Israelites, hov, iii. 334 

Psalms xxxii, II. ciii. not prophecies 
concerning the Messiah, iii. 261 

Punishment of sin from the nature of 
God, i. 120, Eternal due, 135. Of loss 
altonded with that of sense, 115 

Punishments convincing and compen¬ 
satory, warlike and judiciary, I, 309 


Pv, 

AINBOW, a sign of what cove¬ 
nant, iii. 115. Symbol of divine grace 
in Christ, 117 

Tied sea, its names, iii. 179. Mira¬ 
culously divided, 180, 1. Passed through 
by the Israelites, how, 181. Mystery of 
that passage, 188, &c. 

Regeneration variously taken, ii. 60. 
Described, 50. Mysterious, 49. In a 
moment without any intermediate state, 
53. Who to be accounted in this state, 
67. The author, 68. The cause, ib. 
The seed, 70. Means to be used, how, 
71 

Remission of sins under the Old Tes¬ 
tament, iii. 258 

Repentance, several kinds of, ii. 287 
Repenting sinner gives joy in heaven, 
why, ii. 288 

Reproof to be borne, ii. 278 
Resurrection of the dead promised un¬ 
der the Old Testament, i. 414 
Reward promised to Christ, i. 261 
Righteousness and holiness, whether, 
and how distinguished, i. 66. Of Christ 
the matter of justification, ii, 120, Sec. 
Imputed to the sinner, when united to 
Christ, 117. Of God in Rom. iii. 21. 
what, 351. Not his veracity, 352 
Rock giving water, iii. 219. Myste¬ 
ry, 220. Another, 221 

Rod, Aaron’s, that buckled, iii. 67 
S. 

ABBATII instituted, when, i. 155, 
See. Nature of the first, 158. Mysti¬ 
cal signification of that clay, 163 

Sacraments, the use of, i. 137. Un¬ 
der the covenant of works, 138. Seals 
of death, to whom, 15 r. Used by Christ, 
235, 3S2. What they signified to him, 
385. His faith confirmed by them, 391. 
Before Abraham, iii. 103. Extraordi¬ 
nary in the wilderness, 177. Under the 
New Testament only two, iii. 382 
Sacrifice^, mystery of their oblation, 
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in. 110. Sacraments, how, 103. Be¬ 
fore the law, 107. Mystical significa¬ 
tion, 1 10. Contained a confession of 
sin and guilt, 113. An excitement to 
piety, ib. Abrogation of, 343. Im¬ 
ports that of the whole ceremonial wor¬ 
ship, 350 

Salt, covenant of, i. 51 
Salvation, how believers may have an 
eye to it in the exercise of duty, ii. 268. 
Revealed under the Old Testament, iii. 
24 G 

Sanctification belongs to glorification 
rather than tojnstification, ii. 105. Dis¬ 
tinguished from regeneration, effectual 
calling, and justification, 221. Botha 
blessing and a duty, 223. Parts of it, 
ib. Order, 23S. Wherein it consists, 
230. Appropriated to the Spirit, 240. 
Means, 269. Imperfect in this Life, 27S. 
See Christ 

Satan’s death, ii. 373 
Satisfaction, efficacy of Christ’s, i. 
327. What it procures, 329, kc. Ne- 
ccssit} r of it, 343. For whom, 359, See. 
Advantages the reprobate reap from it, 
361 

Scape-goat. See Azazel 
Sealed, believers arc, how, ii. 219 
Scaling of the Spirit, ii. 322, 3 
Securit)*, carnal, differs from spiritual 
peace, ii. 173 

Seed of the serpent, ii. 3S8. See 
Abraham, Woman 

Serpent the seducer, who, i. 1SL A 
type of the devil, docs not Iced on the 
dust only, ii. 371. Why cursed above 
all cattle, 374. Why condemned to go 
on his belly and cat dust, 375. Brazen, 
the history of, iii. 222. Mystery, 223, See 
Seth, whence the name, ii. 398. His 
children, 445, Sec. 

Sheba, queen of, iii. 126,7 
Sin infinitely cv il, how, i. 135. How 
deprived of its twofold power, }i. 125, 6 
Sip, the first, violated the whole cove- 
nziit, i. 182, 3. Why ascribed to Adam, 


183. Justly imputed to his posterity 
200. His first only imputed, 206. See Fall 
Singular piety, what, ii. 216 
Sinner still under.obligation to obedi¬ 
ence, i. 207. Even to that which is per¬ 
fect, 214 

Son, necessity of his being Surety, i. 
276. Covenant with the Father, 226. 
Whether he could refuse to undertake, or 
withdraw from the covenant, 254 

Sons of God, who, ii. 175. Believers 
how, 177. Under the New Testament, 
185. Testament of, 190,1 

Soul, faculties of, not really distinct, 
ii. 71 

Souls, state of, after death, according 
to the Socinians, ii. 340. Survive death, 
and have the power of perception, 3 H,5. 
Are received into heavenly Joys ana man¬ 
sions, 350. Change their place as well 
as their state, 355. Enjoy happiness, 
357. Widen will be perfect at the last 
day, 359, 60. Place of those who were 
soon to be reunited to their bodies, 35S 
Spirit, Hoi} 7 , dwells in the elect, ii. 
314. Confirms and seals believers, 320. 
An enemy to the Israelites, 316. See 
Adoption 

Spirits in prison, ii. 405 
Spiritual death, degrees of, ii. 62. See 
Death 

Spiritual life, the progress of, ii. 65. 
Of a believer compared with that of Adam 
in innocence, 317 

Star out of Jacob, ii. 446 
Strike or cut a covenant, what, i. 48, 9 
Sufferings, warlike and judiciary, not 
proper, i, 300. Of Christ all satisfac¬ 
tory, 292 

Supper, Christ partook of it, i. 3S3. 
What il signified to him, 395. See Lord’s 
Surctiship of Chrisl, i. 280 
Surety, Christ v hy man, i. 266. And 
God, 274. Both in one person, 278 
T. 

nr 

£ ABLE5 of stone on which the law 
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wit* written, two, iii. 14, 15. The first j 
broken, and two others renewed, 16, 17 
Temporary laith, ii. 92. See Faith 
Temptation, first, explained, i. 1S6 
Testament, whether three {economies, 
i. 450. Old and New, and the differ¬ 
ence between them, 434, 5. See Bene¬ 
fits, Old, New 

Testimony of the Spirit concerning our 
adoption, ii, 206. Has the marks of its 
divinity, 212. Comforts only the bro¬ 
ken in heart, 213. See Adoption 

Threatcnings of the covenant of works, 
i. 104. All from the law, none from 
the covenant of grace, strictly speaking, 
409, 10 

Times ofv/rath not those of the Old 
Testament, iii. 295 

Trapquility of soul from faith, ii. 90 
Tree of know ledge of good and evil, 
why so called, i. 84, Why prohibited, 
and whether but one, S5. Whether a 
sacrament, 149. Of life, why so called, 
'and whether but one, 146. A type of 
the Son of God, 148 
Trinity. See Abraham 
Types, doctrine of, iii. 40. May be 
explained by uninspired men, ib. Rules 
for explication, 43. Division of them, 4 »j6 

U. 

NDERSTANDING, how corrupt¬ 
ed, ii. 225. Enlightened in sanctifica¬ 
tion, 231 

V. 

IOLATION of the covenant of 
works, i. 182 

Virtue, beauty of, ii. 274 


Vision of God in the light of grace, 
ii. 334 

W. 

ATER represents the blood and 
Spirit of Christ, how, iii. 399 

Will, not really different from the un¬ 
derstanding, ii. 74. IIow corrupted, 
226. How renewed, 233 

Wine represents the blood of Christ, 
how, iii. 431. Whether white or red, 
pure or mixed, 421, 2. Why mixed by 
the ancients, 423. May be supplied by 
countries who have it not, 425. The 
fruit of the vine, 421. Why nothing is 
said of pouring it out, 430, 1 
Woman's seed, ii, 381 
Women, passoverof, arbitrary, iii. 153 
Word of grace published from the be¬ 
ginning, and sufficient tor the elect in all 
ages, ii. 42. Never universally publish¬ 
ed through the world, 43. Requires all 
to obey the command of faith, 44 

Works opposed to faith in justification, 
ii. 134. All excluded there, 134. WiU 
be alledged as vouchers of faith, See . at 
the last day, 141. Yet not then declar¬ 
ed to have been perfect, 146. See Co¬ 
venant 

World signifies that of the elect, i. 
366, See. Before it began, wliat, ii. 1 L 
Possession of, 190 

Writing the law on the heart not pe¬ 
culiar to the New Testament, Iii. 255> 
rr 

Zabiaks, iii. 32 i 

Zaleueuk’s law, i. 45. 





















































